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ABSTRACT 
This thesis provides the first full account of those 20th century British artists and art 
groups who saw themselves, or were described by contemporary commentators, 
as having a Constructivist identity. Four main groups form the core of this account: 
Circle in the late 1930s, the Constructionists and the London branch of Groupe 
Espace in the 1950s, and the Systems group in the 1970s. Links are identified 
between these groups and between them and Constructivist artists in Europe; and 
the account includes references to artists outside these groups who worked (and 
are still working in 2005) in a Constructivist mode. 


Drawn from the ideas of Kandinsky before the First World War, from Russian 
Constructivism, and from the inter-war De Stijl group and the Bauhaus, the 
characteristics of Constructivist art are defined in terms of non-mimetic and non- 
illusionistic abstraction, rationality of purpose and process, the construction of the 
art object from constituent geometric and mathematical elements, a concept of 
Constructivist art contributing to the creation of a better society, and the aim of a 
synthesis of painting, sculpture and architecture. 


The account is set within the context of a transition of approach from an original 
idealistic and outward-looking philosophy of a new art for a new society, to a more 
introverted focus on the internal logic of the constructed art object. This transition is 
explained as being related to the changing political, social, economic and cultural 
environment of the times. In essence, it is argued that the abandonment of social 
idealism after the 1950s resulted from a reaction to Cold War fears and 
antagonisms, the growth of consumerism and the market economy, the dominating 
impact of American art in the 1960s and 70s, and the sensationalism and 
references to popular culture of most post-modem developments in art. Issues 
considered in the course of the historical account include the relationship between 
rationality in the constructional process and the intuitive aesthetic response to a 
constructed art work; the extent to which an understanding of the underlying logic of 
a work is necessary to its appreciation by the viewer; and the concept of the 
constructional process as syntactic. The very limited recognition accorded to 
Constructivist art in Britain over the past few decades, and the possible reasons for 
this, are also discussed. 


Finally, it is suggested that the strength of Constructivist art is that its central 
concept of a rational process of construction-from-elements is open to the 
exploration of the reference in visual art to a range of potential sources of underlying 
elements or concepts - scientific, technological, philosophical. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The original motivation for researching the subject of this thesis was a long-standing 
interest in the work of Ben Nicholson, Victor Pasmore and the abstract artists with 
whom they were associated. Early study in the pursuit of this interest was 
hampered by the absence of any comprehensive account of the whole spectrum of 
constructive abstraction in Britain, while it also become evident that since the 1960s 
this aspect of British art has been neglected by influential exhibition organisers. 
Consequently, this thesis has two principal objectives. Firstly, to provide a 
documentary and chronological account of an aspect of British art which has not yet 
been fully addressed in the published art-historical literature. Secondly, to stimulate 
interest in an essentially rational approach to art as a counter to the sensationalism, 
emotionality, promotion of personality and sometimes frivolity which has 
characterised much of the most publicised British art in recent decades. 


Terminology 

The thesis is concerned with those artists and art groups whose ideas and works 
were seen by themselves, or by contemporary commentators, as being in what has 
sometimes been termed the Constructivist tradition.1 However, | use the the term 
Constructivist not so much to describe a tradition - which has a somewhat static 
connotation - but rather as a set of characteristics, defined in chapter 1, drawn 
principally from the concepts and work of the artists involved in original Russian 
Constructivism and in the subsequent International Constructivism movements of 
the 1920s and 30s. For two reasons | have avoided using the term Constructivism 
as a generic term for the art of the artists and groups with which the thesis is 
concerned. Firstly, there is no single agreed definition of Constructivism, as even its 
Russian originators differed widely in their approach, with Vladimir Tatlin pursuing 
revolutionary utilitarian aims while Naum Gabo emphasised the qualities of a new 
aesthetic. Secondly, the ‘ism’ of Constructivism suggests a specific ideology or 
dogma, whereas one characteristic of most British artists and art groups has been 
an absence of ideological programmes or manifestos.. The term Constructivist, 
however, while acknowledging Constructivism as the principal source of a 
definable set of formal and ideational characteristics, lends itself to usages such as 
Constructivist tendency, Constructivist practice and Constructivist identity which 
are more realistic in describing the British art scene. | occasionally also use the 
term constructive art when referring to work to which the application of a full 
Constructivist identity (i.e. in terms of displaying most of the characteristics | have 
defined as Constructivist) would not be wholly appropriate. 
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It is recognised that the extent to which the work and ideas of British artists have 
displayed these Constructivist characteristics has varied in two ways. Firstly, artists 
have differed between themselves in the emphasis they have placed on different 
aspects of their work and in naming the artists each has seen as influential. 
Secondly, there have been changes over time in the emphasis or priority the 
various British groups have placed on certain of the Constructivist concepts. It is 
argued, however, that although the nature of the Constructivist approach changed 
significantly after the 1950s with the abandonment of the goal of creating a new art 
for a new and ideal society, the Constructivist concepts of the work of art as non- 
representational, self-referential and rationally constructed from constituent 
elements of a geometric or mathematical nature; and the frequent use of non- 
traditional materials, has persisted. This justifies a claim of continuity of a 
Constructivist identity being accorded to all the groups which form the core of this 
thesis, and to a number of individual artists who are still working today in a 
constructive abstract mode. Where changes of emphasis have occurred over time, 
itis argued that these have resulted from differences in the political, social and 
cultural context in which the practice of art is necessarily located, not from a 
cessation of Constructivist practice as such. 


Literature survey: contemporary sources 
The four groups forming the core of my account are the artists involved with Ben 


Nicholson and Naum Gabo in the exhibition and publication Circle at the end of the 
1930s; the group formed around Pasmore in the early 1950s which has become 
known as the Constructionists; the London branch of the French abstract 
movement, Groupe Espace, started by Paule Vézelay in the mid 1950s; and the 
Systems group formed by Jeffrey Steele and Malcolm Hughes at the end of 1969. 
Only the first two of these groups have been addressed in any detail, either in 
contemporary or later publications. 


The first English publication specifically to address the subject of what it termed 
constructive art was Circle: International Survey of Constructive Art, edited jointly 
by Naum Gabo, Ben Nicholson and J. L. Martin in 1937.2 Itis an essential text for 
any study of a Constructivist tendency in British art in the 1930s and features 
prominently in chapter 2 of this thesis which discusses the pre-war antecedents of 
post-war Constructivist developments. 


Two slim volumes of the 1950s provide a limited but valuable amount of 
contemporary material about the Constructionists and their approach to abstraction. 
These are Adrian Heath's Abstract Art: its origins and meaning of 1953 3, and 
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Lawrence Alloway's Nine Abstract Painters: their work and theory, published in 
1954.4 The latter is a particularly important text as it includes statements by all the 
members of the Constructionist group as well as an introductory essay by Alloway 
in which he distinguished their work from what he considered the prevailing British 
style at that time which he described as 'nature-romanticism’.5 However, neither 
book mentions Groupe Espace and both were published more than a decade before 
the emergence of the Systems group. During the 1950s, several of the 
Constructionists corresponded extensively with the American artist, Charles 
Biederman, about his ideas of abstraction and the constructed art work and what he 
saw as an evolutionary progression of art from Cézanne, through Cubism and 
Mondrian to what he claimed was the "New Art" - abstract constructed reliefs. 
Biederman's Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge and Letters on the New Art 
are therefore essential sources for many of the ideas which gained the attention of 
Constructionist and Systems group artists. 


In 1968 Anthony Hill published DATA: Directions in Art, Theory and Aesthetics, an 
anthology of abstract artists’ writings, which he claimed, justifiably, to be the first 
English publication of its kind since Circle.’ DATA includes pieces by Biederman, 
Pasmore, Hill, Wise and others which provide useful material about the ideas of 
individual members of the Constructionist and Systems groups, though not an 
account of either group as such. Hill's fellow Constructionist, Kenneth Martin, once 
considered writing an account of British Constructivism but decided that his 
involvement was best seen as a participant, rather than as an historian, and his 
contribution to DATA was limited to a discussion of kinetic art.8 


Later publications 
For the pre-war years, Charles Harrison's 1981 text, English Art and Modernism 


1900 - 1939 has a useful chapter on Abstract and Constructive art in the inter-war 
years which includes a brief account of Circle. Harrison sees the main influences 
on English abstraction at that time as Cubism, though he also addresses the impact 
on Ben Nicholson's circle of the arrival in England in the late 1930s of Naum Gabo, 
Walter Gropius and Laszlo Moholy Nagy. Margaret Garlake, in New Art, New 
World (1998) also gives a useful though partial account of the Constructionist group 
in her chapter on 'Geometry and Gesture’, though the emphasis is on the contrast 
between geometric and gestural abstraction, rather than on how the work of Victor 
Pasmore and other members of the group can be seen as related to a broader 
Constructivist identity.10 Similarly, in several brief mentions of the Constructionists 
in The Battle for Realism (2001) James Hyman does so primarily to distinguish 
between abstraction and figurative realism.11 Neither book mentions the Systems 
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group and Garlake makes only a passing reference to Vézelay and Groupe 
Espace. Frances Spalding's 1998 text, British Art Since 1900, includes a short 
account of the Constructionists in a chapter on ‘A Return to Abstraction’, and 
acknowledges the work of this group as involving Constructivist concepts, but this 
theme is not developed.12 Nor does Spalding bring Groupe Espace or the Systems 
group into this account. Earlier, in The Century of Change: British Painting since 
1900 , Richard Shone in 1977 had ignored Pasmore's conversion to abstraction and 
dismissed what he described as "the austere world of the British Constructionists" 
in favour of an account of the emergence of Pop Art and the Kitchen Sink 
painters.13 


Alastair Grieve's superbly illustrated book, Constructed Abstract Art in England: a 
neglected avant garde, is the first to provide a comprehensive and fully researched 
account of the Constructionists, and draws heavily on Grieve's personal contacts 
over several decades with all the artists involved.14 Its strength lies in the extensive 
detail - most of which has never previously been published - both of the activities of 
the Constructionist group as a whole and of the work and careers of the group's 
individual members. It was not intended as a comprehensive survey of British 
constructivist art and consequently makes only brief reference to the pre-war scene 
and to the later Systems group, but the book is clearly the essential and 
authoritative source for any study of the Pasmore group. 


Exhibitions and exhibition publications 

After the Arts Council exhibition, Constructive Context, in 1978 (addressed in detail 
in chapter 6), British constructive abstract art has been poorly served in major 
exhibitions. Since 1980 there have been three large exhibitions devoted to surveys 
of British art in the twentieth century. Each has been accompanied by a large 
publication, but in two of these books there are only brief mentions of the 
Constructionist group, and none refer to Groupe Espace or the Systems group. The 
1987 exhibition at the Royal Academy, British Art in the 20th Century, included only 
one Pasmore abstract, though showed two of his earlier non-abstract paintings. It 
had no works by any of the other Constructionists. Frederick Gore's introductory 


essay in the accompanying book suggested that there were three main tendencies 
in pre-war British art - Surrealism, Neo-Romanticism and Constructivism - but did 
not elaborate on the latter.15 The title of Susan Compton's essay in this book, ‘Unit 
One - Towards Constructivism’, is slightly misleading as she argues (with some 
justification) that most of the abstract work of Ben Nicholson and Barbara Hepworth 
in the 1930s can be seen as an idealistic attempt to rival the structures of natural 
forms, rather than a pursuit of the Constructivist aim of an urban art for a 
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technological society. In another short essay entitled ‘Fifties Abstraction’, Andrew 
Causey described Ben Nicholson as taking the post-war lead in attracting younger 
artists to abstraction, and refers to Pasmore only in relation to his contacts with the 
St. Ives group.16 While this group obviously forms an important part of the history 
of British abstraction, to ignore the Constructivist work of artists such as Anthony 
Hill and Kenneth and Mary Martin, and their influence as art teachers on the 
younger generation, results in an account of the British art scene which is far from 
comprehensive. 


In 2002, the Barbican Gallery held an exhibition - Transition: The London Art Scene 
in the Fifties - designed to highlight what the book accompanying the exhibition 
described as "the unprecedented changes that occurred in British art between 1950 
and 1960".17 Although providing an interesting account of developments in Social 
Realism and Pop Art, and outlining the variety of artistic and cultural concepts 
discussed by members of the Independent Group, the treatment of abstraction in 
both the show and the accompanying book was strangely incomplete. One of the 
twelve rooms of the exhibition was labelled a display of abstract work of the fifties, 
but included no works by the Constructionists. Instead, a small number of paintings 
were shown of artists such as Alan Davie and Gerald Wilde, despite the fact that 
these paintings - such as the latter's Piccadilly Circus of 1946 - might more 
accurately be described as tachiste realism. It would appear that in the view of the 
curators, post-war geometric abstraction was largely a reversion to art of the 1930s 
and could therefore be ignored. Had some work by the Martins and Hill been 
included, a case might have been made for this foreshadowing minimalism, while 
some of the ideas and work of Pasmore in the mid-fifties could also have been 
suggested as linking to developments in post-war modernist architecture. 


Also in 2002, a major exhibition of British art in the twentieth century was held in 
Germany at the Kunstmuseum, Wolfsburg, under the patronage of Prime Minister 
Tony Blair and Chancellor Gerhard Schréder. Entitled Blast to Freeze, the 
exhibition provided a far more comprehensive account of pre and post-war British 
art than the RA’s 1987 show and included Constructionist works by Victor 
Pasmore, Adrian Heath, Anthony Hill and Mary Martin. An essay by Christopher 
Stephens in the accompanying book also gave a brief account of the 
Constructionist group.18 However, there was no mention of Groupe Espace or the 
Systems group, and no discussion of a more general nature about Constructivist 
tendencies in 20th century British art. For example, the section of the exhibition and 
the book for the period 1920-1940 made very limited reference to Unit One and 
Circle and gave most prominence to the impact of Surrealism on British art. 
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Prior to 2005, only a small and largely overlooked British Council exhibition in 1998 - 
Diversities and Divergences: British Painting in the Fifties - provided a more 
balanced view of the wide spectrum of approaches and styles which characterised 
British painting in the 1950's. Ten of the 31 works in this show could be described 
as constructive, including typical reliefs by Pasmore and Hill and non-figurative 
abstract paintings with an underlying geometric structure by Adrian Heath and John 
Wells. The Southampton City Art Gallery's exhibition in 2005 - Elements of 
Abstraction - co-curated by Professor Brandon Taylor and the current author, was 
the first major show for many years to focus entirely on British abstraction and the 
first exhibition ever to include works by artists in the Circle, Constructionist, Groupe 
Espace and Systems groups. 19 


Literature on Constructivism 

There is an extensive literature on Constructivism in its original Russian and later 
international context. Four publications are key works and have been drawn on in 
this thesis for information and ideas about the broad historical Constructivist context 
in which British Constructivist practice can be located. In 1967, the American 
sculptor, George Rickey, published Constructivism: Origins and Evolution, which in 
addition to an historical outline of Russian and International Constructivism, 
examined in considerable detail those formal and compositional characteristics 
which Rickey saw as essential elements in the Constructivist work of art.20 
Stephen Bann's 1974 anthology, The Tradition of Constructivism is an invaluable 
source of contemporary documents and extracts of the writings of artists, critics 
and historians, from Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevner's Realist Manifesto of 1920 to 
articles in the 1960s by Lohse and Baljeu.21 Russian Constructivism by Christina 
Lodder, published in 1983, provides a superbly researched account of the origins 
and development of Constructivism in its original revolutionary Russian context, as 
well as a short introduction to the spread of Constructivist concepts and practice 
into Europe in the early 1920s.22 More recently, the 1988 edition of Willy Rotzler's 
Constructive Concepts provides an excellent and comprehensive survey of 
Constructivism on a country-by-country basis across Europe and the USA.23 One 
chapter - 'An Insular Aesthetic’ - begins by suggesting that "British art has always 
follawed developments on the Continent hesitatingly and at a certain distance” - 
which is one of the issues addressed in this thesis.24 


Primary sources 
While the publications described above have provided much useful contextual 
material, the bulk of my research has been based on journal articles, exhibition 
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catalogues and reviews of the period; archive material of artists’ papers, and 
interviews with surviving artists of the three post-war groups. Issues of Studio 
International, Burlington Magazine, Leonardo, Art and Artists, Art News and Review, 
Art d'Aujourdhui, Architectural Design, Structure and Constructivist Forum have 
been major sources of contemporary news and comment. Contemporary material 
about the Constructionists also includes their writings in the three Broadsheets 
produced by the group in the 1950s.25 Material about Groupe Espace has been 
drawn mainly from the extensive Vézelay papers in the Hyman Kreitman Research 
Centre (now incorporating the the Tate Archive and Tate Library) although | had 
access to this material while it was still held privately by Vézelay's niece. The Erno 
Goldfinger papers in the archive of the Royal Institute of British Architects have also 
been useful. Documentary material about the Systems group has been drawn from 
journal articles by or about a number of the artists involved, from their writings in 
the group's exhibition catalogues and from archive material held by Jeffrey Steele. 
The journal holdings of Southampton University (Winchester School of Art), the 
Hyman Kreitman Research Centre and the National Art Library have been 
particularly useful in tracing relevant articles by the artists and other writers. 
Interviews and correspondence with artists and others who have personal 
knowledge or experience of relevant issues have been a major element of the 
research, providing much invaluable information, and the names of those involved 
are given in the acknowledgements to this thesis, and in references. 


In writing about the three post-war groups | have been conscious of a difference of 
emphasis between the available research material on Groupe Espace and that 
applying to the other groups. Artists such as the Martins, Hill and Pasmore of the 
Constructionists, and Steele, Hughes, Wise and Kidner of the Systems group, all 
wrote extensively about their work and its theoretical basis but recorded little about 
the organisation of their groups’ activities. Groupe Espace artists, however, rarely 
wrote about their work, but their organiser, Paule Vézelay, kept extensive records of 
the group's formation, committee discussions and exhibition planning activities. The 
reasons for this difference include the contrast between the more formal or 
bureaucratic nature of this Paris-oriented group and the typical British informality of 
the other groups. It is probably also relevant that almost all the Constructionist and 
Systems artists were art teachers - and therefore accustomed to articulating their 
ideas - whereas in the main, the members of Groupe Espace earned their living as 
full-time artists and were apparently content to let their work speak for itself. Another 
major difference in my own research activity is that | have been able to have 
extensive discussions with surviving members of the Systems Group - something 
not possible for the eariier groups. Chapter 5 on Groupe Espace draws on research 
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material which formed the basis of my previous MA dissertation on this group. 


Structure of the thesis 
The primary aim of Chapter 1, drawing on the historical features of Constructivism 


in its various manifestations, is to provide a definition of Constructivist 
characteristics which serves two purposes. It is used to justify a Constructivist 
identity being given to the artists and works discussed in the thesis, despite their 
significant differences, because of their common adherence to all or many of the 
characteristics listed in the definition. It also provides a point of reference to support 
the argument of a transition of British Constructivist practice after the 1950s from a 
socially idealistic stance to one focused on the internal structure of the art object. 


Chapter 2 examines the extent to which art in Britain responded to Constructivist 
concepts prior to the Second World War, and might consequently be considered as 
providing a foundation for post-war Constructivist developments. It is argued that 
very little Constructivist art was entirely ‘home grown’ in this period and that the 
major impetus for such developments as did occur came from two main European 
sources. These were the membership of the Paris-based movement Abstraction- 
Création by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, Edward Wadsworth, Paule Vézelay 
and Marlow Moss in the mid 1930s; and the later arrival in the Britain of Mondrian, 
Moholy-Nagy and particularly Naum Gabo. However, an early but short-lived 
Constructivist episode in 1913/14 involving the philosopher T.E. Hulme and the 
painter David Bomberg opens the historical account. 


The ideas and work of the Constructionists - principally Pasmore, Kenneth and 
Mary Martin, Robert Adams, Adrian Heath and Anthony Hill - are described and 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. Chapter 3 examines the origins of the group and the 
transition of its members from figuration to abstraction. Chapter 4 addresses the 
exhibitions and publications of the group, and the direction each artist took after the 
group dissolved in the late 50s. It is suggested that to a large extent, this group 
represented a fresh start in British Constructivist activity, influenced more by the 
work and writings of Charles Biederman, Max Bill, Richard Lohse and other 
Continental artists than by Nicholson and the pre-war British abstractionists. 
Reference is also made to the interest of some of the artists in the writings of 
D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson and Matila Ghyka.26 Thompson's analysis of the 
nature of biological growth and the internal structure of biological and natural 
physical forms was seen as relevant to the nature of Constructivist abstraction, as 
were the mathematical theories of Ghyka, while Biederman's concept of the 'New 
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Art’ being based on nature's ‘Structural Process’ was also the subject of 
considerable debate. The involvement of Pasmore and others in working with 
architects on commissions for murals and sculpture in public and private sector 
buildings and spaces, as well as their own statements about synthesis and art's 
social purpose, are seen as consistent with the holistic Constructivist concepts of 
an art of the environment and of the integration of art and architecture. 


Chapter 5 describes Vézelay's formation in the mid 1950s of the London branch of 
the Paris-based movement, Groupe Espace. The chapter includes material about 
the aims and membership of the parent group (formed in 1951 by André Bloc) about 
which the published British literature is silent, despite the movement having some 
150 members internationally by 1954. Groupe Espace saw itself as continuing in the 
tradition of De Stijl and the Bauhaus, but was less concerned with following the 
Constructivist principle of a geometric type of abstraction than either of these 
predecessors. However, a central aim of the group was the Constructivist concept 
of a synthesis of the arts in the creation of a more humane social environment. The 
chapter describes the initial interest and involvement in the London branch by 
Pasmore, the Martins and others, and the disagreements - particularly about the link 
with Paris - which led to their eventual opposition to the group. The group's multi- 
disciplinary exhibition in the Royal Festival Hall in 1955 is compared and contrasted 
with the better known 1956 Whitechapel exhibition, This is Tomorrow, in which 
artists and architects involved with the Constructionists took part. Drawing on 
original documentation, | have been able to correct inaccurate references to this 
episode made many years after the event by Colin St John Wilson and Theo 
Crosby. 


Chapter 6 first examines the period during the 1960s when Constructivist activity 
was limited in the main to the continuing work of the Martins and Anthony Hill, 
including the Martins’ influences on several of their students who later became 
members of the Systems group. This is followed by an account of the founding of 
the Systems group by Jeffrey Steele and Malcolm Hughes at the end of 1969, 
initially to hold an exhibition in Helsinki devoted to system-based art. In this and later 
exhibitions, the common factor holding this otherwise loose confederation of artists 
together was an intense interest in the process of working within various tightly 
defined mathematical or geometrical constructs. Steele defined this as "art forms 
based on deliberate calculation”.2” Implicit in the ideas and work of this group was 
the abandonment of any idea of a synthesis of the arts, or of art as having a direct 
social function. The chapter ends with an account of the dissolution of the group in 
1976, and an assessment of its place in British Constructivist history. 
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Chapter 7 traces the developments in the work of artists such as Jeffrey Steele, 
Peter Lowe and Gillian Wise from the late 1970s through to the present day, and 
describes and suggests an explanation for the fact that their work has been far 
more widely exhibited across continental Europe during these years than in Britain. 
Brief accounts have therefore been given of the status of post-war constructive art 
in Switzerland, Germany, Holland and Poland, and of British artists’ contacts with 
groups and galleries there. The chapter also includes an account of the controversy 
surrounding the Hayward exhibition, Pier+Ocean in 1980, which can be taken as a 
turning point in the recognition given to constructive and systems art in Britain. It is 
argued that Constructivist activity among British artists did not cease when the 
Systems group dissolved. Nor was such activity limited to previous Systems group 
members. In the latter part of the chapter, reference is made to some artists such 
as Nathan Cohen, Alan Reynolds, John Holden and Gary Tedman, not all of whom 
had links with the Systems group, but who have all worked - and continue to work - 
in a Constructivist or constructive abstract mode. However, it is stressed that a full 
survey of artists still producing such work lies outside the scope of this thesis, and 
references to some of these artists are therefore illustrative and not comprehensive. 


The thesis ends with a brief conclusion which summarises the principal themes and 


points to the many topics and opportunities for further research which this project 
has identified. 
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CHAPTER 1: CONSTRUCTIVIST ART: OVERVIEW AND DEFINITION 


A question running throughout this thesis is: what are the characteristics of the work 
and ideas of the various groups and artists involved which explains why they saw 
themselves, or were seen by others, as having a Constructivist identity ? Or to 
reverse the question: what are the characteristics of Constructivist art which identify 
these artists as Constructivists ? Some form of definition is clearly necessary if 
Constructivist art is to be meaningful as a term to distinguish the work of artists 
such as Kenneth Martin or Anthony Hill from that of, say, Alan Davie or Graham 
Sutherland; or which implies that artists whose work is as different in many ways as 
that of Victor Pasmore and Jeffrey Steele, have a common identity. This chapter 
therefore offers a definitional set of Constructivist characteristics which is referred to 
in later chapters to justify the identification of the artists and groups involved as 
Constructivist. It is also used to explain the view that Constructivist art in Britain has 
departed from an original outward-looking idealism as a new art for a reconstructed 
society, to adopt a more cerebral and rational emphasis on the internal structure of 
the art object. This set of Constructivist characteristics is drawn from the concepts 
and work of the artists involved in Russian Constructivism and in the subsequent 
International Constructivist movements in continental Europe in the 1920s and 
thirties. It might be thought that if there was a generally accepted definition of 
Constructivism itself, the set of characteristics set out in this chapter would be 
superfluous. This chapter therefore begins by examining how other writers have 
attempted to define Constructivism and then goes on to draw together the common 
characteristicss used in this thesis to identify as Constructivist the artists and 
groups involved 


For some commentators, the search for a definition of Constructivism which is 
applicable to developments after the original Russian period has seemed all but 
impossible. Writing in 1970, John Elderfield concluded that the term Constructivism 
"is now used to define so vague an area of art ... as to be virtually meaningless”.1 
The question was addressed by a number of artists in the groups with which this 
thesis is particularly concerned. Anthony Hill - a member of the Constructionist 
Group - prefaced an article on the subject by saying "it is much easier to say what 
Constructivism was than what it is".2 He went on in the same article to use the 
term ‘International Constructivism’ for "a channel of movements and 
manifestations” outside Russia in the post-war period. In this comment, Hill appears 
to have appropriated a term which was originally coined in May 1922, at the 
Dusseldorf Conference of International Progressive Artists, when Theo van 
Doesburg promoted the founding of the International Faction of Constructivists. 
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In an article in the same issue of Studio International which carried Hill's piece, John 
Emest of the Systems group described Constructivism as "a significant family of 
ideas” and implied that the term can be applied to more than one approach, though 
these different approaches share some features which, through what might be 
described as a family resemblance, suggest a common identity.3 Hill's comments 
suggest that a first step towards a definition is to distinguish between 
Constructivism in its original Russian context - which Hill thought was well-defined - 
and later more varied developments across Europe. It would be misleading, 
however, to consider either that there was ever unanimity of agreement even 
among Russian artists about the nature of Constructivism; or that the 
characteristics of later international Constructivist developments were wholly 
different from those of the mainstream Russian Constructivist movement in the 
early 1920s. 


Differences of approach within revolutionary Russia complicate comparisons with 
International Constructivism. At one extreme, within Russia (and later in the West) 
can be set the views and work of the brothers, Antoine Pevsner and Naum Gabo, 
whose Realist Manifesto, published and displayed in Moscow in 1920, has been 
widely perceived in the West as a major Constructivist statement. While it argued in 
general terms for a new art for a new age, it made no direct reference to 
revolutionary communism. Instead, its main emphasis was on the formal 
constructive characteristics of this new art which should, they asserted, be based 
on the elements of space and time. To quote: 


Space and time are the only forms on which life is built and hence art 
must be constructed... The realization of our perceptions of the world 

in the forms of space and time is the only aim of our pictorial and plastic 
art... We construct our work as the universe constructs its own, as 

the engineer constructs his bridges, as the mathematician his formula 

of the orbits.4 


At the other extreme, in his book, Konstructivizm, in 1922 Alexei Gan proclaimed 
Constructivism as the only true revolutionary and proletarian art form, and saw its 
emergence as part of the triumph of Marxism over bourgeois, capitalist society.5 
Gan, a member of the First Working Group of Constructivists, paid relatively little 
attention to the formal aspects of Constructivist works beyond arguing that 
Constructivism involved, essentially, the use of modern materials and an alliance 
with modern technology and factory production. In this utilitarian approach he also 
shared with Osip Brik the view that individualism in artistic production, and figurative 
easel painting, were out-dated and politically reactionary. 
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To complicate matters further, in later statements not even Gabo and Pevsner 
were in agreement. In an interview with Rosamond Bernier in 1957, Antoine 
Pevsner claimed: 


Gabo and I invented Constructivism... Others such as Tatlin and 
Rodchenko claim to have created Constructivism. This is untrue. They 
took over our ideas but applied them falsely to a functional art with 
practical servitudes. We had always made it clear, both in our 
discussions and our Manifesto that we were for a pure art for art's 
sake... Gabo and I are the only Constructivists.6 


But several years later in in 1966, Gabo wrote: 

I don't like it when people talk about Constructivism. I oppose it. It is the 

constructive idea I am after. And if it becomes an ‘ism’ it becomes a 

doctrine. I don't want any doctrines; I can't give precepts-7 
Commenting on Pevsner's 1957 interview, Michel Seuphor (the Belgian artist, writer 
and founder of the pre-war abstract group, Cercle et Carré), also said in 1959 that in 
a later discussion with him Pevsner had retracted his claim and had said that his 
work had nothing to do with Constructivism. Seuphor went on to agree with this 
statement and suggested: 

We have come a long way from Tatlin's first abstract sculptures and 

the occasionally challenging implications of those who called 

themselves constructivists in those heroic days... The brothers 

Pevsner and Gabo have led us from revolution to classicism.8 
Despite the difference with his brother about terminology, and with the utilitarian 
focus of Tatlin's sucessors in the First Working Group of Constructivists, Gabo's 
comment highlights a central concept common to both Russian and later 
Constructivist activity in Europe. This is the idea of the art work as being 
constructed rather than composed. This implies a building-up of the work by 
constituent elements according to some form of predetermined and underlying 
system such as mathematical formulae or geometric imagery. As articulated by 
Rodchenko in 1921, who saw composition as an aspect of an outdated aesthetic, 
"construction is the system by which an object is is realised from the utilisation of 
material together with a predetermined purpose”.9 


The major distinguishing factor between Russian and International Constructivism is 
that only the former was essentially linked to overtly political and revolutionary aims 
and philosophy - that is, Marxist communism. Constructivist artists outside the 
Soviet Union have, to varying degrees, promoted or reflected a generally left-wing 
political view, but this tended towards social idealism rather than a revolutionary 
position. 


Despite the absence of a single definitive definition of Constructivism in a broader 
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sense than in its use by Tatlin, Gan and the 1921 Working Group ot 
Constructivists in revolutionary Russia, there are certain characteristics of artistic 
concepts and output which in various permutations have been seen by artists 
themselves, and by commentators, as being in what has sometimes been 
described as the Constructivist tradition. In his introduction to the catalogue for the 
1978 Arts Council exhibition, Constructive Context, Stephen Bann uses this term, 
suggesting that all the British artists involved (which included many of those referred 
to in this thesis) worked within the terms set by 60 years of development of 
Constructivist art and "one could speak of them as existing within a tradition”. 10 
This tradition is only partly restricted to the adoption of a specific formal style; it 
includes, essentially, a number of ideas about the role of art and the artist in society, 
and about the process of producing an art work. It is by reference to this range of 
concepts and characteristics that the artists and groups addressed in this thesis 
can legitimately be identified as Constructivist. 


The introduction to the catalogue of the London Art Group's 1968 exhibition, 
Constructivism to Kinetic Art, which toured the USA, suggested there were ten 
features which taken together identified a work of art (or a body of work) as 
Constructivist. In a slightly abbreviated form, these were: 


1. The subject of the work of art is the image itself. The elements of a 
visual art such as lines, colours, shapes possess their own forces of 
expression, independent of any association external to the work. 

2. The image does not depend on any recollected experience, event or 
observed object... nor on any projection of experience on to an 
evocative form. However, it need not be regular or geometric. 

3. The image is premeditated and deliberate and precisely adjusted. 

4. The choice of the nature of the image is within the authority and free 
will of the artist. 

5. There is no intentional ‘illusionism' such as perspective or modelling. 
.... Colour is flat, or if shaded gives no illusion by this of volume, space 
or suggestion of mood. 

6. The technique is not part of the image and usually appears clean, 
pure ... without a sense of speed or urgency. Industrial materials are 
used so that they reveal their own qualities .... 

7. There are no romantic motives, and no romantic inferences from the 
image. 

8. There are no symbols 

9. The above, however, does not rule out the visual environment as a 
source of images, e.g. the circle can be found in the sun and the moon. 
It is the shape that the constructivist takes, and the object and its 
association are left. 

10. It is a corollary that the image appears as though it had been arrived 
at independently of human thought: it is premeditated but no such 
process shows.!1 


This attempt at categorisation, while helpful, unwittingly illustrates Hill's comment 
that it is easier to say what Constructivism is not, than what it is. Many of the 
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suggested indications are negative - that the constructive work of art is not 
representational, romantic, symbolic or illusionistic - while the positive elements 
concentrate on the formal qualities of the Constructivist image and omit several 
broader conceptual factors. Writing in the same period, and taking a very different 
approach which ignored stylistic aspects, Hill suggested there were four principal 
conceptual elements in what he described as "the constructivist syndrome”: 

1. Ideological contentions which may include dialectics giving an 

historical account of the evolution of art ... 

2. A programmatic approach ...concerned with ...the making of art works. 

3. An overall scientific orientation. 

4. A social ethic that could be described as abstract art plus social 

conscience ... 12 
The concept of Constructivism as a stage in an evolutionary progression of art was 
particularly prominent in the pre-war stages of Constructivism in Europe. The 
evolutionary line was seen to run from Cézanne, through Cubism, De Stijl, 
Mondrian and the Bauhaus to Cercle et Carré and Abstraction-Création in France, 
and Circle in England. This, too, was a central theme of Charles Biederman's 
approach, and a subject of interest and discussion among the British 
Constructionists. Building on a Constructivist inheritance from De Stijl and the 
Bauhaus was also seen by Groupe Espace as a an integral element in its 
constitutional rationale. The inclusion of Cézanne and Cubism in this evolutionary 
sequence is significant as it recognises that Constructivist concepts or tendencies 
pre-date the emergence of Russian Constructivism and the use of the term itself. 
Thus this approach negates any need to include politically revolutionary objectives 
as an essential Constructivist element. Cézanne’s concern for the underlying 
structure of landscape, and his consequent identification of nature's basic structural 
elements as geometric - in his own words, the cylinder, cone and sphere - pre- 
figured the Constructivist emphasis on geometric form. Synthetic Cubism, with its 
simpler forms than in the earlier Analytic phase and particularly in its use of the 
essentially ‘building-up' technique of collage, may be seen as providing a significant 
precedent for the later Constructivist concept of the work of art as constructed or 
built-up of constituent elements. 


The scientific orientation of Constructivism to which Hill referred can be taken to 
address not only the use of mathematical and geometric bases in the construction 
of the art work, but also the identification of what he termed the constructive 
syndrome with concepts of modernity. Constructivist art seems to have flourished 
most strongly during periods in which there has been a perception of the possibility 
of social progress being achieved through advances in technology. One of the 
themes of this thesis is that this Utopian concept was largely abandoned after the 
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1950s as a result of Cold War fears of nuclear disaster - that is, of technology being 
destructive rather than constructive. 


Hill's reference to a social ethic - which might be described as art in the service of 
society - has also been a feature of international Constructivist thinking and 
provides a link - though a politically weak one - with the revolutionary aims of 
Russian Constructivism. For art to impact on the social environment it was 
recognised that artistic activity could not be limited to painting and sculpture. 
Architecture had a major role to play through its design and construction of living 
space. Some form of holistic or collectivist working would therefore be needed 
between architects, painters and sculptors. Concepts of some form of synthesis of 
the arts and architecture - whether by a dissolution of the separation of disciplines or 
by their collaboration while retaining their distinct identities - has been a significant 
feature of Constructivist thinking; though as with the link with technological 
progress, the concern with the relationship between art and architecture diminished 
in significance during the period under review. The reasons for this are discussed in 
more detail in later chapters, though it can be mentioned here that they include the 
difficulties of achieving an idealistic synthesis of the arts in the field of the built 
environment in a market economy in which the ‘value’ of a building may be 
determined largely by the financial and functional objectives of the client, rather than 
by the social or aesthetic concerns of its designers. 


Despite the range of variances of view (and practice) about the specific 
characteristics of Constructivism it is possible to suggest a form of definition (or 
schedule of characteristics) of Constructivist art which rationalises the use of the 
term in both an international and British context. It might take the following form: 
Constructivism is an approach to the production of works of art and the 
role of art and the artist in society in which: 
* The process of producing an art work - whether two or three 
dimensional - is seen as involving construction - i.e. the building up of 
the work from constituent elements. 
* These elements are generally either geometric (e.g. circles, squares, 
grids, right angles, vertical or horizontal lines) or are derived from a 
variety of underlying mathematical formulae, including intervals, ratios, 
arithmetic progressions, sine curves and the like. How these elements 
are used is often influenced by some form of predetermined system. 
* The process of construction is primarily rational, though some 
effects of intuition or chance which may affect the nature of the finished 
object may be accepted. 
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* In terms of composition, regard is had to spatial relationships, space 
as a compositional element; and concepts of balance, tension and 
symmetry. 

* The imagery of the art object is abstract in the sense of forming its 
own subject as distinct from being derived from, or referring to, the 
immediate visual world; or being symbolic of matters external to the 
work. 

* In paintings, the imagery is almost always "hard-edged", with an 
absence of any illusionistic blurring or chiaroscuro. In sculpture and 
constructions, space within the work is recognised as being as 
significant as solid volume. 

* In the construction of the work, and as a matter of principle, use is 
made of industrial materials such as perspex, aluminium and 
industrial paints - though this does not wholly exclude the use of 
traditional materials such as oil on canvas or board. 

* The work is intended to project its own essential qualities, as distinct 
from being an expression of the personality of the artist. 

* It is asserted that art of this kind - and particularly three 

dimensional relief - is a stage in an evolutionary development going 
back to Cézanne in terms of the modernist discourse, though also with 
references to pre-Renaissance compositional principles such as the 
golden section. 

* This Constructivist approach is held to be relevant to all forms of 
artistic activity such as painting, relief-making, sculpture and 
photography; and is most effective in its social impact when 
integrated with modernist architecture in some form of artistic 
synthesis. 

* There is a perception that art of this kind could help to create a 
visual and spatial environment which would contribute to the 
development of an ideal society, though the extent to which this idea is 
politicised varies from a direct identification with a socialist philosophy 
to an apparently non-political social idealism. 


The items in this list are not in order of precedence, neither should they be read as a 
rigid or static set of criteria to which the work and ideas of any one artist have to 
apply in total before he or she can be accorded a Constructivist identity. In reality, 
the emphasis given to the various characteristics has varied between artists and 
over time. What is suggested is that the artists and groups with which this thesis is 
concerned have all displayed conformity to a sufficient majority of the charateristics 
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to justify their being described as Constructivist. Few artists meet ail these criteria 
but all meet most. It is recognised that some of the characteristics, if taken 
individually, can be applied to other art forms. For example, the making of the art 
work in accordance with some form of predetermined system applies to pointillism - 
but pointillism does not meet any of the other Constructivist characteristics. What is 
particularly significant in all Constructivist art - and this is displayed by all the artists 
so described in this thesis - are the concepts of the art work as its own subject, the 
constructive process involved in making the work, the use of geometric or 
mathematical elements, systems or structures, and an implied rationality of 
process and intent. 


All of the listed characteristics are apparent to some degree in the approach to 
constructive art and architecture set out in the English publication Circle, edited by 
Naum Gabo, Ben Nicholson and J. L. Martin, published in 1937. (Circle is 
discussed in detail in the next chapter.) A similarly holistic position was taken by 
Kenneth Martin and Victor Pasmore in the early 1950s, though other members of 
the Constructionists such as Adrian Heath made increasingly fewer references 
either to a synthesis of the arts or to the idea of art contributing to the construction of 
a humane social environment. Groupe Espace laid particular emphasis on a 
synthesis of the arts and abstraction but less on its geometric or mathematical 
bases. For the Systems group artists, the primary characteristic in their work was 
the use of mathematical or geometric systems or formulae as the underlying 
structural foundation for the construction of their paintings and reliefs. By the early 
1970s, references to synthesis and social impact disappeared and earlier 
Constructivist idealism was replaced by an intellectual fascination with the internal 
logic of the constructed art object. However, many other Constructivist concepts 
remained common to all the groups and artists who are discussed in this thesis. 
And because some artists have continued to work in this mode up to and beyond 
the end of the 20th century, the thesis argues that there has been a continuity of 
Constructivist practice in British art from its earliest manifestation in 1913 to the 
present day. 


or 


CHAPTER 2: CONSTRUCTIVIST ART IN BRITAIN BEFORE THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 

All the characteristics of Constructivist art included in the definitional list in the 
previous chapter can be found, in varying degrees and at different times, in the 
ideas and work of the British artists discussed in this thesis. This is not to suggest, 
however, that these Constructivist concepts originated in Britain. Their sources 
include Malevich, who in the Russian Suprematist movement developed the idea of 
geometric imagery in the portrayal of a non-objective world, and Tatlin who 
promoted the ideal of an industrially-oriented art as an element in the creation of a 
new and revolutionary society. Earlier than both, in 1910, Kandinsky - often 
described as the originator of 20th century abstraction - suggested in his seminal 
text, Uber das Geistige in der Kunst, that the relationship of forms in a painting "may 
be expressed in mathematical form", and concluded: 

We are fast approaching the time of reasoned and conscious 

composition when the painter will be proud to declare his work 

constructional.! 
Later, in the 1920s and 30s, Constructivist principles were developed within the De 
Stijl movement and the Bauhaus, though in neither was there any British 
involvement. De Stijl (1917-1932), founded by Theo van Doesburg, promoted an 
austere, abstract but harmonious imagery of basic forms and colours which could 
form a style applicable to design in all aspects modern life including al the arts, 
architecture, textiles, and typography. The Bauhaus (1919 - 1933) was similarly 
concemed with the principles and imagery of design across art, architecture, theatre 
furniture and household objects, with an emphasis on abstract geometrical form. 
Artists involved in these two movements such as Georges Vantongerloo and 
Mondrian in De Stijl, and Paul Klee and Josef Albers of the Bauhaus, were thus 
producing Constructivist work from before the end of the First World War through 
into the 1930s. 


The questions arise, when and how did aspects of Constructivist art first appear in 
Britain? To what extent did British artists who adopted a constructive approach 
embrace the full range of concepts and formal features characteristic of 
International Constructivism in its various European forms? This chapter examines 
these questions in relation to those British artists in the years from about 1912 to 
1939, whose work can be accorded a Constructivist identity. The chapter also 
considers whether pre-war abstract and Constructivist activities can be viewed as 
evolutionary, either as antecedents of the post-war British Constructivist scene, or 
as a sequential accumulation of Constructivist concepts in Britain throughout the 
years in question. The general conclusions are that in the pre-war years, 
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Constructivist art in Britain appeared in a sporadic form, rather than displaying any 
continuity of development. The reasons for this are suggested as relating to 
differences between the British and Continental political and cultural environments, 
as well as in national artistic traditions and in methods of art education. 


Four pre-war developments are discussed - the early hard-edged abstract work of 
David Bomberg and the constructivist ideas of T. E. Hulme in the short period of 
1912-1914: Paule Vézelay and Marlow Moss - the English pioneers of abstraction in 
Paris in the later 1920s and early 30s: the English members of French group 
Abstraction-Création in the mid 1930 - particularly Ben Nicholson and Barbara 
Hepworth; and the artists, sculptors and architects in the English Unit One and 
Circle groups in the mid to late 1930s, in which Nicholson was an influential figure. 


Prior to the First World War 

Although the term Constructivism did not come into use until 1920, a number of 
Constructivist characteristics are to be found in the period prior to the First World 
War. The idea of the work of art as an object in its own right, of the consequent 
exclusion of external references, and of the artistic process being one of 
systematised construction, all emerged in Continental Europe before the First World 
War. In Britain, the first reflection of these ideas are to be found in the writings of the 
English philosopher manqué, T. E. Hulme, between 1912 and 1914. In Berlin in late 
1912 he heard the art critic and historian, Wilhelm Worringer, lecture on his theory of 
the two fundamental kinds of art - abstractive and empathetic.2 For Worringer, art 
of the Renaissance was organic and typified by empathy - man in a self-confident 
and joyful relationship with nature. Abstraction, on the other hand, Worringer saw as 
inorganic, distrusting of nature, concerned with a search for "the stamp of 
eternalization” and typified by so-called primitive art of Africa or Oceania. He 
described the formal characteristics of abstract art as exhibiting "geometrical- 
crystalline regularity".3 Worringer was concemed simply with his own art-historical 
analysis and made no attempt to promote either one type of art over the other. 
Hulme, though, seized on Worringer's concepts of abstraction and proclaimed 
abstraction as the art of contemporary modemity. In doing so, he departed from 
Worringer by relating abstraction not to primitivism but to the modern machine age. 
Hulme also attacked artists whose work and ideas could be seen as rooted in the 
humanism of the Renaissance. Writing in 1913 he claimed that it was "the business 
of every honest man at the present moment to rid the worid of the sloppy dregs of 
the Renaissance”.4 Forty years later, this view was to be an element in the 
philosophy of Groupe Espace. In journal articles in the early months of 1914, 
Hulme explained his concept of abstraction in terms which were very similar to 
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those of later Constructivists. A few examples illustrate this: 


* I am attempting to define the characteristics of a new constructive 
geometric art. ...... One may separate the modern movement into three 
parts to be Post Impressionism, analytical cubism and a new 
constructive geometrical art. The first of these, and to a certain extent 
the second, seem to me to be necessary, but entirely transitional 
stages leading up to the third, which is the only one containing 
possibilities of development. 

* The re-emergence of geometrical art at the present day may be the 
precursor of the re-emergence of the corresponding general attitude 
towards the world. 

* (There is) anew geometric and monumental art, making use of 
mechanical forms.... based on the idea that abstract form (i.e. form 
without any representational context) can be an adequate means of 
expression.5 


This chapter examines these concepts in relation to the ideas and work of those 
British artists who displayed a Constructivist identity in the years from about 1913 to 
the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939. 


None of this would have had much relevance to the history of British Constructivism 
if it had remained as no more than the fairly obscure writing of a young and largely 
unknown poet and philosopher. But at this time, Hulme was also hosting regular 
Friday evening gatherings of avant garde poets, artists and writers at his London 
house in Frith Street. Here he would relay accounts of his studies, which included 
translations of works by Kandinsky and the philosopher Henri Bergson, expound on 
his theories of philosophy and art, and stimulate lively debate. Among the regular 
attenders was the young painter, David Bomberg. Bomberg is often discussed in 
art-historical literature primarily in relation to his contacts with Wyndham Lewis and 
the Vorticist movement. Thus Lillian Schacherl has suggested that "in his 
geometric and dynamic early work he took his cue from Vorticism".6 Itis a 
contention of this thesis that this relationship with Vorticism has been over-stressed 
and that comments such as Schacherl's ignore Bomberg's uniquely individual quest 
for a modernist form of artistic expression. Although the angularity of the abstracted 
human figure in a number of his works in the years 1912-1914 has visual similarity 
to the hard-edged and restless imagery of the Vorticist paintings of Edward 
Wadsworth and Wyndham Lewis, their work, like that of the Italian Futurists, had 
strong external references through the aim of expressing the dynamism of a 
machine age. While much of their work can be viewed as abstract, it was intended 
to reflect the visual characteristics of modern buildings and industrial machinery. 
Bomberg, however, made little or no reference to the machine in his writings, and 
described his approach in much more formalistic terms as being "the construction 
of pure form".7 


His experimentation along these lines culminated in two extraordinary paintings 
which have been described by William Lipke as "the two most polished and 
complete statements of geometric constructivist art of the pre-war period in 
Britain".8 | would also suggest that Ju-Jitsu (Plate 1) and In The Hold (Plate 2), 
painted between 1912 and early 1914, are the first paintings in 20th century 
European art in which a precisely squared grid is a dominant feature of the whole 
composition. Squared grids have, of course, been used for centuries as an aid to 
copying or enlarging an image, but are painted out in the finished work. There are 
also a few works of 1912 - 14 by European artists such as Robert Delaunay and 
Paul Klee which use grid-like patterning. But in none of these paintings is the grid so 
strictly orthoganal or the areas delineated by the grid so precisely geometric as in 
the Bomberg paintings. 


Bomberg's studies for these two works show that their central portions consist of 
massively splintered imagery of angular human figures. But these are so fractured 
that when the paintings were first exhibited they were universally perceived as 
wholly abstract.9 Even when the original subject matter is known, the dominant 
impression is one of a highly constructed geometric and latticed surface, and in this 
respect both paintings can be seen as anticipating some of the key characteristics 
which were later to be described as Constructivist. 


These paintings also display an affinity with the Constructivist concept of a new art 
for a new world, particularly if one agrees with the views of Rosalind Krauss about 
the modernity of the grid. Writing in the late 1970s, and pointing to the emergence of 
the grid as surfacing in Cubism but subsequently becoming “ever more stringent 
and manifest", she suggested: 


There are two ways in which the grid functions to declare the modernity 
of modern art. One is spatial, the other is temporal. In the spatial sense 
bees flattened, geometricized, ordered, it is antinatural, antimimetic, 
antireal. ..... The grid declares the space of art to be at once 
autonomous and autotelic. In the temporal dimension, the grid is an 
emblem of modernity by being just that: the form that is ubiquitous in 
the art of our century.10 


The innovative constructive, abstract and modernist elements of Hulme's ideas and 
Bomberg's paintings can be seen as related to technological and cultural changes 
which were occurring in the early years of the 20th century. The death of Queen 
Victoria in 1901 and the psychological effect of a new century seem to have 
resulted in a general awareness that times were changing and an old order and 
more static had passed. Innovation in many spheres began to be welcomed rather 
than resisted - particularly in the field of industry and technology. The development 
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of aviation and motoring, and growth in the use of electricity and the telephone, are 
examples of developments with significant social effects. An environment was 
emerging in which new, rational approaches to artistic expression could be seen as 
compatible with new ideas about the nature of a modern society - though very few 
British artists, apart from Bomberg and the Vorticists responded to this new age. 
Taking all these points into account, Hulme as a theorist and Bomberg as an artist, 
can be seen as the first pioneers of significant aspects of a Constructivist tendency 
in the British art scene, though the First World War brought a premature end to this 
episode. 11 


Little was known in Britain about Constructivist art in Russia until well after the First 
World War, and no British artists were involved in the International Faction of 
Constructivists, formed at the Dusseldorf Congress of International Progressive 
Artists in May 1922. Hulme appears to have based his ideas about constructed art 
on what he saw as the constructional nature of Cubism and on some aspects of 
Kandinsky's theories. Bomberg may also have read the translation by M. T. H. 
Sadler of Kandinsky's book, The Art of Spiritual Harmony, published by Constable 
in 1914. But as Sadler acknowledged in his introduction to this book, the reaction of 
most English artists, when faced with a new theory, was to "smile indulgently but 
serious interest is immediately withdrawn”.12 Whether through lack of knowledge or 
interest, or English insularity, Bomberg's innovatory work remained an isolated 
Constructivist event in British art, rather than a first step in any ongoing 
development. 


English pioneers of abstraction in Paris: Vézelay and Moss 

It was to be a decade after the end of the First World War before any British artists 
re-engaged fully with constructed abstraction. Ben Nicholson, influenced by his 
interest in synthetic Cubism, experimented tentatively in the mid 1920s with a few 
abstract works which used flat overlapping planes of colour reminiscent of Cubist 


collages. Plate 3 is an example from 1924 which is clearly lacking in constructional 
precision or conviction. But until the 1930s, most of Nicholson's output consisted of 
simplified representational still-lifes and landscapes. The first English artists to 
plunge fully into abstraction in this inter-war period were two women artists - Paule 
Vézelay and Marlow Moss - who had both left England independently in the mid 
1920s to live and work in Paris. From 1928 onwards, including the period after 1940 
when they returned to live in England, both worked in an abstract mode which made 
little or no reference to external imagery. In this respect they preceded, and were 
more consistent in their vision, than any other of the English abstractionists of the 
1930s such as Nicholson, Hepworth or Wadsworth, who all alternated between 
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‘pure’ abstraction and externally referential imagery. The pioneering role of Vézelay 
and Moss in the history of British abstraction has not as yet been given the 
recognition it deserves. Both feature in the post-war account of Chapter 5 which 
describes Vézelay's founding of the London branch of Groupe Espace, of which 
Moss was also a member. 


Paule Vézelay (1892-1984) was born Marjorie Watson-Williams in Bristol. After 
training at the Bristol School of Art she enrolled at the Slade, but left almost 
immediately to study under John Hassall and George Belcher. She also studied 
lithography at Chelsea Polytechnic. She first gained recognition as a figurative 
painter, had her first one woman London show at the Dorien Leigh Gallery in 1921 
and was invited to join the London Group in 1922. She travelled frequently to 
France and in 1926 moved there on a permanent basis. Soon afterwards she 
changed her name to Paule Vézelay, taking her surname from the town of Vézelay 
where there was a church which she much admired. She chose her new name as 
being more in keeping with the type of work she was producing, while Ronald Alley 
later saw this change as "an act of identification with the School of Paris".13 


In 1928, she abandoned figurative painting and made her first abstract work (lost 
when she left Paris on the outbreak of the Second World War) and from then on 
worked entirely in an abstract mode. She became well-known in modernist Parisian 
art circles, had her first one woman exhibition in the Galerie Jeanne Bucher in Paris 
in 1934, and was elected to membership of the French abstract movement, 
Abstraction-Creation, which had been established largely as a reaction against 
Surrealism. 


in 1936 she began a series of box constructions which she named Lines in Space. 
These consisted of glass-lidded boxes, with white or black-painted interior surfaces, 
within which she strung taut white, red or black threads, and later curved wires. For 
Vézelay, the key features of these works, which she resumed making in the 1950s, 
were their three-dimensionality and the articulation of lines in a three dimensional 
space. Marcel Brion described these works as realising “a completely original and 
independent conception for the expression of form in space, by means of a most 
delicate, most supple and difficult technique”.14 Plate 4 shows an example from 
1936 in which abstract forms are painted on the inner base of the box, providing a 
contrast with the linear effect of the threads. These boxes display a number of the 
Constructivist characteristics discussed in Chapter 1, including the importance of 
the process of their construction, the emphasis on space as a compositional 
element, the use of non-traditional materials (glass, threads, wires), the 
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geometricity of the square boxes and the straight lines of the threads, and the 
perception that they represented a progression from two-dimensional art forms. 


in many of her other works, Vézelay's form of abstraction was outside the primary 
concepts of Constructivism. The floating shapes in many of her paintings in the 
1930s, of which Plate 5 is an example, were vaguely biomorphic, while her life-long 
obsession was the creation of beauty of line. Many years later she was to tell 
Germaine Greer that she would like to be remembered as "a master of line”; that 
she disliked "sad art"; and that the art she preferred involved the creation of 
"something pleasing and happy” - not terms generally associated with 
Constructivism.15 However, her view that "pure” abstract art enhanced the 
environment, and her promotion with Groupe Espace in the 1950s of a synthesis or 
close collaboration between architects and abstract painters and sculptors, place 
her at least in part within the Constructivist tradition. 


Marlow Moss (1890-1958) worked consistently in a Constructivist style from 1929 
in Paris through to her death in Penzance in 1958. She studied originally at the St 
John's Wood School of Art in London and at the Slade (from 1917 to 1919) but left 
for a long period of self-study of philosophy and mathematics before resuming 
painting in 1923 when she joined the London Group. In that year, she also changed 
her first name from Marjorie to Marlow, perhaps to achieve a degree of gender 
ambiguity. She moved to live in Paris in 1926, soon after Vézelay, where she 
quickly became an active member of the Parisian avant-garde. 


She merits recognition as the first British artist to work wholly in the Constructivist 
tradition. It is a comment on the extent to which she has generally been ignored by 
British art historians that her role in Constructivism has been given adequate 
recognition only by a Swiss art historian - Willy Rotzier. In his book, Constructive 
Concepts, Rotzler wrote: 


It is interesting to record that it was a woman who made Britain's most 

compact contribution to constructive art: Marlow Moss. .... After 

studying sculpture philosophy and mathematics, she took up painting 

in 1926, saw works by Mondrian in Paris and shortly afterwards met 

the artist himself. She now gave up lessons under Léger and Ozenfant 

to practice Neo-Plasticism.16 
Rotzler goes on to describe her lengthy professional contact with Mondrian and how 
her own work progressed from sparse geometric paintings, almost indistinguishable 
from Mondrian's orthogonal works, to more complex and dynamic compositions 
and, after her return to the UK in 1940, to three-dimensional reliefs and sculptures. 


Plate 6 shows a work from 1933 which includes the use of double black lines - a 
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compositional device she introduced before it was taken up by Mondrian.17 Plate 7 
is a Mondrian painting of 1935, showing his use of the doubled line. In a letter to 
Jean Gorin in 1933, he had asked for views on the possibility of introducing new 
features into his work, adding: 

I've also asked Mlle Moss and have finally received a (somewhat 

eh letter. .... It includes her theory defending the use of the double 
Netty Nijhoff, a Dutch writer living on Paris in the 1930s and with whom Moss had a 
lengthy lesbian relationship, later said that Moss's theory included the view that 
double lines introduced dynamism into an otherwie static composition and created a 
stronger sense of rhythm in space. 19 


Whatever the visual similarities between the paintings of Moss and Mondrian, 
Moss's approach differed from Mondrian's in one respect which bears significantly 
on their respective Constructivist identities. The basis of Mondrian’s artistic concept 
was a mystical pursuit of a theosophical Absolute, which contrasts markedly with 
Constructivism's rational grounding in science and mathematics. His approach to 
composition was also intuitive rather than calculated. Moss, by contrast and in line 
with Constructivist thinking, constructed the lines and spaces in her paintings 
mathematically, deriving ideas for her works’ proportions and the calculated 
relationships of lines and spaces from the writings of the mathematician Matila 
Ghyka. Ghyka's book, L’Aesthétique des Proportions Dans la Nature et Dans les 
Arts, published in Paris in 1927 was read by Moss (and later by Victor Pasmore). In 
it - and in the 1946 English version, The Geometry of Art and Life - Ghyka analysed 
the geometrical and arithmetic properties inherent in the concepts of proportion and 
symmetry in Plato's philosophy of aesthetics. He also examined the mathematics 
of patterns of symmetry and growth in living organisms and showed that they 
shared a number of the same numerical properties as themes and ratios of 
proportion found in classical Greek architetcure .20 


Moss's recognition as a major artist by the modernist Parisian art world is 
evidenced by her becoming a founder member of the art movement, Abstraction- 
Création: Art Non-figuratif. This movement published five annual cahiers between 
1932 and 1936, each consisting of illustrations of members’ work alongside 
statements by the artists concerned. It is an interesting comment on Moss's status 
at this time that she is one of only ten artists whose work was included in all five 
cahiers - placing her in the same group of prominent artists as Gorin, Herbin, 
Beothy, Gleizes and Moholy Nagy. Mondrian appeared in only three of these annual 
publications. 


Moss's identity with Constructivist concepts is indicated by her statements which 
accompany the illustrations of her work. She wrote: 


Up till now, painting has used forms taken from nature as its means of 
expression. ..... The artist is drawn to these forms because ... they 
seem to be telling him about an unchanging and universal truth 
(which) he accepts as a mystery. But the modem artist is no longer 
content with experiencing mysteries. ..... So the painter is obliged to 
create a new form of visualization. 21 
Her aim appears to have been to develop an art form which involved the 
construction of a visually objective reality, based not on external appearances but 


on underlying mathematical and geometrical forms. 


Moss's artistic career on the Continent ended with the outbreak of the Second 
World War when, in 1940, she escaped from Holland and settled in Cornwall. This 
followed a particularly successful three years in which she had exhibited in major 
abstract and Constructivist art exhibitions in Basel (at the Kunsthalle in 1937), 
Amsterdam (at the Stedelijk Museum in 1938), and Paris in the Salon des Réalités 
Nouvelles exhibition at the Galerie Charpentier in 1939. She reappears in this thesis 
in chapter 5 as a member of the London Branch of Groupe Espace which she joined 
at Vézelay's invitation in 1955. 


Other English members of Abstraction-Création 

Three other British artists. along with Moss and Vézelay, joined Abstraction- 
Création - Edward Wadsworth, Barbara Hepworth and Ben Nicholson.22 
Wadsworth (1889-1949) had abandoned abstraction after the collapse of the 
Vorticist movement and for some ten years painted marine still-lifes and harbour 
scenes before returning to abstraction in 1930. Unlike his angular Vorticist works, 
his imagery now consisted of floating curvilinear forms, somewhat similar to Jean 
Arp's and Paule Vézelay's biomorphic shapes. Plate 8 is a typical work from this 
period which conforms to Constructivist principles only by being a hard-edged 
abstract with no obvious external references. Although not living in France, 
Wadsworth had visited Paris frequently throughout the 1920s and was known to the 
Parisian avant-garde by whom, according to Serge Fauchereau, he was seen in the 
early 1930s as Britain's leading exponent of abstraction 23. He was invited into 
membership of Abstraction-Création in 1932 and his abstract work, similar to that in 
Plate 10, was included in the movement's cahiers of 1932 and 1933. In 1934 he 
made another change of direction and resumed his marine-oriented figurative work. 
Although a significant figure in the history of British abstraction (and to some extent 
British Surrealism) he cannot be categorised as a Cohstructivist. He never claimed 
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any mathematical or scientific basis for his paintings; neither did he appear to see 
abstraction and figuration as being in opposition. Abstraction for him, according to 
Serge Fauchereau, was simply another and equally valid form of pictorial 
expression.24 


Ben Nicholson and Barbara Hepworth were both invited by Jean Hélion to become 
members of Abstraction-Création in 1933, and both embarked around this time on 
abstract work of a geometric nature. Illustrations of their work were included in the 
movement's cahiers of 1933 and 1934, although without commentary in Nicholson's 
case. Hepworth's statement referred to parallels between the visual arts and 
music, contrasting the romanticism of Wagner and the impressionism of Debussy 
with the purer abstraction of Bach. Neither she, nor the editors, made any reference 
to Constructivism or to constructive tendencies, confirming the movement's 
eclectic approach to abstraction and the absence, at least formally, of the promotion 
of any one form of abstract art. As a statement in the first issue said : 


Certain artists have come to the concept of non-configuration by 

the progressive abstraction of forms from nature. ... other artists 

have attained non-configuration purely by geometry or by the use of 

elements commonly called abstract such as circles, planes, bars, 

lines ... We do not judge, we do not compare... 25 
Although Abstraction-Création has been identified in much of the literature as being 
part of Constructivist history, it is perhaps more accurate to see it as a movement 
whose membership included, among others, a number of artists whose work 
displayed constructive or concret characteristics, rather than as a Constructivist 


movement as such. 


It is not clear from archive sources why Nicholson and Hepworth were willing to join 
Abstraction-Création, apart from their extensive contacts and friendships during the 
1920s and early 1930s within the European abstract avant-garde. Nicholson, for 
example, credited Miré and Mondrian (who he first met in late 1933) as sources of 
inspiration, although he also claimed that his first quite crudely hand-drawn 
geometric reliefs originated by chance 26. Whatever the motivation for Nicholson's 
first abandonment of references to external reality it is evident that he quickly came 
to feel that the precision of compass-drawn circles and exact orthogonal squares 
and rectangles served his purpose better than imprecise and obviously hand- 
crafted work, such as the 1933 work shown at Plate 9. The result of introducing 
precision was a series of shallow white reliefs, made of planes of carved board, in 
which various permutations of precisely defined circles and smooth planes, 
explored the effects of tension and balance, and the relationship between space and 
light. Plate 10 shows an example. The transition from freely drawn and craft-like 
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construction to geometric precision can be seen as an early stage in the process by 
which Constructivist artists - particularly in the later systems phase - placed 
increasing emphasis on the role of precise calculation in the determination of their 
imagery. Nicholson, however, stopped short of basing the spatial relationships of 
the geometric forms in his work on arithmetic measurement, relying instead on 
intuitive judgement by eye. A close study of these reliefs also reveals that although 
more precise in their geometricity, they retained traces of hand craftsmanship - for 
example, in the slight roughness of edges - in contrast to the machine-like 
exactitude of many post-war systems works which use techinques and materials 
like engraved lines on laminated plastic. But Nicholson's white reiefs, through their 
overtly constructed nature, geometricity, and absence of external references or 
illusionistic effects, form a significant contribution to the evolution of British 
Constructivist art, even though Nicholson himself made no such claim. John 
Summerson has suggested: 

Nicholson has never committed himself to partisanship or subscribed 

to a manifesto. Neither Russian "constructivism" nor the first-war 

experiments of Malevich have, so far as I know, any bearing on his 

development. 27 
And in Nicholson's own comments about Mondrian, he made clear that it was the 
effect of absorbing the visual and emotional impact of the work, not Mondrian's 
philosophy, which was the source of inspiration. To quote: 


I am not interested to read what he (Mondrian) wrote because I get all I 
need from the feeling of his original thought and from those expressive 
silences in certain periods of his painting. 28 
It can also be argued that Nicholson's white geometri reliefs of the 1930s - like the 
abstract works of Moss and Vézelay in the same period - lie within a Continental 
and not English tradition and context. 


Unit One and Circle 

Nicholson's membership of Abstraction-Création overlapped with his involvement in 
three English art movements - the 7 & 5 Society which he had joined in 1924, Unit 
One which invited him into membership in 1933, and Circle which he co-founded in 
1936. Only the latter was overtly Constructivist, though In all three, Nicholson took a 
leading part in promoting creative abstraction without external references. The 7 & 

5 Society collapsed in 1935, after Nicholson had engineered a rules change in 1934 
which restricted membership to abstractionists. Unit One, which lacked stylistic or 
philosophical coherence, also ended in 1935 after differences between members 
led to a secret ballot as to who should be eligible for membership. Differing 
accounts have been given of the result of the ballot: Henry Moore claimed that only 
he survived the vote, though Paul Nash (Unit One's founder) said later that he too 
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won the ballot.29 Either way, Nicholson's involvement with the movement ended, 
and Sarah Checkland has suggested that this derived from antagonism between 
him and Herbert Read because of the latter's refusal to acknowledge a spiritual 
dimension in Nicholson's white reliefs. Checkland differs from most other 
commentators on Nicholson by emphasising the religious element in these works, 
referring to his Christian Science beliefs.30 She quotes John Russell, for example, 
whose formalistic explanation for the white reliefs was simply that of the artist 
"having pushed a certain idea as far as it would go” 31, And although Charles 
Harrison refers to some of Nicholson's statements as implying an association 
between abstraction and a quasi-religious experience of nature which might be 
related to "the pseudo-philosophical self-justifications of Mondrian or Kandinsky”, he 
does not address the possibility of a more direct influence in Nicholson's work of the 
Christian Science beliefs which he himself acknowledged.32 What is evident is that 
prior to Circle, Nicholson did not see his geometric abstraction in a Constructivist 
context. John Russell quotes him as saying: 


The geometrical forms used by abstract artists do not indicate, as has 
been thought, a conscious and intellectual mathematical approach - a 
square and circle are nothing in themselves and are alive only in the 
instinctive and inspirational use an artist can make of them in 
expressing a poetic idea. 33 
And in his short statement accompanying illustrations of his work in Unit One's 
publication in 1934, Nicholson emphasised the religious nature of his approach to 
abstration and claimed: 


As I see it, painting and religious experience are the same thing, and 

what we are all searching for is the understanding and realisation of 

infinity. 34 
Describing, in this statement, the process of making an abstract work, he wrote of 
painting a board white and then black, superimposing a scarlet circle, and then 
scraping lines through the black to the white, and stopping when the result was 
most pleasing - a wholly intuitive aesthetic process. In equating painting to a 
religious experience, he quoted the scientist Eddington - another dedicated Christian 
Scientist - who had asserted in 1931 that space, time, and the material universe 
itself, were all constructions of the human mind, not susceptible to conventional 
scientific explanation. In summary, although Nicholson's reliefs of the mid ‘30s can 
legitimately be described as Constructivist in their formal characteristics (self- 
referential, geometric, constructed in process) it is not possible to describe 
Nicholson himself as an artist working consciously in the Constructivist tradition. 


The founding in 1936 of Circle - the first art initiative in Britain with an overtly 
constructive identity - was preceded in 1935 by the resignation of Nicholson and 
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Hepworth from Abstraction-Création. This was triggered by the rigorous promotion 
by Herbin and Vantongerloo of ‘pure’ abstraction (i.e. Creation) to the exclusion of 
artists using forms derived from nature; i.e. Abstraction). The Arps, Hélion, Antoine 
Pevsner, Gabo, Vézelay and Delaunay resigned in protest and were followed by 
Nicholson and Hepworth, despite Nicholson's work at that time according with 
Herbin's views. Support for their personal friends appears to have overridden any 
concerns about artistic concepts. 


The genesis of Circle can be understood only in the context of the extensive 
emigration of avant-garde Continental artists and architects to Britain in the mid to 
late 1930s as they escaped from Nazi or Soviet persecution or saw Britain as 
largely unaffected by the growing political unrest across much of mainland Europe. 
Many had Constructivist credentials, including Walter Gropius, Marcel Breuer and 
Moholy Nagy from the Bauhaus, and Mondrian, Eric Mendelsohn and particularly 
Naum Gabo. Most came to London where they became a loose-knit artistic 
community along with a small nucleus of English abstract artists living in 
Hampstead and headed by Nicholson. It seems very doubtful that Circle would 
have emerged if matters had been left entirely to the English contingent - partly 
because the coverage of its publication and exhibition was biased strongly towards 
Continental rather than English artists and architects; partly because Naum Gabo 
rather than Nicholson appears to have been its most active and persuasive founder. 


Circle produced no manifesto and had no formal system of membership. It 
described its purpose as being to bring the work with which it was concemed before 
the public, and "to give to artists - painters, sculptors, architects and writers - the 
means of expressing their views and of maintaining contact with each other’.35 The 
means for achieving these aims were to publish an international survey of 
constructive art, and to mount a related exhibition. The unifying element in an 
otherwise fairly diverse array of artists and architects, was what the editorial in the 
publication, Circle described as "the constructive trend in the art of today" which 
they saw as occurring within a changing social, cultural and technological context.36 
The editorial team consisted of Naum Gabo, Ben Nicholson and the architect Leslie 
Martin. Jeremy Lewison has discussed the use of the term ‘constructive art’ rather 
than ‘Constructivism’ in the title of the Circle publication: 


In its use of the word 'constructive' it attempted to embrace a wide 
cross-section of artists, architects and writers who might not have been 
included under a ‘constructivist’ umbrella. ..... Mondrian (one of the 
participants) who considered himself to be a neo-plasticist would never 
have accepted the constructivist label. 'Constructive’, the editors 
believed, was an all-embracing, neutral term loose enough to 
encompass the leading abstract artists in this country; for essentially 
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Circle appears to have aimed at highlighting the British contribution to 
the European abstract movement.37 
Many years later, Leslie Martin, offered a more explicit explanation for the selection 
of the work of the artists and architects involved: 
We believed that such works were positive and affirmative: they were 
symbols built up around the attempt to construct the work of art, in 
whatever material, into some sense of wholeness and coherence of 
form. ... Above all, Circle was, I think, an attempt, in a period of 
considerable confusion, to achieve a clarification and to demonstrate by 
illustration, examples of a particular attitude of mind that seemed to be 
valid and at work in the art and architecture that we saw around us. It 
spoke for its time.38 
In reality, the modernist contemporary art and architecture to which Martin referred 
was far from being universally accepted. The London art world in 1936 was 
responding excitedly to Surrealism, following the major Surrealist exhibition 
organised by Roland Penrose at the New Burlington Galleries. Paul Nash, Edward 
Wadsworth and even Henry Moore joined Penrose’s group, while John Piper - until 
then associated with Nicholson's abstract group, also abandoned abstraction at that 
time. Piper had married Myfanwy Evans, editor of the magazine Axis, which began 
publication in 1935 at the suggestion of Hélion as an English equivalent of the 
cahiers of Abstraction-Création - that is, a magazine to promote abstraction. But the 
issues steadily became more eclectic and in the summer edition of 1936, Evans 
wrote: 


The battle has been joined between abstract painting and sculpture and 
surrealist painting and sculpture: but it cannot flourish. It is a silly battle. 
There are too many painters who do not paint in the name of either 
(though they have been claimed by one of the two, or both) .39 


Opposition to Surrealism had certainly been a motivation for the founding of 
Abstraction-Création and there are indications that this also influenced the decision 
to launch Circle. In one of Nicholson's rare references to Constructivist concepts 
he commented on the word ‘constructive’ in the Circle title that one thing which 
decided the use of this term was "to divide it from other kinds of abstract art - 
especially from abstract surrealism".40 


By this, Nicholson was presumably referring to the kind of quasi-abstract work of 
artists at that time such as Eileen Agar and, perhaps, Edward Wadsworth and Paul 
Nash. Mondrian, writing in Circle, referred directly to Surrealism as being unable to 
touch true reality because, unlike pure abstraction, it was limited by the 
individualism of the artist and was in "the realm of dreams”.41 There are echoes 
here of the earlier conflict between abstraction and Surrealism in Europe when 
Michel Seuphor founded Cercle et Carré (the predecessor of Abstraction-Création). 
Seuphor later described the Surrealists as "masters of attention-seeking 
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manifestos", and said that "Paris stank of dream worlds".42 But even setting aside 
the abstract versus surrealist battle to which Evans referred, the general situation in 
Britain in the latter part of the 30's was that constructive abstract art was far from 
being accepted as a major art form. Circle's claim that its art reflected "a new 
cultural unity" (and Leslie Martin's later suggestion that this could be seen in the art 
around them) is difficult to substantiate so far as painting and sculpture are 
concerned.43 The dominant themes in British art in the late 1930s were Surrealism 
(typified by the work of Paul Nash) romanticism (e.g. Graham Sutherland) and the 
realism of Victor Pasmore's and William Coldsteam's Euston Road school 


The position was somewhat different for architecture, as much of the new building 
taking place across Europe (and some in Britain) was in the modernist style 
generally associated with the Bauhaus and Le Corbusier. Nicholson's white reliefs 
fo the 1930s can be seen as having an architectural quality closely allied to the 
design features of the modernist buildings of architects such as Gropius, Moholy 
Nagy and Lubetkin. This was recognised at the time by Herbert Read. Commenting 
on these reliefs he noted: "they are the best kind of painting to go with the new 
architecture".44 


Architecture also figured very prominently in Circle, as an analysis of the 
illustrations and text in this publication shows: 


Art form No. of illustrations Pages of text 
Architecture 95 98 
Painting 41 64 
Sculpture 33 46 


The impression arises that the editors of Circle found it easier to obtain examples of 
relevant contemporary architecture than to provide an extensive array of current 
Constructivist art. This view is strengthened by the fact that 14 (34%) of the 
paintings illustrated in Circle dated from the decades prior to the 1930s and were 
not, therefore, part of the contemporary scene which Circle aimed to publicise. 


More central to this thesis, however, is the question of the extent to which Circle 
can be seen as a specifically British contribution to Constructivist art. While 
accepting that it represented an ambitious attempt to convey Constructivist 
concepts to a British audience, the dominance in the publication of European 
writers, artists and architects, and the paucity of British contributors, raise doubts 
about its significance as a purely British initiative. Even a superficial examination of 
the text highlights the very limited input of its two English editors. Together, 
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Nicholson and Martin contributed only five of the publication's 208 pages of text, and 
Nicholson's contribution was particularly brief. It consisted of only half a page of 
short quotations which included his earlier view that painting and religious 
experience were the same thing, and ended with the somewhat trite comment: "the 
present constructive movement is a living force and that life gives birth to life".45 
This contrasted sharply with lengthy articles by Gabo and Mondrian - the former 
setting out his already well-established approach to the constructive idea and the 
role of space as a compositional element, and Mondrian explaining his concept of 
“pure plastic art”.46 


The illustrations in Circle also tend to confirm a view that if the publication was 
intended, in part, to provide a showcase for constructive British art, it had a very thin 
field of artists to draw on. Nicholson was reasonably well represented by four of his 
white reliefs of 1936, but work by only four other British artists was included. Two 
works by Barbara Hepworth's nephew, Arthur Jackson, one of which is shown at 
Plate 11, barely merited a constructive label. In John Piper's two paintings, (one of 
which is at Plate 12), their use of rectangles and straight lines had some relevance 
to Constructivist characteristics, but an illusion of depth caused by the multiple 
overlapping of planes did not. Furthermore, by the time Circle was published Piper 
had abandoned abstraction atter little more than five years’ experimentation. The 
one work by Winifred Dacre (Plate 14) was vaguely Constructivist in that its 
imagery - a circle, an ellipse and a square - was geometric, but Dacre (Nicholson's 
first wife) can hardly be rated as a Constructivist as the bulk of her oeuvre 
consisted of flower paintings and landscapes. 


Apart from Nicholson, only one British painter in Circle - John Stephenson - fully 
merits recognition as a Constructivist. The one work of his in Circle, shown in Plate 
13, with four orthogonal shapes on a plain ground - along with other similar work in 
the 1930's - accords with a view expressed by Alastair Grieve, that his paintings 
and drawings "have more in common with the mathematically inspired Concrete art 
of Van Doesburg or Herbin than with the work of his English counterparts”.47 
Stephenson taught art in the architectural department of the North London 
Polytechnic, and his uncompromisingly geometric imagery, concern for balance 
and sensitivity to space, are all features which can be related to Constructivist 
architecture. Like Nicholson, however, there is no evidence that the precise shapes 
and placement of forms in Stephenson's paintings were determined by any form of 
mathematical calculation. Nevertheless, he could well have gained a greater 
reputation than Nicholson as a constructive artist if he had been both more prolific 
and a better self-publicist. 
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Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore and Eileen Holding (John Piper's first wife) were 
the only British sculptors included in the sculpture section of Circle, and Moore's 
inclusion as a constructive sculptor is highly questionable. It is certainly not an 
identity which he had ever claimed prior to 1937, while in later years - as is 
recounted in chapter 5 - he even objected to his work being described as abstract. 
Circle included two short quotations of his in which the nearest he came to 
expressing a Constructivist viewpoint was to state that architecture and sculpture 
were both concerned with the relationship of masses but that sculpture, being free 
from any utilitarian function, could "attempt much more freely the exploration of the 
world of pure form".48 But commenting on Moore's use of "squareish forms” in the 
mid-30s, David Sylvester has described this as "an entirely personal contribution to 
the idioms of abstract Surrealism” - the very type of art which Nicholson claimed 
Circle was intended to exclude.49 Unfortunately, no record exists of the reasons 
which led the three editors of Circle to include Moore - a particularly puzzling 
selection given that Moore had become a founder member of Penrose's Surrealist 
group only a year before Circle's publication. 


There must also be doubts about the extent to which Barbara Hepworth can be 
classified as a constructive sculptor, although the works selected for illustration in 
Circle were strongly geometric, as shown in Plate 16. It is important, though, to 
recognise that when Circle was being planned, Hepworth's work was in a phase 
which for a period of several years was severely abstract. In 1936 she could well 
have been seen as potentially developing into the kind of pure, constructive 
abstractionism represented by Nicholson's white reliefs. Knowledge of her interest 
in mathematics when a very young woman could have strengthened this view. As 
she herself later wrote about this period, 


The work was more formal and all traces of naturalism had 

disappeared, and for some years I was absorbed in the relationship 

in space, size, texture and weight, as well as in the tensions within 

the forms.50 
But looking back at Hepworth's entire ouevre, her period of geometricism appears 
as no more than a relatively short episode in the life of an artist whose work, in the 
main, consisted of a warmly personal response to landscape and the human figure. 
It is difficult to comment about Eileen Holding with any degree of certainty. The one 
work of hers illustrated in Circle (Plate 15) - a construction of rectangular wooden 
planes - certainly had a strikingly Constructivist appearance, but she neither 
produced a statement nor was her work referred to in statements by other artists. 
Apart from one of her works being included in the Constructive Art exhibition at the 
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London Gallery in 1937, she is absent from both contemporary and later art 
historical literature and none of her work is held by any major British gallery. 


Can Circle be considered as a major manifestation of Constructivist art in Britain? If 
one is looking for evidence of a growth in Constructivist practice, the answer has to 
be no. None of the statements by the British artists referred specifically to the role of 
constructed art as serving the needs of an ideal society, or promoted the concept of 
a synthesis of painting, sculpture and architecture. Also, there is no evidence of 
Circle leading to other artists beginning to work in a Constructivist mode. Indeed, the 
only new initiative in British art immediately after Circle was the founding of the 
Euston Road School in 1938 by William Coldstream, Claude Rogers and Victor 
Pasmore, promoting a form of objective realism, and in part a reaction against what 
they saw at that time as the elitism of both abstraction and Surrealism. 


Did Circle (or the existence of an international community of abstract artists in 
London around that time) lead to a greater international recognition of British 
abstract or Constructivist artists? Again, the answer seems to be no. The inclusion 
(if at all) of British artists in Continental exhibitions of abstract and Constructivist art 
in the short period preceding the Second World War did not increase beyond the 
recognition already accorded to Moss and Vézelay and the inclusion of works by 
Nicholson and Hepworth. It is noteworthy that the only English artist included in the 
major international Constructivist exhibition, Konstructivisme, at the Kunsthalle, 
Basel, in 1937 was Marlow Moss, whose work had been ignored by the Circle 
editors. 


But setting aside these negative aspects, Circle can be considered in a more 
general way as a significant event in the history of Constructivist art in Britain. It 
was certainly an ambitious attempt to set the work of British artists firmly within the 
mainstream of international constructed art, and in this respect it marks an 
important break with the insularity of much pre-war British art. It also represented a 
more direct promotion than Unit One of the Constructivist concept that painters, 
sculptors and architects could share common objectives and a common approach 
to elements of design, style and the organisation of space. In both these respects, 
Circle can be seen as foreshadowing the more extensive Constructivist 
developments of the post-war period, even if the English artists - apart from Moore - 
consisted entirely of a small, close-knit coterie of Nicholson, his first and second 
wives and his second wife's nephew (Dacre, Hepworth, Jackson), and three close 
friends (Piper and his first wife Eileen Holding, and Stephenson). 
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The original intention of the editors of Circle had been to produce annual editions of 
the publication, somewhat on the lines of the annual cahiers of Abstraction-Création. 
In the event this did not happen and Circle remained a single work. The most 
immediate reason was the dispersal of the international group of artists from 
London as concerns grew about the possibility of war with Germany. Gropius and 
Moholy Nagy took up academic appointments in the USA. Nicholson and Hepworth 
left London in 1939 for St. lves where they were soon joined by Gabo. Jackson 
went north to Hull in 1938 to study architecture where he reverted to his family 
name of Hepworth. Mondrian emigrated to New York in 1940. Stephenson stayed in 
London but went back to semi-figurative work during the war. With the outbreak of- 
war, the artists and architects involved with Circle largely lost contact with each 
other and had more pressing and practical concerns, such as survival in personal 
and career terms, than to attempt any continuation of the Circle philosophy. In any 
event, the idealism and optimism inherent in the writings of many Circle contributors 
must have seemed far removed from the grim realities of the global conflict of the 
Second World War. 


The pre-war period in general 

Looking back over the whole pre-war period (including the years immediately 
preceding the First World War) , it is evident that in Britain, Constructivist art never 
took hold as a major element of artistic philosophy or practice. Bomberg's brief 
period of abstraction was an isolated instance of an English artist displaying some 
Constructivist characteristics before Constructivism became defined as a specific 
art movement. Although Vézelay and Moss were English by nationality, their work 
was firmly located within a Parisian context and they were accorded little recognition 
in England, despite their considerable reputations on the Continent. The linking of 
Nicholson and his smail group of family and friends with Constructivist activity 
seems due primarily to the exodus from mainiand Europe in the late 1930s of a 
number of Constructivist artists and architects. As discussed above, although there 
are clear Constructivist characteristics in the work of Nicholson, Hepworth and 
Jackson at this time, there are doubts about their conceptual commitment to the full 
set of Constructivist principles suggested in Chapter 1, even though articles in 
Circle by continental artists and architects such as Naum Gabo, Le Corbusier, 
Marcel Breuer and others did collectively do so Stephenson emerges as the most 
consistent Constructivist, but he cannot be classed as either a major or influential 
figure in the history of British art. 


The reasons for this only sporadic interest in Constructivist concepts derive in the 
main from major differences in political and social pre-war history between Britain, 
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Russia and other European countries. Russian Constructivism was an integral 
component of a revolutionary situation in which traditional hierarchical structures of 
society were to be destroyed and replaced by a newly constructed egalitarian 
system. Art was seen both as contributing to, and influenced by, these revolutionary 
objectives. Early Constructivism elsewhere in Europe, while not driven so directly 
by a revolutionary communist philosophy, was nevertheless linked to concepts of 
reconstruction and a new order after the physical devastation of the First World War 
from which Britain largely escaped. Movements such as De Stijl, Purism and the 
Bauhaus all promoted Constructivist concepts of a new art for a new age after the 
devastation of the First World War. 


The social, political and cultural British response to this war differed significantly. 
Instead of any form of revolutionary idealism about the possibility of a new and 
better society, it appears to have been characterised by a backward-looking 
yearning for the safety and stability of a largely mythical previous age. Politically, the 
modestly modemising coalition government under Lloyd George was replaced in 
1922 by the Conservatives, whose election manifesto claimed that "the crying need 
of the nation at this moment ... is that we should have tranquillity at home and 
abroad”.51 Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister from 1923 to 1937, apart from two short 
periods of unsuccessful Labour governments in 1924 and 1929-31, adopted very 
much the same approach, portraying himself and his party as defenders of 'the little 
man’ and of British society as a non-political community. He was followed by Neville 
Chamberlain whose desperation to prevent war with Germany - strongly supported 
at the time by the majority of the population - meant that caution and compromise 
rather than the pursuit of any single-minded principle dominated the British political 
landscape, and this was echoed to some extent in British art. 


Socially, perhaps the most significant development in these inter-war years was 
suburbanisation. In contrast to much of Europe, where most new domestic building 
was of blocks of flats within the cities, speculative developers in Britain, such as 
Ideal Homes, built large estates of mainly semi-detached houses on green-field 
sites surrounding the previous city boundaries. These houses were sold at 
extremely low prices to meet an almost insatiable demand for the house and garden 
of one’s own. Suburbia symbolised a nation of individuals who could retreat into their 
own private, domestic environment where the curtains could be drawn to shut out 
the wider world - not a society likely to be receptive to challenging new political or 
cultural ideas. 


The art of this period largely reflected the character of the times. In the 1920s, 
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Roger Fry and Clive Bell promoted an aesthetic which looked back to Post- 
Impressionism and saw British painting as inferior to that of Paris. The 7 and 5 
Society's attempt to establish some form of British identity was characterised at its 
launch in 1919 by its timid approach to anything really new. Its manifesto stated: 
The SEVEN & FIVE are grateful to the pioneers, but feel there has been 
of late too much pioneering along too many lines in altogether too much 
of a hurry. ...... Individual members have their own theories of Art, but 
as a group the SEVEN & FIVE has none. 52 
The only overtly political movement started by artists in the inter-war years was the 
anti-fascist Artists’ International Association, founded in 1933. Strongly influenced 
by their visits to the Soviet Union, its founders responded favourably to Soviet art of 
that time: but this was post-1920 Socialist Realism, not the earlier revolutionary 
Constructivism. By the latter part of the 1930s, and in the light of the Spanish Civil 
War and the rise of Fascism in Italy and Germany, Constructivism must have 
seemed increasingly irrelevant as well as out of tune both with an increasing 
concern for social realism (the Euston Road School in Britain) and with the ongoing 
escapism of the traditional bias in much British art towards actual or abstracted 
landscape. 


In summary, therefore, it can be seen that although there were sporadic 
manifestations of a Constructivist nature throughout the pre-war period, and 
although the publication Circle espoused the Constructivist characteristics set out in 
chapter 1, no strong and specifically British basis had been established for the post- 
war emergence of more significant and overtly Constructivist initiatives. Cubism, 
Klee, Mondrian, Max Bill and Richard Lohse would be the principal, though not sole, 
sources of ideas and inspiration for the first post-war Constructivists, rather than 
Nicholson or any other of the pre-war British artists. The development of an 
approach involving the use of pre-determined mathematical or geometric systems 
also had to await artists such as Anthony Hill and Kenneth Martin in the post-war 
period. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE CONSTRUCTIONIST GROUP'S ORIGINS, 1945 - 1951 


The Second World War brought an abrupt end to innovative artistic activity in both 
Britain and mainland Europe, as well as disrupting the whole institutional framework 
of the international art world. In Britain, many museums and galleries were closed; 
a generation of young people who would otherwise have become art students 
volunteered or were conscripted for various forms of war service; existing painters 
were commissioned as war artists and so had to restrict their imagery to relevant 
subject matter. Britain ended the war economically impoverished and with a 
damaged and out-dated infrastructure. However, the years immediately after the 
end of the war in 1945 were characterised by a spirit of optimistic reconstruction 
and a determination to create a better and more egalitarian society. This was an 
environment conducive to the re-emergence of Constructivist ideals about the role 
of a new art and architecture in the building of a new world. 


The first significant post-war development in Constructivist activity was the 
emergence in 1951 of a small group of artists around Victor Pasmore who 
eventually became known as 'constructionists' for reasons discussed later. Of the 
three post-war groups with which this thesis is primarily concerned, the 
Constructionist group is the one about which there is already a considerable 
literature; in particular, Alastair Grieve's book, Constructed Art in England: a 
neglected avant-garde, and two series of articles, one by Grieve in the Burlington 
Magazine 1; the other by Adrian Lewis in Artscribe.2 But in this chapter | have 
attempted to pay more attention than in these accounts to three aspects which help 
to set the work and ideas of the Constructionists more firmly within the social, 
political and cultural environment of their times. These include statutory and 
institutional developments in the early post-war period; the transition of the relevant 
artists from representation to abstraction during these years; and the impact of the 
1951 Festival of Britain. 


The immediate post-war years: 1945-1950 
Given the eonomically impoverished situation in Britain at the end of the war, and 


what might have been expected as the depressed mood of a nation fatigued by a 
six year conflict, a surprising feature of the early post-war years is the extent of 
innovative and idealistic statutory and institutional change. This trend had become 
evident even while the war was in progress. The Beveridge report, proposing the 
creation of a welfare state, had been published as early as 1942 when the outcome 
of the war was far from evident, and had been given support by the war-time 
coalition government as a blueprint for post-war reform. Similarly, the Education Act 
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of 1944 - published while south east England was under attack from the V1 flying 
bombs - laid the foundations of a system of universal free education. Aspiring artists 
returning from war service benefited particularly from the Act's provisions for free 
education for mature students. Post-war reconstruction was also given 
considerable attention. For example, the publication in 1945 of Professor 
Abercrombie's ambitious Greater London Pian generated extensive and often 
enthusiastic public support and debate.3 Political change occurred with the Labour 
victory of 1945 when the revered war leader, Winston Churchill, was replaced as 
Prime Minister by Clement Attlee. A widespread programme of nationalisation of 
major industries followed, while the Beveridge report was translated into the National 
Health Service and a wide-ranging system of social benefits. 


During and immediately after the war, a growing public interest in science and its 
application to society can be evidenced by the best-seller status of two books by 
Lancelot Hogben - Science for the Citizen and Mathematics for the Million.4 
Although both were first published shortly before war broke out, they were revised 
and reprinted several times during and after the war and sold in increasing numbers 
from 1945 into the early 50s. In one edition, Hogben described Science for the 
Citizen (a tome of 1100 pages) as being written 

... for the large and growing number of intelligent adults who realise that 

the impact of science on society is now the focus of genuinely 

constructive social effort.5 
Constructive social change, with a rational and humanist rather than Communist 
basis, was very much a feature of the mood of the times - and had strong echoes of 
a Constructivist philosophy. 


Institutional change occurred, too, in the world of the arts. 1940 had seen the 
establishment of the War Artists’ Advisory Committee by the Director of the 
National Gallery, Kenneth Clark. In the same year the Committee for the 
Encouragement of the Arts was founded (soon renamed the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts - CEMA), which became the state-funded 
Arts Council of Great Britain in 1945. The Tate Gallery, closed during the war, re- 
opened in 1946 and for the first time received an acquisition grant from central 
government. The British Council, which had been formed by a group of industrialists 
in 1933 to publicise British culture abroad, quickly became a post-war vehicle, 
supported by the Foreign Office, for the promotion of British art internationally. 
Through its extensive programme of overseas exhibitions of British art, and by its 
sponsorship of British artists (particularly Moore and Nicholson in the late 1940s) at 
major international events such as the Venice Biennale, the Council contributed 
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significantly to the erosion of the perception of British art as insular.6 The Institute of 
Contemporary Arts (ICA), founded, among others, by Herbert Read and Roland 
Penrose, opened in 1948 with the aim of providing institutional support, independent 
of State funding, for the promotion of modernist art. 


In the private sector, the end of the war saw the opening of several London galleries 
which became outlets for modernist and avant-garde Continental and British art. 
Roland Browse Delbanco opened in 1945, Gimpel Fils in 1946 and the Hanover 
Gallery in 1947. There were developments, too, in the world of art publishing. The 
journal Art News & Review began publication in 1948 and provided coverage of 
London exhibitions. Penguin Books began a series of short monographs in 1945 - 
The Penguin Modern Painters, edited by Kenneth Clark - devoted almost entirely to 
British artists, including Nicholson, Moore, Piper and Pasmore. Two specialist art 
bookshops in London - Zwemmer's and Tiranti's - began importing art publications 
from Europe and the USA, among which the American series, Documents of 
Modern Art, provided much sought-after English translations of the writings of artists 
such as Mondrian and Klee. Tiranti was also the UK agent for the sale of new 
foreign art journals such as the French Art d’Aujourdhui, edited by André Bloc, the 
founder of Groupe Espace. In the late 1940s and early 1950s Tiranti published an 
impressive range of art books and monographs including several of direct interest to 
the Constructionists, such as Wittkower's Architectural Principles in the Age of 
Humanism (1949) and Sewter's work On the Relationship Between Painting and 
Architecture (1951). 


Although the changing social and cultural environment of the immediate post-war 
years can thus be seen as potentially favourable for the emergence of a 
Constructivist avant-garde, it was some five years after the end of the war before 
this occurred with the formation of the group around Pasmore in 1951. Why this 
delay? To examine this question it is necessary to consider the situation in which 
each of the artists found themselves at the end of the war, and to trace the 
developments in their work which eventually led to their coalescence as a group. 
For all of them, the period 1945 to 1950 was one of changing personal 
circumstances and a restless and sometimes lengthy search for a satisfying 
means of artistic expression. 


The oldest of the group, at age 40 in 1945, was Kenneth Martin. He had been a 
conscientious objector during the war, serving in London's Civil Defence 
organisation. With a pre-war qualification from the Royal College of Art, he made his 
immediate post-war living as an art teacher, first at the Camberwell School of Art 
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where his colleagues included Victor Pasmore and William Coldstream, then at 
Goldsmiths College and the Central School of Art. 


Mary Martin, at 37, was three years younger than Kenneth whom she had married 
in 1930. Trained originally at Goldsmiths College and the Royal College of Art, she 
was not involved in any art teaching in the immediate post-war years when her time 
was largely occupied with bringing up her two young sons, John and Paul, born in 
1944 and 1946. 


Victor Pasmore, aged 37 in 1945, had been, like Kenneth Martin, a conscientious 
objector during the war, serving with London's fire and rescue service after a short 
period in prison when he refused conscription into the armed services. In 1945 he 
had already been teaching part-time at the Camberwell School of Art for two years, 
a position he held until 1949 when he moved to a teaching post at the Central 
School of Art where he been an evening class student in the late 1920s. 


In 1945, the sculptor Robert Adams was 28. He too had initially been a 
conscientious objector during the war, but then worked in a reserved occupation for 
a Northampton engineering company (Cooch & Sons). He had attended evening 
classes in drawing and painting at the Northampton School of Art in the late 1930s, 
and in 1949 joined the teaching staff of the Central School of Art, where he met 
Victor Pasmore. Prior to that during he had made a precarious living as a full-time 
sculptor. From 1948 onwards he made numerous visits to Paris, meeting among 
others, the sculptors Brancusi and Laurens. 


Adrian Heath was 25 when he returned to the UK in 1945 after war service and his 
release from a prisoner-of-war camp in Germany, where he had met Terry Frost 
who was later to have a peripheral involvement with the Constructionists and 
Groupe Espace. Heath had studied art under Stanhope Forbes in Newlyn in 1938, 
and he enrolled at the Slade on his return to civilian life, studying there until 1947. In 
1948 he visited Paris and then travelled south to Carcassonne where he lived, 
worked and exhibited for a year. On his return in 1949 he visited Ben Nicholson in 
St. Ives. 


Anthony Hill was the youngest of the group. He was only 15 at the end of the war. 
He enrolled as a student at St Martin's School of Art in 1947, transferring to the 
Central School in 1949. There, in addition to coming under the influence of Victor 
Pasmore and Robert Adams, he trained in the Department of Interior Design, 
following a basic course very similar to that of the pre-war Bauhaus. The emigré 
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head of the Department, F. L. Marcus, was a friend of Walter Gropius, while another 
of Hill's teachers, Naum Slutzky, had been a Bauhaus student. In 1950 Hill began 
an annual series of visits to Paris where he met a number of constructive and 
concrete artists including Georges Vantongerloo and Michel Seuphor. 


Two young modernist architects - Trevor Dannatt and John Weeks - designed 
exhibitions for the Constructionists in the 1950s. Trevor Dannatt, age 25 in 1945, 
later taught in the Central School's Department of Interior Design - becoming yet 
another of Pasmore's contacts - and in 1948 was appointed a member of the 
architectural design team for the Royal Festival Hall. The team was led by Leslie 
Martin, the architect who had co-edited Circle in 1937. John Weeks, one year 
younger than Dannaitt, studied at the Architectural Association in 1938-1942 and 
again in 1945 to 1946. He then specialised in hospital research and design for the 
Nuffield Foundation which promoted a multi-disciplinary approach to hospital design 
to which Mary Martin would later contribute. 


One of the points emerging from these brief accounts is that all these artists, apart 
from Heath, had a common link with Victor Pasmore through their mutual contacts 
at the Camberwell and Central art schools. in this connection, Pasmore can be 
seen as a natural potential leader, partly because he was already an established 
painter with a national reputation, partly because of his wide network of contacts 
which included several London galleries and the influential Kenneth Clark, and partly 
because of his strong personality.” 


It is also evident that in the immediate post-war years the future members of the 
Constructionist group had little personal contact with the only existing British 
abstract group at that time - the artists clustered around Nicholson in and near St. 
Ives. Pasmore, for example, did not visit St Ives until 1950 when he had already 
embraced abstraction. Only Heath appears to have made contact with Nicholson 
prior to 1950, although the work of several of the St Ives artists was known to the 
Constructionists through London exhibitions - such as the 1947 Nicholson 
retrospective at the Lefevre gallery. But two links with pre-war Constructivist activity 
can be noted. Pasmore, Adams and Hill were all involved with the Central School's 
Bauhaus-like basic design course which emphasised the nature of materials and 
the geometric and colour components of composition and design. And Trevor 
Dannatt's work in the Royal Festival Hall design team was directed by Leslie Martin, 
the pre-war Circle co-editor. 


One of the reasons for the relatively late formation of the Constructionist group was 
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the informality of a grouping based on the development of personal contacts and the 
slow discovery of mutual interests, rather than on any institutional process of 
publicity and recruitment. In this, they differed from Groupe Espace in which 
membership was formalised by invitation and formal election. But the principal 
reason why the group did not coalesce with a Constructivist identity until 1951 was 
that with the exception of Hill, each artist was involved in a journey of several years 
from figuration to abstraction. (Hill never had a figurative phase, producing abstract 
imagery from the beginning.) For the Martins, Heath and Pasmore, however - and to 
a more limited extent for Adams - the years of 1945 to 1950 were marked by 
growing dissatisfaction with their own representational art and by an eventual 
adoption of forms of abstraction based increasingly on geometric components as 
distinct from abstraction from natural forms. 


Victor Pasmore gave several accounts of his abandonment of figurative painting 
which differ in their emphasis. The earliest of these was in a talk he gave in a debate 
at the ICA in January 1951. Emphasising that abstraction freed the artist from 
centuries of dependence on the power of natural representation, he nevertheless 
stressed that he "had not set out to express abstract ideas but human feelings”.8 
He then made two somewhat contradictory statements about the link between 
abstraction and nature, first claiming that his work was "not the result of abstraction 
in front of nature but a method of construction emanating from within".9 But he 
followed this with an aknowledgement of abstraction from nature by stating he used 
geometric forms... 

... Not because I wish to create a geometric art, but because these forms, 

being already abstracted from nature and universally recognised, have 

become concrete elements in themselves and as such, lend themselves 

to interpretation by the painter. 10 
In along interview with Denis Duerdon in 1970, Pasmore recounted how he had 
seen some of Nicholson's abstract reliefs in the 1930s, had then experimented 
unsatisfactorily with geometric imagery but had quickly reverted to representational 
work. He went on to explain his change of approach on starting the Euston Road 
School in 1938 as being in part a reaction against the School of Paris and "Ivory 
Tower formalist abstract painting” which at that time he considered to be isolated 
from ordinary life.11 Duerdon asked him if this new emphasis on realism had a 
political dimension, but Pasmore replied: 


I was not concerned with the political side at all. I simply hadn't got time to 
bother about politics... my work was reactionary on a purely pictorial 
level.12 


Pasmore's dismissal of politics in this statement is in contrast to his active 
invalvement with the left-wing Arms for Spain movement at the time of the Spanish 
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Civil War.13 But although Euston Road imagery was figurative, Pasmore claimed 
that in this phase of his work he was also trying to get back to the essentials of 
painting, while realising that there could be no return either to Impressionism or 
photographic realism. This, he said, led him to make a new start: 


Instead of making basic structures from visual references I decided to 

start from actual concrete, like the point of a pencil or an actual circle or 
square for its own sake. ... I investigated all kinds of things - what happens 
if you start with a square; what happens if you start with a circle... I 
completely rejected the idealistic things of Mondrian. I examined every 
possible avenue by experimenting with various starting points. And this 
has been the basis of my work since then. 14 


In this interview, Pasmore seemed particularly eager to disassociate his approach 
to abstraction from that of both Mondrian and Nicholson - emphasising simply the 
ability of the abstract artist to create his own object from simple geometric 
components: 


Mondrian was concerned with the basic structure of the cosmos whereas 
Nicholson's pictures are concerned with the basic structure of everyday 
things. Now I'm not interested in that. I'm interested in basic elements.!5 


In this account, Pasmore described his transition to abstraction primarily in terms of 
the abandonment of representation. In an account written 10 years later, he placed 
more emphasis on a search for an appropriate process and on the consequent 
abandonment of painting itself.16 He went on: 


In view of the negative results of my first attempts at this in the early 1930s 
I had no intention of embarking on this venture again without a thorough 
investigation into its implications. The question which had to be answered 
was not whether independence was right or wrong, but simply whether it 
was possible. To implement this I turned my studio into a kind of research 
laboratory with the object of establishing a basic and objective alphabet or 
process from which an independent morphology, appropriate to both 
painting and sculpture, could be developed. This meant changing the 
process of painting from one of visual abstraction to that of intrinsic and 
organic construction.17 


Painting, wrote Pasmore, always has a concrete existence of its own, independent 
of its subject matter, and this realisation led him to consider how this independence 
might be made absolute by focusing on the physical attributes of the picture plane..: 


To emphasize this condition unequivocally I started by abandoning the 
paint brush, with its illusionistic associations, and adopted the paper 
collage technique of early Cubism. ..._ This affirmation of the concrete 
surface and pigmental substance of painting led to the notion of 
constructing a picture like a carpenter constructs a box with wood, saw, 
hammer and nails. Hence the collage developed into relief.18 


It is interesting that in these two accounts, made many years after the event, Pasmore 


made no reference to any contextual social or political influences. Similarly, he made 
no suggestion that the constructive aspect of his new work had any connection with 
pre-war Constructivism. Yet in 1951, barely three years after the first of his post-war 
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abstracts, he contributed to correspondence about abstract art in The Listener and 
wrote that "Today, the whole world is shaken by the spirit of reconstruction”, and 
added that a relevant new language was being formed in painting, sculpture and 
architecture.19 As Margaret Garlake has suggested: 


There could have been no more appropriate model than the 

revolutionary public art that had briefly flourished in Germany and the 

Soviet Union at the end of the First World War: an uncompromisingly 

new art was a metaphor for social change as applicable to Britain in 

1948 as to Russia in 1917. 20 
It is difficult to imagine that Pasmore's conversion to abstraction was wholly 
unaffected by the optimistic and reconstructive spirit of the times, or that he had 
learnt and applied nothing from the ideas and works of de Stij/ and the Bauhaus. 
The basic design course on which he taught at the Central School and which was 
led by ex-Bauhaus emigrés involved a focus on just those basic elements - such as 
the square and the circle - which Pasmore tumed to as the basic components of his 
abstract work. 


The disappearance of recognisable objects in Pasmore's new work of 1948-1950 
was viewed by many commentators of the period as marking a dramatic change of 
direction by an established artist with a significant reputation as a modern 
representational painter. For example, Herbert Read, writing in 1959, described 
Pasmore's "conversion to Constructivism" as occurring within a single year and 
being "the most revolutionary event in post-war British art’.21 But a close study of 
the works themselves suggests that it may be more accurate to see this change as 
an evolutionary process over a period of several years. There are abstract 
tendencies in his representational paintings of the 1940s, and representational 
indications in his early abstracts. 


Two examples of an abstract tendency in-his pre-abstract work can be seen in his 
1944 painting, Camberwell; and in The Gardens of Hammersmith No. 2 of 1949. 
The former (Plate 17) consists of a roofscape which is little more than an 
assemblage of rectangles and triangles with a strong visual emphasis on verticals 
and horizontals. Only a skeletal tree - reminiscent of Mondrian's trees during his 
transitional phase from figuration to abstraction - breaks up the geometry. It is a 
composition which can readily be converted to an abstract form of imagery. In the 
Hammersmith Gardens painting (Plate 18), the trees have become even more 
minimal, though the most significant feature in terms of constructive abstraction is 
the geometric basis of the painting, and the way this framework has been exposed 
to view. The surface of the canvas is subdivided by a number of lines which though 
not evident in reproductions are very visible when studying the work itself. These 
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lines determine the division of the painting's pictorial elements, and it would be 
normal in a representational painting for them to be painted over. Instead, Pasmore 
left them visible, as though he wanted the abstract construction of the composition 
to be evident to the viewer. Several features of the painting relate to precise 
geometric or arithmetic proportions, and it seems unlikely that this arose by chance. 
Thus some of the lines meet at a point exactly one quarter of the way up on the 
right-hand edge, and others halfway up on the left-hand edge. The river border of the 
gardens is on a line running from a quarter of the way up on the left-hand edge to the 
mid-point of the right-hand edge. the trunk of the second tree from the left marks a 
point which denotes the golden section of the width of the painting. Geometric 
characteristics in several of Pasmore's figurative paintings in the mid to late 1940s 
suggest that he was moving towards abstraction before he began the specific 
exploration of abstract forms to which his own accounts refer. 


Similarly, a number of his early abstracts appear to have figurative allusions. In an 
early abstract such as Spiral Motif: The Coast of the Inland Sea of 1950 (Plate 19) 
the lower spirals can be read as waves in the sea, and the upper spirals as swirling 
clouds. Similarly, the horizontal division of Spiral Motif: The Eclipse of 1950 (Plate 
20) can be seen as a horizon line, while a circle and semi-spiral swirls can also be 
seen as sun and clouds, and the more geometric lower portion could well be 
derived from some form of townscape, rather like the Camberwell painting. The 
exception, in which little or no references to external reality can be distinguished, is 
the small series of experimental collages of 1949. Plate 21 is an example which 
clearly displays its derivation from Synthetic Cubism and works such as Braque's 
Verres et Bouteillle: Fourrures of 1913, shown at Plate 22. But although Pasmore 
explained these collages as being a logical development in a transition from 
paintings to reliefs, they do not figure prominently in his work, nor did he pass 
through a stage in which he worked only in this format. His early abstract painting 
continued during the short period in which he also experimented with these Cubist- 
inspired collages. His first fully Constructivist works - painted reliefs from which all 
figurative traces had been eliminated - are generally considered to have been first 
produced in 1951, and Plates 23 and 24 provide two examples. As these show, at 
this stage he had not abandoned paint. His use of modern and unpainted materials 
such as perspex and aluminium - more closely in line with Constructivist principles 
than the early reliefs - did not occur until later in the 1950s. The small reliefs of 1951 
had been preceded in 1950 by a large work for which he had been commissioned 
by London Transport. This was a large mural for the staff canteen of a bus garage in 
Kingston. Conceived originally as a two-dimensional mural, the finished work was in 
shallow relief and can be taken as a transition between two-dimensional painting 
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and the full reliefs of 1951. How this came about seems to have been more a matter 
of artistic intuition than of academic theory. In Pasmore's words: 


An architect had asked me to do a big mural in a bus garage canteen at 
Kingston, Surrey. I did the usual rectangles and squares, and looking at this 
thing it seemed a bit feeble on the wall. It didn't really measure up to the 
architectural space. I thought if I turn this into a relief it will bring it to life, 
which I did, and this brought the whole thing more in relation to the 
architectural space. This was the first time I started doing low reliefs.22 


This work is significant in British Constructivist history as being the start of Pasmore's 
lengthy association with architects and also an indication of his belief in the 
Constructivist concept of art in the service of society. It is the first of a large number of 
architectural commissions for abstract paintings, reliefs and sculptures, in public and 
commercial buildings, undertaken by Pasmore, the Martins and Robert Adams. 


Kenneth Martin, like Pasmore, was painting in a figurative mode in 1945, though as an 
all but unknown artist, and his conversion to abstraction consequently attracted far less 
attention than Pasmore's. The change, according to Martin's own account, was 
triggered by a series of paintings he made in the late 1940s of a railway cutting in Chalk 
Farm, close to the Martins' London home. Plate 25 shows one of these works, painted 
in 1948, which illustrates the extent to which Martin was simplifying the shapes in the 
landscape and reducing the imagery to flat planes of colour. Talking to Andrew Forge in 
1972, Martin explained that in these paintings he found himself "pushing towards a kind 
of abstraction", and went on: 

It was sort of abstracting from nature because I thought that abstracting 

from nature was better than pure abstraction or constructed abstracts which 

I didn't know anything about.23 
Realising that his paintings were beginning to lose their sense of actual places and 
instead were becoming compositions of shapes and colour combinations, Martin 
began an intensive study of design principles and the scientific and mathematical 
concepts of authors such as D'Arcy Thompson. He spent much time, too, in the 
Science and Natural History Museums. He told Andrew Forge: 


I started to explore geometrical composition.... I began to find out about the 
dividing of the canvas, about proportions and systems of proportions. ... 
These various systems of proportions were related to nature, so that tied up 
with my supposed love of nature. ... I then did one or two paintings which 
were really a big step forward, and in effect it was nothing like anyone else 
was doing as they were completely constructed mental constructs. 


In this comment, Martin was probably referring to a few experimental works such as 
that shown at Plate 26 (Composition 1949) which although being ‘pure’ abstractions, 
were wholly untypical of his work from 1951 onwards. 


So far as any influence of other artists was concerned, Martin's main interest in the late 
1940s was in Paul Klee, whose work he had first seen at an exhibition in London in 
1945. As he wrote in 1968: 


Analytical study of works by Klee had led me towards an understanding of 
him as a constructing artist. ... Here was objective building, one event upon 
the next.25 


What Martin seems to have concluded from his study of Klee (and from his scientific 
and mathematical studies) was that any traces of representation which might be 
evident in abstractions from nature detracted from the identity of the work of art as an 
object in its own right. Consequently, he decided he needed to find a way of reversing 
the process of abstraction. In an unpublished article in 1955, referring to what he 
termed "the Constructivist idea”, he wrote: 

Beyond the simplest geometrical shape lies a world of forms. .... It is not a 

reduction to a simple form of the complex scene before us. It is the building 

by simple elements of an expressive whole.26 
By the end of 1950 Martin had spent about four years in a transition from increasingly 
simplified landscape paintings, through abstraction from nature, to pure abstract 
paintings constructed from geometric elements, then to constructions of metal, wood 
and wire, and finally in 1951 to a move, not into reliefs like Pasmore, but into the 
construction of mobiles. He had concluded that movement (and the concept of time 
which movement implies) was one of the basic elements from which an autonomous 
art object could be constructed. Martin's final discovery and development of a 
satisfying form of artistic production has, as in Pasmore's case, misleadingly been 
described by critics as a dramatic and sudden event. Thus James Burr, reviewing the 
Martin retrospective exhibition at the Tate in 1975 claimed: 

At a time when English art was bland and romantically figurative, in 1948-49, 

he changed abruptly to abstraction - very soon after a similar conversion by 

Pasmore of almost Pauline sudden-ness.27 
In addition to ignoring the lengthy exploratory period of Martin's conversion to 
constructive abstraction, Burr also claimed that this had been helped by the example of 
the Russian Constructivists. But while a case can be made in formal analytical terms 
for relating Martin's work to some of the original Constructivist concepts of Gabo and 
Pevsner, there is no evidence that this - let alone the original utilitarian concepts of 
Tatlin or Rodchenko - figured in Martin's own thinking. In his extensive writings 
throughout his life there are very few references to Russian Constructivism and in the 
last essay before his death in 1984 he wrote: 


I came to abstract construction not through knowledge of or interest in 
Constructivism, but like some other artists through pictorial geometric 
composition, thus moving from copying the appearance of nature to pure 
invention. ... Important stimuli came from the work itself. I learned about 
Constructivism later. ... And it was through my study of Paul Klee that I 
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had begun to appreciate system.28 


What we see in Martin is very much a process of personal exploration and discovery 
which led him in time to evolve a set of concepts and a body of work which meet most 
of the criteria which justify a Constructivist label, though without being strongly 
influenced by earlier Constructivist artists. 


Martin did acknowledge, however, the stimulation and encouragement he derived from 
contacts and discussions with Pasmore and other of his contemporaries. Not all these 
contacts involved deep intellectual debate. For example, Martin attributed the 
construction of his first mobile to a suggestion by the sculptor, Eduardo Paolozzi, and 
recounted to Andrew Forge: 

I was associated with sculptors like Robert Adams and Paolozzi. ... I spent 

a day with Paolozzi who said: "You ought to make a mobile, Kenneth". I was 

very enthusiastic because it was a break. ... And I said to Mary (his wife): 

"You could make something with cured plaster inside something" - and she 

made her first relief.29 
Mary Martin, who had married Kenneth in 1930, appears to have made a much more 
rapid change from representation to constructive abstraction than either Pasmore or 
her husband. Prior to, and immediately after the war she painted in a broadly Post- 
Impressionist style, though with little success, and also earned some money by 
designing and weaving rugs. In the mid 1940s her output was limited by what Alan 
Bowness has described as the difficult social and economic circumstances many 
women artists experienced at that time and by the demands of a young family.30 It 
may be that the resultant intermittent nature of her work made a major change of 
direction easier to accomplish. 


In the limited explanations she gave of her adoption of a constructive art form, she 
referred mainly to her study of Cubism. In her words: 


The logic by which I became an abstract painter in 1950 was set in motion 

among many other things (e.g. traditional uses of laws of proportion and 

pictorial composition) by a study of the Cubists' use of the "moving format". 

I saw that it could be used as an inventing element in its own right as a 

geometric shape; non mimetically.31 
Unlike Kenneth Martin or Pasmore, Mary Martin does not appear to have gone through 
a phase of abstracting from nature but to have moved directly from representational or 
realistic work to pure abstraction. After producing a few abstract paintings which she 
dismissed as ‘designs’, she moved quickly in 1951 into making a unique form of 
shallow orthoganal reliefs in which permutations of squares and part-cubes formed the 
dominant elements. Plates 27 and 28 show two early examples, which also illustrate 


the link with Paolozzi which Kenneth referred to. At that time, Paolozzi was making 
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some works by carving slabs of baked plaster - a technique Mary adopted in this and 
other early constructive works. She later used metal and wood, but the formal and 
essentially Constructivist characteristics of her earliest reliefs - based almost entirely 
on variations of the square and the cube - formed the basis of her work throughout her 
life - including the architectural commissions described in the next chapter. 


For Adrian Heath and Robert Adams, the transition from figurative work to abstraction 
during the late 1940s involved a shorter period of experimentation and change than for 
Pasmore and the Martins. In Heath’s case, this was due in part to the fact that he was 
not able to continue his formal art studies at the Slade until he retumed to the UK after 
spending four years in a prisoner of war camp. Leaving the Slade in 1947 he moved to 
the South of France, where he painted conventional landscapes and portraits for about 
a year, and had an exhibition in the Museé de Carcassonne. During this time he 
became increasingly interested in Cubism. Writing in 1979 he explained how this led 
him away from the figurative tradition: 

I was able to escape from this tradition by the study of Cubism and in 

particular the paintings of Jacques Villon and Juan Gris. I did not like their 

work as much as that of Picasso and Braque but their use of geometry 

seemed to offer a more rational and impersonal means of development.32 
Retuming to London in 1948 he developed his study of compositional principles by 
extensive reading, recounting in 1981: 


The dry bones from which I started were culled from the writings of 

Hambidge and Matila Ghyka. I learned how to develop a theme from 

selected proportional elements.33 
In 1949, Heath produced his first purely abstract works which took the form of 
groupings of largely orthoganal shapes in different colours. Plate 29 is an example from 
1950. Initially, Heath made works of this type as collages, but soon decided to replace 
the areas of coloured paper by paint - not for any theoretical reason but simply 
because, as he explained: 

Oil paint ...would hold its colour longer. It also had the added advantage 

that it allowed for further alteration and adjustment.34 
He first exhibited these geometric abstracts at a London Group show in 1949. His later 
work was to become less rigidly geometric or constructive, and to adopt a more lyrical 
approach to the pictorial imagery with a looser and more painterly application of paint. 


Alastair Grieve has described Robert Adams’ conversion to non-mimetic abstraction 
as not as "apocalyptically decisive” as that of Pasmore.35 Adams was never a 
wholly figurative sculptor, though many of his essentially abstract works still seemed to 
carry figurative references. His first work, in the period of about 1942 to 1947, while 
focusing on the human figure, displayed a growing tendency towards biomorphic 
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abstraction, somewhat similar to that of Henry Moore. Plate 30 is an example from 
1947, by which time external references had all but disappeared, although the 
technique and the material (carved elm) are traditional. In 1950 he began to produce 
some works which had a much closer Constructivist identity in terms of their use of an 
industrial process (welding) and industrial material (brass rods), entitled simply 
Constructions in Space. Plate 31, a construction from 1951, illustrates this 
development. He explained his work of around this time as:: 

.... an attempt to create another world of perceptual values, entirely apart 

from the naturalistic. ... The impulse is not towards an abstraction from 

nature, but rather to create permanent symbols of an abstract kind, from 

which to apprehend nature.36 
Adams’ Constructivist tendency - evident from 1950 onwards - may have been 
encouraged by a trip he made to the USA in that year which included a visit to the 
Chicago Institute of Design (otherwise known as the New Bauhaus) which had been 
established by Moholy-Nagy in 1937 as a successor to the Dessau Bauhaus after its 
closure by the Nazis in 1933. Adams was later described by Pasmore as having 
followed Bauhaus design principles in his teaching at the Central School, and it would 
be surprising if these concepts had not been reflected to some extent in his sculptures. 
In general, however, Adams’ approach to abstraction seems to have been more easily 
evolved and less intellectually influenced than for the Martins; and more a matter of 
what he termed in the statement quoted above as: 

an aesthetic sensibility tuned to a particular and intense emotional reaction 

to life, projecting from the artist's concepts, images of a particularly spiritual 

quality rather than organic, and creating an art of complete stability.37 
Although the journey of the Constructionist artists into constructive abstraction varied 
both in its nature and in the form of the works each produced, it had three significant 
common features. Firstly, neither at the time nor later did any of them refer to any 
interest or influence being derived from pre-war British abstraction. It is as though Unit 
One, Circle and the St Ives abstractionists had never existed. Instead, they quoted a 
number of Continental sources as having relevance to their artistic explorations and 
development, with particular (though not exclusive) reference to Cubism. Two reasons 
for this can be suggested: that they felt a need to go 'back to basics’ and make a new 
start in what felt like a new post-war age; and at least in Pasmore's case, an ambition 
to be recognised as the pioneering leader of British abstraction.38 


The second common feature is that in their own accounts of the transition to pure 
abstraction, they made little reference to any effect of the political, social or economic 
environment of the times. Pasmore made one comment about the contemporary world 
being shaken by a spirit of reconstruction (quoted earlier in this chapter) and Adams 
wrote that art "cannot live in an ivory tower, and participation in everyday things, and a 
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full life, is a necessary ingredient to the artist".39 But in the main, the impression is of a 
group of artists absorbed in the intensive study and development of their own artistic 
vision and the practical issues of technique and materials which this involved. Does 
this indicate the irrelevance of the historical context of the times ? 


The third common feature makes any such assumption very questionable. It is that for 
all six artists, their adoption of constructive abstraction occurred within the same short 
period at the end of the 1940s, and to consider this as entirely coincidental seems 
implausible. In this connection, it is worth noting that several other artists, some of 
whom had loose connections with the Constructionists, also adopted an increasingly 
abstract approach in the same period. This applied particularly to Terry Frost and 
William Scott, who were to be included with the Constructionists in Lawrence Alloway's 
book in 1954, Nine Abstract Artists.40 Terry Frost's Walk Along the Quay of 1950 
(Plate 32) is an example of a quasi-geometric composition, though it retains a strong 
reference to the external visual world. Scott's minimal linear paintings of that period 
(Plate 33, The Harbour of 1952) is an example) and are so abstracted as to be almost 
meaningless without their titles, though like Frost at that time, Scott never intended his 
paintings to be entirely self-referential. 


It seems probable, therefore, that the mood of immediate post-war Britain, discussed at 
the beginning of this chapter and characterised by the concepts of reconstruction and a 
new start, helped to create an environment in which a restless search for new and 
constructive forms of artistic expression would be fostered. This can be exemplified by 
the impact on the national consciousness and on the activities of the Constructionists 
of the Festival of Britain. 


The impact of the Festival of Britain 

The Festival of Britain opened in May 1951, but its influence was felt well before the 
official opening. The idea of a national event to mark the centenary of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was first proposed in 1943 by the Royal Society of Arts and then 
pursued in 1945 by Gerald Barry, the managing editor of the Liberal-leaning 
newspaper, the News Chronicle. The proposal was taken up by the Labour politician 
and Lord President of the Council, Herbert Morrison. Against strong Conservative 
opposition, approval and funding for the festival was given by Parliament on the 7th 
December 1947. In his speech to the House, Morrison described the proposed festival 
as: 


A national display illustrating the British contribution to civilization, past, 
present and future, in arts, in science and technology and in industrial 
design.41 


Gerald Barry was appointed as the Festival's Director General, and in a move which 
inhibited Winston Churchill's attack on the scheme, General Lord Ismay (a war-time 
favourite of Churchill's) was appointed as Chairman of the Festival Council. There 
followed three years of extraordinary collaboration between architects (led by Hugh 
Casson), designers, engineers, artists, builders and craft workers. The outcome was 
not only the construction of the South Bank Festival Exhibition and the Royal Festival 
Hall, but the organisation of festival events across the UK. 


During the period 1948 to 1950 - coinciding with the transition to abstraction of most of 
the artists under review in this thesis - two aspects of the Festival kept the planned 
event very much in the consciousness of artists and the public at large. Firstly, there 
was the continuing political controversy about the scheme, portrayed in much of the 
media as a clash between progressive and reactionary factions. Unsurprisingly, most 
artists supported the progressive approach. Secondly, in London, the intensive activity 
on the South Bank site attracted great interest, with the pedestrian footway built by the 
Royal Engineers alongside Hungerford Railway Bridge providing a viewing platform for 
crowds each day (including the author of this thesis) to watch the progress of 
construction. Most of the Constructionists were living in London, and it would have 
been impossible for them not to have been aware of what was happening on the South 
Bank, and probably to have shared in the London public's growing curiosity and 
anticipation. Indeed, the activity on the South Bank can almost be seen as a metaphor 
for the changes which occurred contemporaneously in the paintings of Pasmore, 
Martin and others. It involved the demolition of a swathe of conventional 19th and early 
20th century buildings to create a new space for the construction of an array of self- 
consciously modemist exhibition buildings. Many of these structures exploited the 
qualities of new materials, were devoid of ornament, used basic geometric forms in 
their design, and were experimental in the process of their construction. In the words of 
Hugh Casson: 


Some of the buildings which make up this new world are more daring and 
novel than anything which has been attempted anywhere before. .... Most 
of these buildings are extremely unorthodox both in appearance and method 
of construction. And this is as it should be. Exhibitions have always been the 
nursery of new ideas. They are the architect's laboratory where his 
experiments are carried out.42 
The demolition of the old buildings equates to the Constructionists’ abandonment of 
conventional representation, while the Festival architects’ experimentation with new 
materials, new constructional techniques and new design concepts was paralleled by 
the very similar approach of the emerging Constructionists to the use of geometric 
form and alternatives to easel painting. How conscious any such parallel was is open 


to question, but it seems improbable that any artist living in London, and with an urge to 
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discover a new form of artistic expression would not have been encouraged to some 
degree by what was happening on the South Bank during the three years before the 
Festival opened. 


There were, though, other aspects of the Festival which impacted more directly on the 
work and ideas of the Constructionists. In 1950, the Arts Council invited sixty British 
artists to submit a painting for an exhibition - 60 Paintings for 51 - planned for 1951 to 
be the Council's main contribution to the Festival. The paintings were to be large (a 
minimum of 45 x 60 inches) and would be exhibited initially in Manchester and then in 
London and on tour throughout the country. The Arts Council explained the large size 
criterion as being an encouragement for the paintings to be bought by industrial 
companies, local authorities and the utilities, for eventual public display. Five prizes of 
£500 each (about £9000 in 2004 values) were to be awarded on the recommendation 
of a three-man jury.43 Although only Pasmore of the Constructionists was invited to 
participate, several other of the 54 artists who accepted invitations were developing 
abstract tendencies, including William Gear, Patrick Heron, Peter Lanyon and John 
Tunnard. In a general sense, the organisers’ inclusion of abstract art - and the award 
of one of the five prizes to William Gear for his abstract Autumn Landscape could have 
been seen as encouraging for artists such as Pasmore, Martin, Heath and Hill who 
would otherwise have been only too well aware of the prejudice against abstraction 
among the public and in a large section of the art establishment. Pasmore's 
retrospective view, written in 1977 view, was: 

The 60 Paintings for 51 exhibition was an important one in the sense that it 

was the first official recognition in England of the new spirit in painting which 

spread all over Europe and America after the frustrations of the war.44 
Pasmore's entry in the exhibition was one of his early abstracts based on spiral motifs 
but with a representational title, Snowstorm, although Pasmore later claimed that he 
had given the painting this descriptive title simply to satisfy the Arts Council's titling 
preferences. He used a very similar approach in imagery and title for the large 
ceramic tiled mural, Waterfall (Plate 34) which he was commissioned to produce for 
the Regatta Restaurant on the South Bank. This building was designed by the 
architect Misha Black who explained the design philosophy thus: 


My colleague Alexander Gibson and I set out to show how a building could 
be a neutral ambience for the work of artists, how vision could be satiated 
while stomachs were repleted, and that purpose need not be sacrificed to 
architectural quality. When visitors approached ... they were assailed by 

the whirling abstraction of a tiled mural by Victor Pasmore; for the garden 
Lynn Chadwick built a delicate construct; the lower vestibule was graced 
by a mural by John Tunnard.45 


Collaboration between architects, designers, painters and sculptors with the objective 
of creating an uplifting environment was a key feature of the design and construction of 
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the South Bank exhibition buildings. It was a process in direct accord with 
Constructivist principles and an approach promoted by both the Constructionists and 
Groupe Espace. Pasmore acknowledged this and described how the experience 
contributed to his later involvement in architectural planning and design: 


Apart from the excitement of painting this mural, the experience gave me 

an intimate insight into both the technical and aesthetic aspirations of 

modern architecture. My association with the Design Research Unit in the 

construction of this restaurant at the Festival of Britain marked the beginning 

of a long, fruitful and practical association with architects which is still in 

operation today (1976). 46 
Pasmore’s approach to the design of his mural illustrates an issue which was to be the 
subject of dispute during the formation of Groupe Espace - whether modernist 
architecture was best enhanced by works of art in the same or in a contrasting style. In 
the same article, Pasmore said that he saw his commission as needing to symbolise 
the creative explosion in the visual arts which he considered had occurred throughout 
the world after the war. He went on: 


Of the various ways of extending architecture by the addition of painting and 
sculpture, two stand out: one is to reinforce it harmonically by repeating its 
forms: the other is to transform it optically by means of contrast. I decided 
on the latter as the best way of demonstrating the new spirit in emotional 
terms. ... I thought that the powerful flowing movement of these motifs 
would provide a complementary image sufficiently dynamic to change the 
architecture.47 
This statement indicates that although the general theme of collaboration between artist 
and architect was within a Constructivist tradition, the specifics of Pasmore's mural in 
both form and intent were not. The swirling spiral motif may have been abstract, but it 
seems Closer to emotion-driven tachiste imagery, drawn from nature, than to a rational, 
geometrically constructed work. It is an early indication of ambivalence in Pasmore's 


approach to Constructivism - an issue discussed later in this thesis. 


Pasmore spoke of his concept of art in architecture as needing to provide contrast at 
the 8th CIAM (Congrés Internationeaux d'Architecture Modeme), held at Hoddesdon in 
Hertfordshire in July 1951. This international congress had been planned to coincide 
with the Festival of Britain and to support the Modem Architectural Research Group 
(MARS), founded by, among others, Wells Coates in 1933. (Wells Coates was one of 
the two architects involved with Nicholson in Unit One in 1934.) In taking this approach, 
Pasmore differed from Walter Gropius (the ex Director of the Bauhaus) who also 
spoke at the CIAM. Pasmore claimed that the artist could contribute something to a 
building additional to, and contrasting with, what the architect could supply. Gropius 
promoted the concept of a unity of design between architects, sculptors and painters.48 


Apart from Pasmore, none of the members of the Constructionist group was invited or 
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commissioned to contribute works for the South Bank exhibition, although i revor 
Dannatt designed a modernist tea bar as well as being a member of the design team 
for the Royal Festival Hall. Adams was also commissioned by the Arts Council to 
produce a sculpture for the 60 for 57 exhibition, but the work was not shown on the 
South Bank. The omission of Martin, Heath, and Hill was probably because Pasmore 
was the only artist in this group who had gained national recognition by the late 1940s 
when the Festival was being planned. In this respect, the Constructionists differed from 
the older St lves group who were well represented at the Festival. Ben Nicholson 
produced an abstract mural for the Riverside Restaurant on the invitation of an 
architect friend, Jane Drew, who designed the building. (Drew reappears in this thesis 
in chapter 5 on Groupe Espace.) Nicholson and Barbara Hepworth also provided 
sculptures for both the South Bank site and the parallel! Sculpture Exhibition in 
Battersea Park, while the inclusion of Heron, Lanyon, Scott and Tunnard in 60 
Paintings for 51 has already been mentioned. The general point being made here, 
however, is not that the Constructionists were stimulated by direct involvement in the 
Festival, but that this event (including its high profile during the three years of its 
planning and construction) contributed significantly to the creation of a national mood 
which could have been perceived as sympathetic to the development of Constructivist 
ideas. 


Responding to the stimulation of whole political and cultural environment at the end of 
the 1940s, and to their shared experience of moving towards abstraction, Pasmore, the 
Martins, Hill, Heath and Adams were soon to come together in a group which Alastair 
Grieve has described as united by: 


... a commitment to a non-figurative art that was not abstracted from the 
appearance of nature, but constructed from within and built up of balanced 
relations of clear, geometric forms.49 


The activities of this group are the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE CONSTRUCTIONIST GROUP FROM 1951 


By early in 1951, Pasmore, the Martins, Heath, Adams and Hill had coalesced into a 
small, informal group and were beginning to exchange views and evolve plans for 
exhibitions. It is impossible to be precise about the events of this early period because 
the Constructionist goup was never a formally constituted association, had no formal 
membership and kept no records of meetings. The group is not unique in this respect. 
Anna Massey has pointed to a very similar situation regarding the larger Independent 
Group which came into being in 1952 and was active in London during the same period 
as the Constructionists. She wrote 

The Group was such a relaxed, informal and small affair that no ‘official 

documentation, such as minutes, ever existed. ... Because of this informality 

it is difficult to document the actual events and define the nature of the Group 

accurately.! 
It is clear, however, that in the main, the Constructionist group's members came 
together as a result of their mutual teaching contacts. In addition, the Tiranti bookshop 
and art materials outlet played a role. John Tiranti, who managed the shop in the 
1950s, recalls: 


The bookshop became a bit of a meeting place for all these artists to come in 
and look at what was new in art books. Victor Pasmore, Kenneth Martin 
(frequently because he taught at St Martins School of Art in Charing Cross 
Road), Mary Martin, Anthony Hill, Lawrence Alloway, and of course Adrian 
Heath who also lived further down the road.2 


The proximity of Adrian Heath's flat to the Tiranti bookshop may also explain how 
Heath's studio became the group's main gathering place and the location for three of its 
exhibitions during the 1950s. The group's most active period was the four years of 
1951 to 1955, when its members organised, or were major exhibitors in, ten London 
exhibitions, produced two broadsheets, and were involved in the publication of two 
books on abstract art. After 1955, their activity as a group gradually diminished as its 
members developed their own differing styles and their careers diverged. But 
throughout the 1950s, the Constructionists can be seen as the first British group in the 
20th century whose ideas and works taken collectively display all the Constructivist 
characteristics set out in the definitional schedule in chapter 1 - even though as 
individuals they varied in the extent to which met these criteria. This chapter describes 
their activities during the 1950s, including exhibitions, publications, architectural 
commissions and their contact with the American artist, Charles Biederman. 


Exhibitions and writings: 1951 - 1955 
The first exhibition in which all the core members of the Constructionists showed their 


abstract work was organised as a London Group show by Victor Pasmore in February 
and March, 1951. Pasmore had been elected to membership of the London Group in 
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1934 and by 1939 his figurative paintings had been included in nine of the Group's pre- 
war exhibitions.3 In 1951, the Group's President - Claude Rogers, Pasmore's ex- 
Euston Road colleague - agreed to Pasmore's proposal for an abstract show. As with 
their later exhibitions, the works displayed were not limited to those of the core group 
(Pasmore, Adams, the Martins, Heath and Hill). West Country abstractionists were 
represented with works by Barbara Hepworth, Ben Nicholson, Roger Hilton and Terry 
Frost, among others. Another abstract painter was Bernard Carter who was later to join 
Groupe Espace. Three-dimensional works included mobiles by Vivian Proctor and 
Raymond Elston (a young contemporary of Hill), and sculptures by Eduardo Paolozzi 
(a friend of Kenneth Martin) and William Turnbull. 


The London Group exhibition was followed in May/June of the same year by a show 
organised by Adrian Heath at the Lisle Street gallery of the Artists’ International 
Association (AIA).4 Titled Abstract Paintings, Sculptures, Mobiles, the exhibition 
included works by all the Constructionists, although the Constructivist theme was 
diluted by the inclusion of works by around 25 other artists including Nicholson and 
Paolozzi. This was the subject of comment in a review of the exhibition by Toni del 
Renzio.5 Del Renzio, then a 36 year old academic and writer, was soon to join the 
Institute of Contemporary Art (ICA) as Assistant to the Director and with Reyner 
Banham, Lawrence Alloway and others, to help establish the Independent Group. (He 
was married to the painter Ithel Colquhoun who joined Groupe Espace in 1955.) Del 
Renzio expressed a personal preference for the work of Paolozzi in the AIA exhibition 
which he saw as sitting "incongruously among the purist concepts of a narrow 
constructivism" - a comment which presaged the eventual split between the 
Constructionists and artists like Paolozzi who were tending towards an art more in tune 
with popular culture.6 As for Nicholson, del Renzio thought he was out of place in an 
exhibition devoted to a younger generation and to a post-war approach to abstraction. 
Bernard Carter was again included alongside the Constructionists, together with 
another eventual member of Groupe Espace, Vera Spencer. The two-dimensional 
works by Pasmore and Hill in this exhibition were in both artists' transitional phase 
before either had developed the more precise and orthogonal characteristics of their 
later and overtly Constructivist three-dimensional reliefs. Pasmore exhibited a collage, 
similar to that in Plate 21, and Hill's exhibit - like the simlar work at Plate 38 ,a painting 
on collage - was one of several he produced in the early 1950s which while broadly 
geometric lacked the precision of both form and constructional process of his mature 
work. : 
Although it is convenient to apply the label of Constructionists to Pasmore and his 
friends at this time, it is necessary to note that this was not a term they used to 
describe themselves until later. Nor did Broadsheet No. 1, produced by Kenneth Martin 
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and published by Lund Humphries to coincide with the AIA exhibition, use the term or 
include any form of group manifesto. The publication was concerned primarily with two 
typically Constructivist themes - non-mimetic constructed abstraction, and the 
synthesis of art and architecture. Kenneth Martin wrote the leading article on ‘Abstract 
Art’. This piece has generally been seen simply as a typically Constructivist argument 
distinguishing ‘pure’ abstraction from abstraction from nature. To quote Martin: 

What is generally termed ‘abstract’ is not to be confused with the abstraction 

from nature which is concerned with the visual aspect of nature and its 

reduction and distortion to a pictorial form: for although abstract art has 

developed through this, it has become a construction or concretion coming 

from within. The abstract painting is the result of a creative process exactly 

the opposite to abstraction. ....... The square, the circle, the triangle etc. are 

primary elements in the vocabulary of form, ...... proportion and analogy are 

at the base of such a pictorial architecture. 7 
A closer reading of the article reveals two ideas which are more open to question from 
a traditional Constructivist viewpoint. Firstly, Martin described abstract art as "truly the 
externalising .... of the innermost nature of the painter" - a concept which implicitly 
prioritises the individuality of the artist and is inconsistent with the Constructivist idea of 
the work of art projecting its own intrinsic qualities rather than those of the artist. Martin 
also claimed that "abstract painting fulfils a spiritual necessity”. This is an approach 
which seems to run counter to Constructivist rationality, and contrasts with Pasmore's 
comments in the interview with Duerdon referred to in chapter 3, in which he rejected 


what he described as "the idealistic things of Mondrian’.8 


In his article, Martin also referred to the relationship between constructive abstraction 
and nature. His statement that the laws by which an abstract painting evolved "have 
their counterpart in the laws of nature” perhaps indicates some ambivalence towards 
his opening dismissal of a link with nature. It might be taken as closer to Charles 
Biederman's idea of abstract art reflecting ‘the structural process’ of nature, even 
though the Constructionists disagreed with Biederman on this point.9 


The article by H. F. Clark, the designer of the modemist garden for the South Bank's 
Regatta Restaurant, used a description of this Festival of Britain project to promote 
collaboration between architects, painters and sculptors in what he termed the new 
architecture, while according the architect the leading role in any such synthesis. He 
wrote: 


The contemporary architect is fully aware of his position as a mediator 
between the scientific deliberations of the engineer and the intuitive personal 
qualities of the artist. ... It is not surprising that the architects of the Festival 
of Britain should have called on painters, sculptors and landscape architects 
to collaborate with them, or that architects should be the initiator or convenor. 
... The end of such a fusion of the arts is ... to create a single organism, a 
work of art distinguished by formal unity. 10 
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The general theme of this article is consistent with the Constructivist concept of the 
unification of the arts, though Clark's acceptance of the leadership role of the architect 
is an early example of an issue which was to cause later controversy - particularly in 
Groupe Espace. 


John Weeks, the architect who was to design the Constructionists’ third Fitzroy Street 
exhibition in 1953, wrote an article on ‘Mondrian and Mies van der Rohe’. He argued 
that van der Rohe's architecture could be seen as the personification of the aim of 
Mondrian "to reveal the essentials of reality by means which are independent of 
allusions to nature”.11. Weeks saw van der Rohe's emphasis on verticals, horizontals 
and the balance of forms and voids as "creating surroundings not only functional in the 
mechanical sense, but in themselves pure and total works of art”. The article is one of 
many examples of the Constructionists' references to Constructivist art in mainland 
Europe. 


The final article in Broadsheet No. 1 - ‘Mobiles and Alexander Calder’ - was by Anthony 
Hill. This was probably of particular interest to Kenneth Martin who was about to begin 
the construction of his own mobiles. Hill claimed that Calder was "one of the few Anglo- 
Saxons to reach a position on the same plane as the constructivists", and went on: 


Calder is happy to exhibit with both surrealists and abstractionists and it is 
useless to try to pin him down to any programme, but there is often a severity 
and simplicity about the relationships which makes them look like the product 
of the constructivists.12 


It is noteworthy that at this early stage in his development, Hill made no mention of the 
mathematical concepts which were to feature so strongly in his own later mature work. 


Taken as a whole, Broadsheet No. 1 suggests that the Constructionists at this early 
stage had not formed a very strong group identity as neither Pasmore, Heath nor 
Adams contributed articles, while Clark and Weeks had only a brief period of contact 
with the group. Nor was the broadsheet received with acclaim by all its readers. 
Reviewing it in Art News and Review, Albert Garrett described it as "a rehash of the 
dogma which began in 1910 when Kandinsky painted the first picture divorced from 
visual reality" and suggested that work such as Kenneth Martin's led to "mere technical 
idiosyncrasy".13 


There were three further exhibitions in which the Constructionists’' work was shown 
before the publication of their second Broadsheet. Anthony Hill organised the first of 
these, British Abstract Art, at the Gimpel Fils gallery in August 1951. This included 
works by some of the gallery's non-constructivist abstract artists such as William Gear 
and Alan Davie. In November 1951, there was another London Group abstract show 
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which included Kenneth Martin's first mobiles and Mary Martin's first reliefs. Plates 35 
and 36 provide examples of the Martins’ works from that period. Kenneth Martin's 
mobile illustrates the early use by Constructivist artists of a mathematical system, as 
the bars in the spiral are rotated in accordance with a calculated arithmetic 
progression. The work by Mary Martin also shows a strong emphasis on orthoganal 
geometric imagery - in this case based on a system of rotated rectangles - which was 
to characterise her entire ouevre and which, together with her later collaboration with 
architects, helps to establish her as probably the most consistently Constructivist artist 
of the Constructionist Group. 


In March 1952, the Constructionists organised the first of three of their own exhibitions, 
all held in the Fitzroy Street studio of Adrian Heath and each open for only a single 
weekend.14 With a smaller space available than in the London Group and AIA shows, 
and with a clearer emphasis on constructed abstraction, this exhibition provided a 
more focused account of the group's work. Pasmore exhibited two works which can 
be seen as transitional - a painted wood relief with a hand-crafted quality (Plate 23) and 
a paper-on-canvas collage. Both are shown in the upper of the two photograph of the 
exhibition at Plate 37. At this time, Pasmore had yet to develop his use of modern 
materials such as perspex and to move away from two-dimensional works on canvas. 
Prints and paintings by Hill, Heath, Kenneth Martin and Frost all displayed an emphasis 
on geometric imagery, not necesarily the orthogonality which dominated much of the 
later work of the Constructionists. The exhibition display was planned by the young 
architect Trevor Dannatt (invited to do so by Pasmore) and the exhibits included a 
Bauhaus-like chair which he had designed. An exception to the exhibition's 
Constructivist quality was a sculpture by Paolozzi who continued to exhibit with the 
group until 1953. The two photographs of the exhibition at Plate 37 clearly indicate the 
exhibition's modest scale and almost domestic setting, with a bed still in place - though 
this was removed for the two later exhibitions). 


Four months later, in July 1952, the group held their second exhibition in Heath's 
studio, again curated by Heath and designed by Trevor Dannatt. The works by 
Pasmore, Kenneth Martin, Heath and Adams were very similar to those in the earlier 
Fitzroy Street show, with Pasmore still showing examples from his brief collage period 
as well as an early relief. Mary Martin exhibited for the first time in these FitzroyStreet 
shows, with an orthogonal relief. A painting by Hill marked a sigificant development in 
his work. Most of his work to this time was was still in a varied experimental stage, 
before he abandoned colour and curved lines in 1953. Plates 38 and 39 show two of his 
paintings from 1951 which while Constructivist in being wholly abstract and using some 
non-traditional materials such as ripolin paint and linoleum, do not exhibit the same 
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clarity of form, precision of geometricity or mathematical origin as his later mature 
works. But Painting Red and White in this second Fitzroy show was (Plate 40) was a 
starkly geometric composition of triangles and parallelograms, based (as indicated in 
the diagram) on three vertical rectangles, each sub-divided, and two diagonals forming 
triangular areas to the top left and bottom right of the image. Hill was only 21 at the time 
of the first Fitzroy Street exhibition, and this work indicates the significance of his early 
study of geometric abstract art on the Continent, including making contact with 
abstractionists in Paris who exhibited at the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. 


For reasons which were not explained by Heath (there was no catalogue or supporting 
journal article), the exhibition included works by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth and 
the sculptor Denis Mitchell, who was then working as Hepworth's chief assistant in St. 
Ives. It can be suggested, however, that as the group member least dedicated to a 
strictly Constructivist philosophy, and as the only member who had developed 
contacts with the St Ives painters in the late 1940s, Heath was more concerned to 
promote abstraction in a general sense than to limit the exhibition to the 
Constructivism of his group colleagues. This impression is confirmed by the book he 
had begun writing at around this time (thougn not published until 1953) - Abstract 
Painting: its Origins and Meaning.15 In it, Heath distinguished two main streams of 
what he described as 'non-objective art’: 


Classical or geometric abstraction, as it is frequently called, descends 

through the Cubists from Cézanne. The more expressive or subjective 

style from Gauguin, Van Gogh and the Fauves. These are not clear cut 

divisions since Fauves and Cubists alike were indebted to Cézanne. 16 
Heath made no value judgements about the different approaches to abstraction to 
which he referred, apart from warning: 


One of the great dangers of abstract art ... lies in the employment by the 
artist of a system of work, the need for which he has never emotionally felt: 
such as a geometric scheme whose rigidity would soon lead to the most 
limited and arid form of academics. 17 

One wonders whether this comment might have referred to Anthony Hill, wnose work 


was beginning to be determined by mathematical and geometric formulations. 


Broadsheet No. 2 was issued by the group to coincide with this exhibition. The first 
broadsheet had been professionally produced and printed, but its costs were not 
recovered by sales. The second broadsheet consequently consisted simply of five 
typed and stapled foolscap pages, with three articles by Pasmore, Kenneth Martin and 
Anthony Hill. By a coincidence, the financial problems involved in producing the group's 
broadsheets were paralleled by those of the Penwith Society in St. lves, whose 
broadsheet in the summer of 1951 carried the plaintive announcement that "production 
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costs are so high ... the production of this 4 page paper at the exorbitant price of 6d 
may never again be possible".18 The same paper included an article by Patrick Heron 
in which he wrote: 
The purely abstract force locked up in a Tintoretto is more potent than the overt 
abstraction of a Constructivist. ... I cannot help feeling that the detachment of 
much abstract art from the "mire and blood" of human feeling is impoverishing 
the aesthetic realm.19 
It is clear that at this time there was little accord between the views of many of the St 
Ives group and those of the Constructionists, despite the inclusion of Nicholson, 


Hepworth and Mitchell in the second Fitzroy Street exhibition. 


The Constructionists' Broadsheet No. 2 carried an uncompromisingly Constructivist 
message from its three essayists. Pasmore's article, entitled ‘Abstract, Concrete and 
Subjective Art’, argued that "today, abstract art enters a phase of construction”.20 After 
a brief reference to the Cubist origins of abstract art and the dissolution of the 
represented object by Mondrian, Arp and Miré, Pasmore claimed that now: 


The artist can proceed along more objective lines. He can practice 
scientifically. By studying natural processes he can make constructions 
according to objective principles. .. In this new phase of art, the object 
is invested in the material with which the artist works. ... In place of a 
diffused image, in which neither object nor subject are reconciled, we have 
a concrete object-subject. ... In this way, the artist actually creates an 
environment in the real and tangible sense of the word.21 
His final point, after referring to abstract art as approaching the concrete world of 
architecture, was that abstract art was “a functional activity of creating experience in 
the interests of the human spirit".22 The whole thrust of this piece is redolent of 


Constructivist social idealism. 


Kenneth Martin wrote on ‘An Art of the Environment’ and, like Pasmore, saw 
constructive abstraction as relating to the contemporary worid. In his words: 


Constructive or concrete art is a manifestation of the modern spirit It is not 
merely a derivation from past ideas ... but an alliance with contemporary 
scientific developments, an exploration of the present and the rendering in 
visible terms of aspects of modern thought.23 
While acknowledging the key role of the Cubists in the development of constructive art, 
Martin considered they had caused confusion by making the distortion of the 
appearance of real objects an end in itself instead of a stepping stone towards the 
omission of all representational references. He went on: 


While at the hands of the modernists appearance has become unreal, the 
object created by the former (abstract artists) has become concrete. It is this 
real concrete object which is the concern of the constructionist.24 


(It may be noted that this is one of the earliest uses by members of the group of the 
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term 'constructionist’.) Martin then developed a rationale for the construction of 
mobiles, with which he was much involved in 1952. The constructionist's concrete 
object, he argued, could expand into space, and by moving, link space and time. His 
emphasis on space as a compositional feature accorded with the pre-war statements 
of Naum Gabo, though Martin did not acknowledge Gabo as a source. Instead, his 
article expanded on Pasmore's brief reference to architecture and the environment. 
"The new art", he claimed, “is meant to be lived with", and went on: 


It is not merely an extension of architecture... It is an idea expressed by 
new means. It does, however, use architectural ideas and can develop for its 
own ends along the lines of contemporary architectural ideas. For instance, the 
development of architecture, which by similar prefabricated units, advances 
outwards into space, has its counterpart in constructive works, in which 
identical units are built to form a unity. .... Concepts of the space around man, 
of the nature of man, of the relation of man to society, develop towards a new 
humanism. With this movement the new artist is associated.25 
Martin concluded by arguing that this 'new art' demanded the use of new materials 
such as metal and plastics, and that moves towards ‘a machine art’ resulted in the 
separation of art from the museums "to the dismay of a public who are not accustomed 
to an art of the environment”.26 The contradiction between the artist's ideal of a 
humanist society and a public unappreciative of the abstract form of the artist's 


contribution to this ideal was one which was never to be resolved. 


Anthony Hill's article - ‘Concrete Art - An introductory Note’ - was an uncompromising 
attack on any form of art which might trigger even subconscious representational 
associations in the mind of the viewer. Referring to abstraction from nature, or from 
calligraphy or iconography, he claimed that these were merely "refinements of either 
classical or romantic attitudes”, and went on: 


Work resulting from these approaches may have plastic purity and a rationale 
in keeping with purely non-figurative creation, but it will be undermined by 
latent associations and when the onlooker adds his own interpretations an 
abyss of subjectivity is encountered such that art is rendered to the level of a 
rorschach test; the work then becomes powerless to express.27 
Hill argued for the use of the term ‘concrete’ rather than ‘abstract’, and differed from 
Pasmore and Martin by stressing differences, rather than parallels, between concrete 
art and architecture. In his own words: 


Concrete art has been discussed in and with the terms of music and 
architecture - ultimately it must not be confused with either, the safest 
parallel is science; concrete art will always draw on science because science 
is the only universal language of value and art to be of value should utilise 
universals.28 
in this sugestion of a parallel with science, Hill was clearly moving towards the 
emphasis on mathematics which was to characterise his work from the mid 1950s, as 


mathematics forms the analytical basis of most scientific theory. Hill made no claims 
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for any contribution Constructivist art might make to society and appeared to accept 
that its future was uncertain. He concluded: 

A new language with new aims and attitudes is in construction. ... Constant 

research will determine the function, value and need for the exposition of 

ideas through writing.29 
This odd emphasis (for an artist) on the importance of written exposition rather than on 
the production of the self-explanatory art object anticipate's Hill's later and considerable 
output of written theory. However, the three articles together in Broadsheet No. 2 
represent by far the clearest declaration to that date of a coherent Constructivist 
approach by British artists, and promoted a remarkable alternative to the neo- 
romanticism and landscape-oriented abstraction of much British art at that time. 


in December 1952, the members of the Constructionist Group exhibited in an AIA 
show entitled The Mirror and the Square. Publicised as a show about the differences 
between realism and abstraction, the catalogue explained: 


Of the two symbols from which the exhibition takes its name, the mirror, held 

up to nature, presents the spectator with a literal image of the visible world, 

and thus stands for those artists who are primarily concerned with the 

representation of natural appearances. The square ... is an abstract 

geometrical concept, and so it serves here as a symbol for those artists 

whose pictures rely on the presentation of ‘abstract’ forms and the delicacy 

and precision of their relationship.30 
With some 300 works by artists as diverse as Stanley Spencer, Augustus John, 
Mathew Smith, Ben Nicholson and Mary Martin, this eclectic exhibition does not 
appear to have done much more than - as the art critic of the Manchester Guardian put 


it - "demonstrated that some artists paint in this way and some in that".31 


Five months later, in May 1953, the group held its third and last weekend exhibition in 
Adrian Heath's Fitzroy Street studio. Designed by John Weeks but again curated by 
Heath, the show included works by sixteen exhibitors; those in addition to the six ‘core’ 
Constructionists being Raymond Elston (a mobile), Terry Frost, Nigel Henderson 
(photographer), Roger Hilton, Ben Nicholson, Eduardo Paolozzi, William Scott, Vera 
Spencer, Terence Conran (a chair) and Denis Williams.32 Mary Martin's White Relief 
(Plate 42) can be seen as very similar to, but a development from, her earlier reliefs 
by the cleaner and more precise edges of its forms made possible by the use of 
plywood instead of carved plaster. The exhibition was the last occasion Paolozzi 
exhibited with the group. Although visited almost wholly by friends, relatives and 
patrons (and by Paule Vézelay), rather than by the general gallery-going London public, 
the exhibition received some publicity through a review by Del Renzio in Art News and 
Review. He welcomed the wide range of work shown, commenting that this was... 

... a considerable virtue since the dogma is generally a sort of garbled 
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constructivism. ... For this reason, the inclusion of Ben Nicholson in this 
exhibition is unfortunate. The collage of Paolozzi, the projects for photo 
murals by Nigel Henderson, the photostat of a collage by Victor Pasmore all 
indicate a more radical approach. ... This group should forget its tenuous 
debt to pre-war Cornish constructivism and align itself with these three 
artists.33 


Del Renzio appears to have failed to recognise the very different directions in which 
Paolozzi and Pasmore were moving, though the only part of his advice heeded by the 
group was the distance they maintained from the West Country abstractionists. 
British subscribers to the leading French modemist journal, Art d'Aujourdhui (for which 
the Tiranti bookshop was the UK distributor) would also have seen the group given 
some overseas recognition by an article in March 1953 by R. V. Gindertael on young 
British artists of the period, though this was not limited to the Constructionists.34 (Art 
d'Aujourdhui was edited by André Bloc, the founder of Groupe Espace.) In general, by 
the mid 1950s a wider awareness of their work within the art community was leading to 
each of the Constructionists having more of their own exhibitions and commissions. 
For example, in 1953 Kenneth Martin was commissioned to provide mobiles for a 
children's ward in the Whittington Hospital, Mary Martin exhibited in the show Modern 
Trends in British Sculpture at the Heffer gallery in Cambridge, Heath had his first one- 
man show at the Redfern Gallery in 1953, and Lawrence Alloway organised an 
exhibition of Pasmore's abstract paintings and reliefs at the ICA in 1954. 


Although beginning to disperse, the group had sufficient cohesion to produce two more 
exhibitions between May 1954 and January 1955. Pasmore, Adams, Kenneth Martin 
and John Weeks organised the first of these, held at the Building Centre from the 19th 
May to 9th June, 1954. This was oddly titled Artist versus Machine, as its theme was 
not one of opposition between the artist and the machine world, but an exploration of 
the use of machine-made materials such as perspex, and industrial techniques such 
as welding. There does not appear to have been a catalogue, but in a later article in the 
Burlington magazine, Alastair Grieve quotes a statement he obtained from John 
Weeks about the show's objectives. In it, Weeks referred to the increasing part played 
by machine technology in modern life, and argued that the artist had a three-way 
choice: 

He can ignore it, he can counter it with a reassertion of the primitive qualities 

of handicraft, or he can step into the arena of machine craft himself and 

exploit its particular qualities.35 
This very Constructivist concept was exemplified in the exhibition by works such as a 
Pasmore relief of plastic and aluminium and one of Kenneth Martin's recently 
developed screw mobiles, constructed of welded stock brass strips, similar to that in 
Plate 41. It is noticeable that Martin's mobiles had by this time become more complex 
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than his first experiments of this form (as in Plate 35) as he explored the possibilities of 
a variety of arithmetically determined rotational and spatial relationships. 


Several artists who had not previously shown with the group were included in this 
exhibition, together with black and white photographs of reliefs by Charles Biederman, 
with whom several members of the group had been in correspondence over the 
previous three years. Plate 43 is an example of the type of black and white illustration 
of a Biederman work which would have been shown, contrasted with Plate 44, a colour 
photograph of a similar work. Because of the lack of colour reproductions at that time, 
the contrast between the group's reliance on the natural colour of their materials and 
Biederman's vividly painted reliefs had not been fully recognised at this time. It was to 
be the source of later disagreement between some of the Constructionists and 
Biederman, with the British artists adhering to the more traditional Constructivist 
concept of truth to the materials and avoidance of the artificiality of added colour. 


Other artists exhibiting with the group for the first time included Stephen Gilbert, John 
Emest and John McHale. Gilbert (born 1912) was a non-figurative painter and sculptor 
who had many contacts in the Parisian art world, had already exhibited there in the 
Salon des Surindépendants, and according to Carol Fitzgerald, had joined the French 
parent Groupe Espace.36 However, he is not listed as a member in a Groupe Espace 
catalogue of July 1954.37 At the time of the Artist versus Machine exhibition he was 
experimenting with 3-dimensional constructions using perspex and aluminium, with 
similarities to sculptures by Gabo. Plate 45 shows a late example of Gilbert's 
constructed sculptures, compared with Plate 46, one of Gabo's works. Gilbert later 
reverted to more traditional painting. John Emest (born 1922), like Gilbert, had lived in 
Paris during the late 1940s. He then studied sculpture at St. Martin's School of Art 
where he met Kenneth Martin. He, too, was making constructions in the mid 1950s, an 
activity he continued into the late 1960s and early 70s when he became a leading 
member of the Systems group. John McHale was the same age as Emest (32 in 
1954) and had helped found the independent Group with Lawrence Alloway, Reyner 
Banham and others in 1952. His inclusion in the Artist versus Machine show was 
presumably because of his interest at that time in the technology of communications, 
the imagery of which formed the subject of his collages. Soon after the exhibition he 
spent a year at Yale University studying industrial design and colour theory, but 
returned to the UK in 1956 with masses of pictorial material from American magazines 
which he used for collages of images of popular culture - part of the emergence of Pop 
Art as a sharply contrasting art form to the cool intellectualism of Constructivist art. 


in terms of Constructivist art, the Artist versus Machine exhibition was particularly 
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significant for its exclusion of oil-on-canvas paintings in favour of reliefs, mobiles and 
constructed sculpture; and in its emphasis on the use of modern industrial materials. It 
was also the first of the group's exhibitions to exclude Nicholson and the West Country 
abstractionists. Through John Ernest it can also be seen as providing a Constructivist 
link with the later Systems group, with which Anthony Hill also had connections. All in 
all, it was a more overtly Constructivist and forward-looking event than the 
Constructionists’ next and last exhibition - Nine Abstract Artists - at the Redfern Gallery 
in January 1955. 


Nine Abstract Artists, as in the Fitzroy Street exhibitions, was curated by Adrian Heath 
who had had no involvement in Artist versus Machine. and the show reverted to the 
previous practice of including West Country abstractionists. Works by Terry Frost, 
Roger Hilton and William Scott were included in addition to those of the ‘core’ 
Constructionists, and the impression is that Heath was less concerned with major 
conceptual differences about the nature of abstraction, than with the distinction 
between abstraction and figuration. Given its relatively small scale, and to some extent 
its repetition of the Fitzroy Street exhibitions, it seems unlikely that Nine Abstract 
Artists would have figured at all prominently in the history of British abstract art had it 
not been for the publication by Tiranti of the accompanying book of the same name, 
with its lengthy introduction by the ambitious young critic, Lawrence Alloway.38 
Alloway's wide-ranging review was a major contribution to a contemporary 
understanding of British developments in abstraction, and confirmation of the positions 
being taken by the Constructionists. He claimed: 

In the fifties, none of the pre-war British artists are important for non-figurative 

art: they have either become romantics or, like Nicholson and Hepworth, at 

least tired of their thirtyish purity. A pattern of conversions has been 

established with Victor Pasmore as culture-hero.39 
Although Alloway went on to describe the Constructionists as artists who picked up the 
intentions and character of Circle, he saw them as most closely related to Max Bill (the 
Swiss concrete artist, sculptor and architect) and Richard Lohse (the Swiss abstract 
painter and co-founder of the Swiss branch of Groupe Espace) rather than to 
Nicholson or Gabo. This was a view which tallied with the minimal references made to 
pre-war British Constructivism by the Constructionists themselves. He also made a 
clear distinction between the Constructionists and the other three exhibitors - Hilton, 
Frost and Scott. He described Pasmore, Martin, Hill, Heath and Adams as working 
broadly in a pure geometric tradition, while he saw Hilton, Frost and Scott as 
representing "the other extreme of non-figurative art - irrational expression by 
malerigsch means” .40 
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The bulk of Alloway's introduction consisted of analytical comments about each of the 
nine artists. These show that he recognised significant differences between them - 
some of which were only to become fully evident in later years. For example, he 
described Heath's paintings as fairly undisciplined and a mixture of geometry and 
improvised complexity - a description which foreshadowed Heath's gradual departure 
from working in the Constructivist tradition. This trend is illustrated by Plate 47, a Heath 
painting from 1961, in which the orthogonal regularity of his earlier work has been 
replaced by a more intuitive and organic use of painterly forms. Alloway also 
commented on Anthony Hill's precision and use of a mathematical basis for his 
austere paintings with their "dead-pan" surfaces. Plate 48 - one of Hill's works 
illustrated in the book - is one of the earliest of his works in which a mathematical basis 
governing the size and spatial relationship of the orthogonal forms and asymmetrical 
balance is visually evident. (The large black rectangle is is exactly four times the size 
of the three smaller black rectangles and double the size of the two white squares 
above and below it.) It was astute of Alloway to see this as an indication of the long- 
term direction Hill would take. Hill was to go on to become a leading theorist and 
practitioner in the relationship between art and mathematics. In the catalogue of his 
retrospective exhibition at the Hayward Gallery in 1983 Hill included a "mathematical 
biography” and listed 21 academics as his "mathematical tutors”.41 


Alloway was not responsible for the production of the book itself or for the personal 
statements in it by each of the nine artists. The book had been an initiative of the artists 
themselves at the suggestion of Adrian Heath, following his cultivation of a working 
relationship with Alec Tiranti who had published his book on abstract art the previous 
year. As in the Constructionists’ earlier Broadsheets, they made no attempt to produce 
a group statement and their short personal accounts present a very varied range of 
views or explanations within the broad context of non-mimetic, constructed abstraction. 
Adams emphasised the importance of materials in determining the nature and 
structure of abstract sculpture, arguing that "the idea, the conception and the material 
are so closely related that they must be inseparable and of equal importance”.42 He 
acknowledged some early influence of Henry Moore, but saw Brancusi and Julio 
Gonzales as having had a greater impact on his work in terms of simplicity of form and 
the definition of space. Heath explained that "ideas and emotions are largely generated 
by ... direct and continuous contact with the medium itself’, and in describing the 
process of making the art work concluded: 


The most lasting satisfaction is obtained from the one that gives us the 
clearest insight into the structural process that has been involved, and is the 
emotional recognition of a truth outside oneself, yet created by oneself.43 


The references in Heath's statement to emotion and to a work being satisfying to its 
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maker (as distinct from conveying meaning to a viewer) suggest a more subjective 
approach to abstraction than would be expected from a ‘pure’ Constructivist. 


Hill's statement was very different. He saw the two main trends in abstract art as the 
architectonic and the mathematical. He associated Mondrian, van Doesburg, Gorin, del 
Marle and Lohse with the former, and Gabo, Pevsner, Vantongerloo, Moholy-Nagy and 
Max Bill with the latter. In true Constructivist mode, Hill argued for rationality in art, and 
claimed that both the architectonic and mathematical approaches formed “an art for a 
new age", aimed at: 

...an aesthetic of objective invention and sensation, distinctly rational and 

determinist in contrast to the subjectivist limbo in which the greater part of art 

today is submerged.44 
Each artist's statement was preceded by a short autobiographical account which all but 
Hill used mainly to list their involvement in exhibitions. Hill's piece - the longest in the 
book for the youngest artist - gave few details about his artistic output and instead 
described all his published writings. This ended with the statement that the artist had a 
responsibility to evolve an aesthetic which he "is bound to express not solely in his 
work but also in words" - a precept to which he adhered throughout his career, and one 
which was to find echoes in the work and associated writings of many members of the 
Systems group.45 


Kenneth Martin used his statement to explain his reasons for constructing mobiles. He 
described what he termed ‘the constructive artist’ as seeking to produce a tangible 
object in real space. This involved the use of other materials than paint on two- 
dimensional canvas, and these other materials had their own characteristics to which 
the work needed to relate. In the mobile: 

Heavy and light, solid and plane, play their part in its mechanism. Everything 

in the mobile ... can affect its movement, so that it uses materials for their 

own inherent properties and new materials of necessity. The concept of the 

artist governs his choice of materials; the final form is qualified by their use.46 
Martin also described the constructive process as one which was parallel to the way a 
plant grew, so that, as with the plant, "the work of art depends on the weight and 
structure of matter and its development in space”.47 This is one of a number of 
statements in which various of the Constructionists referred to natural growth patterns 
and processes, an interest stimulated by their study of texts such as those of D'Arcy 
Thompson and Matila Ghyka, referred to earlier. 


It might have been expected that Mary Martin would have used her statement to 
explain the dominance of the square and cube in her work. Instead, she wrote about 
the role of colour. She thought colour in painting was representational, arguing that: 
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Colour arouses such strong natural associations in the spectator's mind 

grass, sky, fire, water ... But sculpture, in its purest form, makes its own 

colour, and is independent of the tricks of painting.48 
As she considered Constructionist art to be necessarily 3-dimensional, it followed in 
her argument that colour should be that of the materials used and not that of any added 
surface painting. Truth to materials is a theme running through the work and ideas of all 
the Constructionists. 


Victor Pasmore began his statement with a somewhat unexpected assertion (in 
Constructivist terms), that the constructive artist was concerned with “the quest for 
beauty”.49 The difference between modern and traditional art, he argued, was that 
instead of the traditionalist's imitation of the experience of beauty, the modern artist 
was involved in its creation. This theme was not developed in his short statement, and 
might be thought contradictory to a comment two sentences later in which he 
described the constructed art work as logical and a function of the intellect. Pasmore 
also related figurative art to literature and constructive art to music. It can be assumed 
that he was referring to abstract musical structure, and the construction-like process of 
composition from basic elements (notes, keys, scales) - Bach's Musical Offering, for 
example, rather than Debussy's representational La Mer. Pasmore concluded with an 
explanation for the abandonment of painting: 


Pure painting involves certain limitations ... it is two-dimensional. 
Consequently a discrepancy arises between the dimensions of space and 
those of painting which renders an organic spatial relationship incomplete. ..... 
If the artist wishes to seek development, he must do so in actual dimensions. 
In pure form, it is sculpture which becomes supreme.59 

This reference to the supremacy of sculpture is odd, coming from Pasmore whose 


three-dimensional work was limited to reliefs, and his whole piece reads as other than 


a fully worked-out Constructivist statement. 


The statements by Hilton, Frost and Scott need not concern us in any detail, except to 
note that they were self-evidently neither wholly non-figurative nor Constructivist. Frost, 
for example, described the genesis of one of his paintings of the 1950s as his delight in 
the pattern of waves and the rise and fall of boats in St Ives harbour.51 And Hilton 
considered the process of painting to be “an instinctive and irrational activity".52 Scott 
described himself as an abstract painter only in the sense of abstracting shapes from 
the real world and declared: "I cannot be called non-figurative".53 


The Biederman connection 
Despite differences of emphasis in their individual approaches to the Constructivist 


tradition, the Constructionists shared a common interest in the theories of the 
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American artist, Charles Biederman, with whom Pasmore, the Martins and Hill 
corresponded at some length from 1951 onwards. Their interest was triggered by 
Pasmore reading Biederman's massive text, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge 
in 1950, and Mary Martin obtaining a copy of his Letters on the New Art in 1951. The 
correspondence began by Pasmore sending Biederman a copy of Broadsheet No. 7. 


Charles Biederman was born to Czech immigrant parents in Cleveland, Ohio in 1906, 
making him just two years older than Pasmore. Trained at the Chicago Art Institute, his 
early paintings were conventionally figurative, though by the mid 1930s he had adopted 
a largely Cubist style of abstraction, together with vaguely surrealist biomorphic 
imagery, somewhat similar to that of Paule Vézelay at the same period. Plates 54 and 
55 show examples of both artists’ work of the this type. Biederman returned from 
France to New York in June 1937, dissatisfied with his own work and the School of 
Paris. Soon afterwards he began his wide-ranging study of the evolution of visual art 
which was to result in the publication of Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowlege ten 
years later. (The book was self-published as Biederman failed to find a commercial 
publisher.) During this period, too, he experimented with various forms of 3- 
dimensional abstract constructions. In 1938 he attended a week-long seminar in 
Chicago led by Alfred Korzybski on his theory of General Semantics - an experience 
which Biederman acknowledged as a maior influence on his decision to embark on a 
writing career. The central point of his interpretation of Korzybski's ideas was that the 
meaningful viewing of art is more than simply an optical experience. As Biederman put 
it: 

Art is not only looked at, but also thought about. ... In other words SEEING 

and THINKING are ONE ! We see, therefore, that words - i.e. the expression 

of what we see-think - are tremendously important in art.54 
From this, Biederman justified his progression into writing; and, following Korzybski, 
emphasised the need for precision in the use of words to avoid the distortion of 
understanding which could occur if language was used loosely. To achieve that 
precision it was necessary to understand the underlying structure of language. And just 
as meaning in thinking (i.e. in words) needed this structural basis, so, for Biederman, 
the 'new art' needed a basis in the underlying structure of nature. 


Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowlege postulated a linear evolution of true art, 
culminating in the 19th and early 20th century with a progression through Monet, 
Cézanne and Cubism to Mondrian. Biederman argued that there were two dead-end 
branches off this line - the representation of surface reality which peaked in 
photography; and the projection of the subconscious which led to Surrealism (the 
"fantasy factor" in Biederman’s words). Once mimetic realism had been overtaken by 
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photography, further progress was dependent on drawing inspiration not from the 
surface reality of nature but from its underlying structure and processes. He saw 
Monet as the first artist to free the use of colour from the actual colour of objects, and 
instead to abstract from the structure of light - i.e. the spectrum. Similarly, he saw 
Cézanne as the first artist to penetrate below the surface appearance of nature to 
reveal its geometric structure of lines, planes and shapes. Cubism took this further but 
in Biederman’s view, failed in evolutionary terms, because it still concerned itself with 
the depiction of actual 'things'. Mondrian, however, worked through this phase to one of 
complete freedom from surface reality. How was art to progress beyond Mondrian ? 
Biederman's answer derived from the view that nature was not two-dimensional. The 
next step, therefore was a move into three dimensions, though not into conventional 
sculpture which Biederman saw as grounded in mimetic convention. This raised two 
further questions. How was three-dimensional work to avoid the use of mimetic forms? 
And what materials should it use? Here, Biederman turned to the form of 
Constructivism expounded by Naum Gabo in Circle, which Biederman had read. He 
saw Gabo's emphasis on space as a compositional component forming a corrective to 
the restrictive nature of the solid mass of sculpture: while space, like light, was also a 
vital element in the structure of nature. Further, the concept of construction - building 
from structural elements - also paralleled nature's processes of growth. New materials 
were also needed. Biederman argued: 
Unless we select mediums which are in accord with the particular, the unique 
objectives of the Constructionist direction, then the objectives of the new art 
cannot be adequately secured. There is no better verification of this point than 
the fact that all painters and sculptors working towards the non-recording 
direction, who insist on retaining the now antiquated handicraft mediums, 
eventually return in some degree to the old content.55 
Biederman perceived Gabo's and Pevsner's pioneering use of modern materials - 
perspex, metals, glass - as an essential factor in in the development of a Constructivist 
approach. He criticised them, however, for trying to go too far too fast and thought that 
"the new tools and materials rode away with them".56 Biederman was himself a slow 
and meticulous worker, spending months refining a single work, and he considered 
that, like nature, evolution in the arts could not be hurried. In his view, progression 
beyond Mondrian needed to be thoroughly explored before further progress could be 
made. His answer was the wall-hung constructed relief - three dimensional but only to 


the extent of 180° rather than the all-round 360° of a full sculpture. 


At the heart of all his writing was his insistence that true art must be rooted in 
abstraction from what he always capitalised as the ‘Structural Process of Nature’. In 
his words: 

By restoring the relation of the artist to Nature according to the theory of the 
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Structural Process, the artist is able to continue the evolution begun by the 

great genius of Mondrian.57 
The difficulty for many of his readers was that he never provided a precise explanation 
of what he meant by ‘Structural Process’, other than by describing it as being at a level 
below both surface appearance and the simple abstraction of shapes which might be 
directly derived from surface reality. He wrote: 


The problem of abstraction is a matter of abstracting from different levels of 
nature's reality. So we find that in all art the artist is involved in some kind of 
abstracting activity from nature ... The main difference between one kind of 
art and another is a matter of levels of reality and degrees of abstracting from 
the level or levels of reality involved.58 


In 1970, Pasmore told Denis Duerdon, referring to Art as the Evolution of Visual 
Knowledge: 


This book was just the book I wanted because Biederman was obviously a 
man of my age and in exactly the same predicament. He'd been through a 
similar experience - started off as a Cubist and so forth, had been influenced 
by socialistic ideas with the New Deal. .... He wrote a complete critical 
analysis of the modern movement ... What wonderful stuff it was. ... I didn't 
agree with Biederman. We didn't agree on any point really, but this critical 
argumentative correspondence gave me a completely new lease of life: it 
enabled me to adopt a critical attitude myself.5? 
Pasmore certainly challenged almost all Biederman's ideas and assertions - even the 
basic evolutionary concept of art progressing through Cézanne, Cubism and Mondrian 
to abstract, orthogonal, constructed reliefs. This might have been expected to appeal to 
Pasmore as a rationale for his own development, but in one of his letters to Biederman 
he wrote: 


The history of art cannot be regarded as one progressive evolutionary 
organism. ... Any attempt to separate the history of art into two watertight 
compartments of positive and negative is bound to end in a cul-de-sac. ... 
Cubism, constructivism and neo-plasticism cannot be separated from 
fauvism, symbolism and dadaism. They are all branches of the same tree, 
united by one unique and common factor - the idea of the supremacy of 
feeling, the emancipation of the creative personality and the search for the 
constant reality of the spirit.60. 
This eclectic approach, while partially accounted for by Pasmore's obvious enjoyment 
of vigorous debate, is also an early indication of an ambivalence towards the primacy 
of Constructivist art which became more evident when Pasmore reverted to non- 


Constructivist painting in the late 1960s. 


Biederman's opinion of this correspondence was somewhat less complimentary than 
Pasmore's. In a letter to the physicist David Bohm in 1960, with whom he exchanged 
many letters about the relationship between art and science, Biederman wrote: 
“Pasmore has helped himself to my art and writing. But he is not an exponent of 
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structurist art, only of Pasmore".61 Biederman presumably thought that Pasmore's 
leadership role among the Constructionists was more a matter of personality and 
ambition than any deep commitment to Constructivist concepts - a similar view to that 
which Paule Vézelay was later to express. 


Kenneth Martin gave a very similar account to Pasmore's of the impact of Biederman's 
writings, and disagreed in particular with Biederman’s view that at the current stage of 
evolution, three-dimensionality should be restricted to the relief. He wrote: 


I did not agree with his assertion that the relief was the next natural step forward 
from painting. I saw my own method (i.e. mobiles) as natural for me. But the 
disagreement sharpened my interest in his writings and gave more purpose 
to my own efforts.62 
Mary Martin expressed agreement with at least some of Biederman's ideas. About Art 
as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge she said 


It had an immediacy of viewpoint and a thesis with which one was in 

agreement: the insistence on art as a process and on the importance of a 

process in making art; the exposition of the decline of painting and sculpture 

as separate entities. 63 
She had more difficulty: however, with Biederman's second book, Letters on the New 
Art. This book, which she did not read until 1954, was a collection of his letters to a 
young American artist (Joan Saugrain) who had sought his advice about the 
construction of abstract reliefs. Mary Martin commented that Biederman's account was 
based on the concept of abstraction from nature. She went on: 

Being already involved in a working process allied to building rather than 

abstracting, I found this to be a stumbling block to further understanding.64 
But apart from this, Mary Martin acknowledged a considerable debt to Biederman. 
Firstly, this was because she felt his books expressed a refreshingly detached world 
view which countered the situation of being "surrounded by Romanticism, English 
provincialism, Paris School abstract art and the first wave of fachisme and Action 
Painting".65 She also explained that Biederman had given her much encouragement 
when he wrote approvingly to her after seeing the illustrations of her work in Nine 
Abstract Artists. 


Given Anthony Hill's views about the importance of the written word, and Biederman's 
predeliction for debating through exchanges of letters, it is not surprising that extensive 
correspondence between Hill and Biederman continued until 1958. It is also typical of 
Hill that instead of writing just a short note for the Biederman issue of Studio 
international as the Martins and Gillian Wise had done, Hill contributed a full-length 
article.66 Unlike his colleagues, however, he made no reference to the impact of 
Biederman's writings on his own work, but instead contributed an account of the 
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adverse reaction of most American artists and critics to Biederman's theories. 
Nevertheless, the lengthy duration of Hill's correspondence with Biederman, and the 
inclusion of a very long article by Biederman in DATA (the anthology of writings on 
abstract art by contemporary artists which HIll produced in 1968), indicate that Hill 
found Biederman's theories worthy of serious consideration - even though he 
disagreed with Biederman on many fundamental issues.67 For his part, Biederman 
was prepared to conduct a long-running debate in which he applauded Hill's 
construction of reliefs while criticising Hill for his mathematical bias and his avoidance 
of colour. Their correspondence largely ceased after 1958, and a letter from Biederman 
in that year displays his exasperation with Hill's repeated questioning about the 
meaning of Biederman's Structural Process of Nature. "] have published three books", 
Biederman wrote, "You have read all of them. Now you ask me".68 In 2004, Hill told 
the author of this thesis that even after thinking about it for years, he still failed to 
understand what Biederman meant by the structural process, and in particular, how it 
related to Biederman's rigidly orthogonal reliefs as shown at Plate 49.. 


Although Adrian Heath bought a copy of Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge (from 
the Tiranti bookshop) and took part in the Constructionist's discussions about the book, 
he does not appear to have found Biederman's theories of any great significance to his 
own work. Nor did he enter into any correspondence with the American artist - not 
surprising in the light of Biederman's rejection of painting and Heath's continuing 
adherence to oil-on-canvas. There is no record, either, of any contact between Robert 
Adams and Biederman, perhaps because, as a sculptor, Adams would not have 
accepted Biederman's view that a transition from reliefs to full sculpture was premature 
in art-evolutionary terms. 


Given that Biederman was a completely unknown artist in Britain, had made little 
impact on the Parisian art world when he worked there in 1936, and was largely 
ignored by the post-war American art establishment, it may seem strange that his 
writings generated so much interest among the Constructionists. Their other 
contemporary sources of ideas and inspiration were all established European artists 
such as Vantongerloo, Max Bill and Richard Lohse. What seems to have appealed to 
the Constructionists, as Hill recently confirmed to me, was the coincidence of an 
American artist exploring the same artistic territory as they were; the setting of his 
conclusions within the context of an evolutionary theory; and his identification of what 
he and they were doing as being at the leading edge of this evolution. They also 
adopted his terminology of 'Constructionism’ rather than ‘Constructivism’, as their first 
use of the Constructionist label dates from their reading of Biederman's book. 
(Biederman later used the term 'Structurism’, but this was not taken up by the English 
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artists.) In general, the Constructionists’ vigorous exchanges of views with Biederman 
can be seen as stimulating a clearer and more critical analysis of their own positions. 


Reactions and Responses: 1950-55 

Although the work of the Constructionists had been quite widely exhibited by the end of 
1955, there is no evidence that the Constructivist style had made any positive impact 
on the generally antagonistic attitude to abstraction of many critics and the public at 
large. The public outcry in 1951 against the award of an Arts Council prize to Wiliam 
Gear for his abstract painting, and to the selection in 1953 of Reg Butler's semi- 
abstract maquette in the award scheme for the Unknown Political Prisoner sculpture, 


indicated an entrenched public objection to non-figurative work which would last for 
decades.69 Neither was the response of critics and other artists uniformly favourable. 
Alloway could applaud Pasmore's "heroically motivated constructionism” and hail 
Pasmore as a “Culture hero”.70 Herbert Read could claim that Pasmore’s conversion 
to abstraction was "the most revolutionary event in post-war British art" 71: but Read 
also had to acknowledge "the obliquity of critics and the indifference of the general 
public” to this development.72 Among many critics writing in the 1950s, reactions 
ranged through bafflement and indifference to downright condemnation. Reviewing one 
of the ICA exhibitions, Robert Melville commented on what he understood to be 
Pasmore's "sudden break with the manner in which he had become a virtuoso”, and in 
relation to his abstracts wrote: “even those who applauded his courage found it difficult 
to see where this would lead him".73 In an article in 1953 on new patterns in British art, 
John Curtis made only a passing reference to Pasmore's work as having some form of 
inexplicable interaction with an aesthetic French tradition, and asserted that the most 
interesting group of contemporary painters were "those often referred to as the New 
Romantics” - Sutherland. Ayrton and Vaughan.74 Other critics were unambiguously 
opposed to Constructivist abstraction. Reyner Banham, an influential figure in the world . 
of contemporary art and architecture, in a review of the Artist versus Machine 
exhibition, described the Constructionists' work in 1954 as "sterilized" and "a filleted 
aesthetic” which had been stripped of its historical social relevance.’5 He was 
particularly scathing about Kenneth Martin's mobiles, saying that they... 


... may be adequate to the needs of sick children to whom his message is 
beamed nowadays (referring to Martin's Whittington Hospital commission) but is 
a bleak prospect for grown-ups who have ever tangled in the adulterated spaces 
and formal improprieties of Alexander Calder.76 
He also criticised the naiveté of the claimed relationship of the Constructionists’ work to 
new technology, saying that "none of the exhibits would look like machine products to 
anyone who knew technology from the inside”.’7 In the same year, Pierre Rouve, 


reviewing Nine Abstract Artists, thought their work was "leading art to a blind alley 
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beyond which lies an inhuman nothingness"’8 - a similar view to that of Nikolaus 
Pevsner who had written in the catalogue for the Arts Council's 1951 sculpture 
exhibition: "Pure abstraction deprives the sculptor of life".79 Anti-abstraction 
arguments also appeared in the more general media. In particular, such views were put 
forward by Wyndham Lewis in his reviews and articles on art in The Listener. 
Describing avant garde abstraction as a disease, he condemned Pasmore as an artist 
who "preferred carpentry to paint".80 Lewis also asserted that the originality of the 
"advanced Abstractionist" was nil. In a very perceptive article in 1955, Basil Taylor 
acknowledged Pasmore's long-standing abstractionist tendency, but criticised him for 
lacking objective rigour. He wrote: 


It is ironic that his change from Euston Road realism to abstraction should have 

so offended those whose taste is in any way ruled by the ideal of significant 

form, for the virtues of Pasmore's earlier work were essentially abstract ones. 

... (But) if his present intention is to work towards impersonality and 

objectivity ... he must to some extent fail because he can hardly escape from 

his own talents. His constructions are what they should not be, badly 

constructed and in consequence ambiguous: their joints are weak, their angles 

shifting, their surfaces untrue. An art of pure relationships is made to seem 

pathetic and unreal when those relationships are so tentative and impure.8! 
Probably of more importance to the Constructionists so far as recognition and sales of 
their work was concerned was the lukewarm attitude of the institutional art 
establishment to abstraction in any form. Thus the Arts Council in the 1950s appears to 
have adopted a generally cautious attitude to the avant garde, somewhat similar to that 
of John Rothenstein, then Director of the Tate Gallery, who admitted: 


I fail, beyond a certain point, to respond to the uncommunicative forms and 

relationships which constitute the language and message of abstract art. 

And the limitations of my pleasure are emphasised rather than removed by 

the pleadings of its advocates.82 
At the close of 1955 the Constructionists still formed a very small and commercially 
unsuccessful group of artists, ignored by much of the formal art establishment. But 
although the group slowly dispersed in the latter half of the 1950s, several of its 
members then became more widely recognised and more influential, particularly in the 
mainstream Constructivist theme of collaboration between artists and architects. 


The Constructionists after 1955 

One factor contributing to the group's loss of cohesion was Pasmore's appointment in 
1954 as Director of Painting in the Fine Art department of the University of Newcastle, 
followed in 1955 by his taking on the role of Consulting Director of Urban Design for the 
Peterlee New Town Corporation in County Durham. These two posts took him out of 
London for long periods, so he was no longer able to maintain the frequent informal 
contacts with the other Constructionists which had previously been a feature of the 
group's life. However, this did not prevent him, along with others of the group, 
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exhibiting in three exhibitions in London in 1956 and 1957 in which they participated 
individually (not as a group) at the invitation of the organisers. Lawrence Alloway was 
responsible for two of these exhibitions - Statements: a review of British Abstract Art in 
1956, which opened in January 1957 at the ICA, and Dimensions at the AIA in 
December of the same year. The Constructionists issued Broadsheet No. 3 to coincide 
with the Dimensions show, but it was a very unambitious document, consisting of just 
three typed pages and an article each by Kenneth Martin and Hill. Martin's short piece 
was based on a lecture he had given to the Foundation for Architectural Studies and 
consisted of a similar explanation of mobiles to those he had given in previous writings. 
Hill wrote a longer piece about Biederman and the concept of constructionist art which 
he saw as “an attitude rather than a movement or ‘ism’ .... characterised by .... non- 
volumic space construction".83 In this piece, Hill acknowledged, however, that the 
constructive idea could lead to different answers by different artists - a view Alloway 
would have approved of. By 1956, Alloway had become receptive to American 
abstract expressionism and more open-minded about painterly abstraction with 
figurative references. Consequently, both exhibitions included a wide range of artists, 
with the Constructionists featuring simply as one of several equally relevant 
approaches to abstraction. In his introductory note to Statements, Alloway made this 
clear, as well as applauding American influences and criticising early 20th century 
Constructivism. Referring to works by Bryan Wynter and Patrick Heron, Alloway 
wrote: "typical of an increasing number of artists, they have been influenced by 
American art, thus turning away from the once magnetic School of Paris", and he saw 
Jackson Pollock as having provided an impetus to the work of Alan Davie.84 Paintings 
by Nicholson and other West Country abstractionists were included in these 
exhibitions, and Alloway acknowledged that "postwar abstract artists no longer feel it 
necessary to exclude references to the world outside the picture".85 He recognised, 
too, that although Heath and Frost showed some affinity with the Constructivists, they 
softened their use of geometric forms by their elaboration of rich paint surfaces and 
atmospheric colour. Taken as a whole, these exhibitions indicate that the geometric 
purity and objectivity of the Constructivist tradition was being overtaken by a more 
subjective and expressionistic approach to abstraction - and that a change of focus 
was occurring, with New York supplanting Paris as the art capital of the Western world. 


In Constructivist terms, the exhibition This is Tomorrow at the Whitechapel Gallery in 
August 1956 was much more significant, as it was organised around the Constructivist 
theme of collaboration between painters, sculptors and architects. Alloway had a 
leading part in planning this exhibition, along with Theo Crosby and Reyner Banham, 
although the idea of an exhibition involving collaboration between artists and architects 
originated with Paule Vézelay, as described in chapter 5 of this thesis. This is 
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Tomorrow was not, however, a Constructivist show as such, but rather an eclectic 
exploration of differing design concepts. This was made clear in Alloway's introduction 
to the catalogue. While explaining that the exhibition was "devoted to the possibilities of 
collaboration between architects, painters and sculptors", Alloway specifically 
discounted any one approach, arguing: 

The ideal of symbiotic art has not been achieved ... Common to all the 

groups is suspension of the supposed purity of their respective specialisms. 

... there is the desire to experiment in various channels without submitting to 

the idea of a synthesis. 86 
The exhibition consisted of twelve sections, each designed by a group of between two 
and four architects and artists. The Constructionists were involved in five of the these 
sections. Pasmore joined with the sculptor Helen Phillips and modernist architect Erno 
Goldfinger (the London correspondent of Art d’Aujourdhul) in the design of an 
orthoganal architectural space in which Pasmore displayed a geometric relief and 
Phillips a vaguely biomorphic sculpture. Plate 50, reproduced in the exhibition 
catalogue, shows the plan for this section with Pasmore's relief facing the visitor on 
entry. Ina somewhat confusing statement, this group argued: "the sculptor's function 
is to activate a space determined by the architect", and that the architectural 
"membranes" defining this space are "modulated by the painter”.87 But because 
modern painting and sculpture had developed as individual forms of expression, 
collaboration could “annihilate the spirit through the conflict of individual interests".88 To 
avoid this, they argued, it was necessary to work in harmony towards a situation in 
which a poetic function appeared. Quite what this function is was not defined, and it is 
also odd that despite the reference to painting, no painting was included in this section. 


Kenneth and Mary Martin worked with the architect John Weeks, who was the only 
participant to be involved in more than one section, as he also took the architect's role 
in another section with Adrian Heath. With the Martins, Weeks designed a triangular 
panelled space in which Mary showed a rigorously geometric relief and Kenneth a wire 
mobile. In their statement, Kenneth Martin emphasised that the nature of this section 
was "purely aesthetic” - not a suggestion of any functional purpose - and "was the 
result of the simplest actions, the building by simple events of an expressive whole".89 
With Heath, Weeks took on the roles of both architect and sculptor, as the section 
consisted simply of a free-standing wall of equal-sized concrete blocks, some of which 
protruded from the surface to form a geometric pattern, together with a painterly Heath 
abstract of crudely drawn coloured rectangles of various sizes. Plate 51 shows a page 
from the exhibition catalogue which described the wall. As with the Martins’ section, 
Weeks and Heath described their work as having no utilitarian implications, though 
they added modestly that their wall "would not interfere with the normal functions of a 
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wall if these were required".90 


The section in which Anthony Hill was involved differed from all the others by having no 
overt architectural input, as it consisted of a display of constructions by John Ernest 
(one of which is shown at Plate 53), an abstract painting by the Guyanese artist Denis 
Willams, photographs and replicas of pre-war works by Malevich, Mondrian and 
Gabo, and a relief by Hill (Plate 52). This work consisted of black and white plastic 
panels mounted flat onto a sheet of transparent plastic which was held above the base 
board by distancing pegs. It is an example of the use of non-traditional materials which 
was a feature of much of the Constructionists’ work, although Hill had previously 
produced a painting on canvas of the same rectangular progression. Unusually for HIll, 
there is no obvious or consistent arithmetic basis for the different sizes of the 
rectangles, though a typical feature is its approximate bilateral symmetry around a 
central dividing axis - horizontal in this case; vertcial in many other works. An architect 
had contributed design ideas for the section's layout, but had not wanted to be 
identified. The section was the most overtly Constructivist in the non-utilitarian Gabo 
sense of the term, with the group's statement claiming : 


Constructed art is an independent art form and will be valued for its merits as 
art and not because of some alliance with architecture.9! 


Hill followed this theme in an article written later in the same year in which he discused 
the relationship between Constructivist concepts and architecture, concluding that the 
Constructivist artist was concerned with exploring a new realm of “art in the traditional 
sense ... and not with the problems of architecture, movements and the like".92 This 
comment, dismissing the broader Constructivist concept of a synthesis of the arts, 
was echoed by a statement of the architect, James Stirling, who led one of the 
sections which did not involve any of the Constructionists. He wrote: 


Why clutter up your buildings with pieces of sculpture when the architect can 
make his medium so exciting that the need for sculpture will be done away 
with ... Architecture, one of the practical arts, has along with the popular arts 
deflated the position of painters, sculptors - the fine arts.93 
Stirling's reference to the popular arts was exemplified in the exhibition by the collages 
of imagery from consumer magazines and Hollywood films by Richard Hamilton and 


John McHale. 


Robert Adams, who by this time was becoming detached from the Constructionist 
Group though not from Constructivist principles, worked with a structural engineer 
(Frank Newby) and two architects (Peter Carter and Colin St John Wilson) on a section 
which they stated was "to explore ground that is common to architecture and 
sculpture".94 The section involved the creation of a directional space through which the 
spectators passed, focussing on a large abstract metal sculpture by Adams,and 
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illustrating, so the designers hoped, that collaboration between architect and artist could 
"lead to a more integrated human environment" - a socially-oriented Constructivist 
concept closer to the founding principles of Groupe Espace than to the more 
autonomous views of Hill.95 


Hill continued to develop his ideas about constructive art throughout the latter part of 
the 1950s, influenced to a significant degree by the writings of the Swiss artist, sculptor 
and architect, Max Bill, with whom he had been in earlier correspondence.96 The 
aspect of Hill's work (both then and throughout his career) which accorded most 
directly with Bill's theories was his use of mathematical formulae to determine the 
relationships between different elements in the constructed art work. This is discussed 
in chapter 6 in relation to the ideas of the Systems group. But Hill may also have been 
affected by Bill's concept of unity of the plastic arts, for in 1961, together with both the 
Martins and John Emest, he accepted an invitation by Theo Crosby, as the site 
architect, to contribute to the design and construction of the main temporary buildiing 
for the South Bank exhibition of the 6th Congress of the International Union of 
Architects (IUA). Far from being overtly an art work, as might have been expected in 
the light of his earlier statements, Hill's 48 ft. relief gave the impression of being an 
integral part of the structure - something Hill intended and Alloway criticised. Hill 
described his relief as "a sort of architecture” and said he wanted it to be "hardly 
noticeable".97 Alloway's view was that Mary Martin's similarly large relief was by far 
the more successful "precisely because it was strongly identifiable as a structured art 
work".98 Both reliefs, however, were overtly Constructivist in their use of modern 
materials (aluminium, perspex, glass), in their orthoganal planes and in the constructed 
asemblage of individual units. Normally, Hill's work has been on a domestic scale, and 
his large relief for the IUA exhibition was the only occasion on which he worked at this 
size or undertook a commission involving collaboraton with architects. In this, he 
differed from the Martins and Pasmore, all three of whom were involved in large-scale 
architectural projects during the 60s and 70s. 


Kenneth Martin's contribution to the IUA exhibition was a large screw mobile in which 
the relationship between the various components was mathematically determined. He 
followed this in 1961/62 with three commissions for large public constructions - a 
fountain for the Brixton Day College in which he explored the kinetic efect of spiralling 
movement (Plate 54), a sculptural construction for the Nuffield Institute of Comparative 
Medicine, and an aluminium construction for the Department of Engineering at 
Cambridge University. The latter (Plate 55) consisted of a 12 ft. high stack of 56 metal 
bars, rotated in accordance with a pre-determined arithmetic progression. It was an 
outstanding example of Martin's Constructivist credentials with the rationdlity of its 
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built-up design structure, its use of stock items of an industrial material and its 
reference both to its engineering setting and an engineering technique (welding). 


Somewhat ironically, the Constructionist who established the most publicly evident 
relationship with architecture was Victor Pasmore - ironically, because Pasmore was 
not the most consistent follower of the Constructivist tradition. 


His approach to the idea of a synthesis of architecture, sculpture and painting was a 
personal one, not founded on traditional Constructivist concepts. In 1957, he wrote: 
The idea of confining synthesis only to complete integration, whereby all 
three factors abandon their particular identity and merge into a single 
homogeneous form, cannot function in practice because architecture, 
in its public function, is always tied to particular utilities which inevitably 
impose on it a particular identity.99 
He went on to argue that architecture and sculpture could function separately as 
contrasting counterpoints, while painting could modify the architectural space defined 
by a building's enclosing wails by creating the impression of spatial extension. These 
ideas of stylistic contrast and spatial illusion were somewhat removed from the non- 


illusionistic Constructivist concept of the unified result of synthesis. 


Pasmore's approach can be seen in several of his commissions from architects in the 
the 1960s, such as the 1961 mural painting on glass in the Newcastle Civic Centre 
(Plate 56). Here, the vaguely biomorphic curved forms contrast with the rectangularity 
of the architecture, and the mural which covers the whole end wall introduces a degree 
of spatial ambiguity. This work also indicates Pasmore’s abandonment of three- 
dimensional reliefs and return to painting in the late 1950s - a development he attributed 
to his experience of working as the Consulting Director of Urban Design for the South 
West area of Peterlee New Town in Durham, a part-time post he held from 1954 to 
1977. His primary role in Peterlee appears to have been the design of the overall 
layout of the site, using curving roads and clusters of houses to reflect or reinforce the 
natural contours of the landscape. He equated this to landscape painting, telling Denis 
Duerdon: 


As a landscape painter one creates illusionistic environments. In a Lorraine 

or Ruysdael you wander in and out through paths and gaps cut into open 
spaces - illusionistically. As an architectural designer you are able to do this in 
real physical terms.100 


Pasmore went on to explain why this experience had led him back to painting, saying 
that landscape design enabled a space to be created which was free of a fixed 
viewpoint - something which he felt could not be done with a relief, "so | gave up the 
relief and returned to painting".101 He also described the relief as too realistic and too 
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tied to classical and Euclidean space. By this, he seems to have implied that the 
Constructivist objective of a self-explanatory autonomous art object was, for him, too 
restrictive. As he put it in the same interview: 


I think that art can never be realistic in the physical sense. It must always 
operate in the imagination and if one tries to be too realistic then this 
immediately limits the thing. What I am interested in now is creating 
ambiguities so that you do not quite know where you are. The collision 
between say, a rectangular metric shape and a free line creates an ambiguity 
which the stimulates the imagination and which we can't define. ..... I've gota 
perfectly rational rectangular board which one can make a few geometric 
divisions of and then I like to paint across it in an irrational way so that one can 
break down the definition. 192 
While the precise link between his Peterlee experience and this new emphasis on 
ambiguity is far from clear from his explanation, the fact is that from around 1960, 
paintings and screenprints formed the bulk of his output. They involved visual tension 
between opposing shapes, the interaction between linear and volumetric imagery, and 
the contrast between defined shapes and apparently random lines or indeterminate 
patches of colour. Such features make it difficult to categorise these works as fully 
Constructivist although the interaction and intervals between forms and lines does 
echo one of the formal features of many Constructivist works. Plate 57 is a typical 
example from the 1980s, shown here to illustrate where Pasmore's ideas eventually 


took him. 


But before this trend had fully developed, one element of Pasmore’s Peterlee work 
merits particular attention - his Apollo Pavilion, built in 1968/69 across a lake in one of 
the New Town's open spaces (Plates 58 and 59). Its rigidly orthoganal design, similar 
in style to the most geometric of his reliefs, appears to place it firmly in the 
Constructivist tradition. Stylistically, and in its use of raw concrete, it is also related to 
the New Brutalism of the architects Alison and Peter Smithson 103, modestly modified 
by a few of its surfaces being painted with the flowing abstract shapes which were 
becoming a trademark of Pasmore's paintings. Garlake suggests that these shapes 
"fused organic and geometric forms and painting and architecture in a delicate balance" 
which was "mutually enhancing".104 An alternative view might be that the assertive 
geometry of the structure made the organic painting look feeble, while the lyricism of 
the organic shapes gave unnecessary contrasting emphasis to the aggressiveness of 
the concrete structure. There also seems to have been confusion about the pavilion's 
purpose. Pasmore described it variously as "a heavyweight piece of pure architecture” 
105, and as "a free and anonymous monument that because of its independence can 
lift the activity and psychology of an urban community onto another plane".106 This 
objective, redolent more of the social idealism of the late 1940s than of the individual 
consumerism of the mid 1960s, was to be proved fallacious. As was shown so 
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shown so graphically in Jane and Louise Wilson's video installation, A Free and 
Anonymous Monument, at the Baltic art centre in Gateshead in 2003, the Apollo 
Pavilion became what James Furlong recently described as "a canvas for graffiti and a 
meeting ground for unsociable activities”.107 Although in 2005 it became the subject of 
a renovation project, it now seems more of a modernist folly, outdated even when it 
was built, than a successful monument to Constructivism. 


In this, it differed from Mary Martin's architectural commissions of the same general 
period. Two works in particular show her ability to achieve the Constructivist objective 
of an integration of sculpture and architecture to produce an enhanced living or working 
environment. Her wall screen in the Musgrave Park Hospital in Belfast was designed 
in close collaboration with the building's architect, John Weeks (designer of the 
Constructionists' third Fitzroy Street exhibition). He later explained its origins to 
Eugene Rosenberg - another architect who was an enthusiast for the incorporation of 
art in architecture: 

Mary and her husband Kenneth and I ... had been speculating about the 

possibility of a totally integrated art work and architecture for some years, 

and this was the first opportunity of trying it.108 
The result (Plate 60) was a free-standing, but integral element of the hospital's entrance 
hall which both blended with the architecture in its use of the building's modular 
dimensions, and added visual interest and life to what might otherwise have been a 
overly severe or featureless architectural space. Mary Martin described the work as 
having dimensions "dictated by the proportions of the building in which a 3'4" grid is 
used vertically and a 10' grid horizontally".109 She also explained that she had been 
asked to use only materials and labour which were available on site, while her objective 
was to reflect the fact that those working in the hospital "would be concerned with 
building living organisms".110 On a much larger scale, her stainless steel wall 
construction of 1969 for the dining room of Stirling University (Plate 61) has been 
described by Richard Cork as a tour de force of constructive art and a high point in her 
development as a constructive artist. Cork commented on the way the work's angled 
and polished part-cubes glint and reflect in the light from the windows, and claimed that 
it inhabits its space with a great sense of inevitability.111 This, and all Mary Martin's 
work, adheres more closely and confidently to Constructivist principles than 
Pasmore’s, and as a result appears to have achieved a longer-lasting aesthetic and 
functional impact. 


For Robert Adams much of his time in the late 50s and the decade of the 1960s was 
taken up with a variety of architectural commissions, including ceilings and wall panels 
for P&O and Union Castle liners; an altarpiece for a Benedictine chapel in St. Louis, 
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USA; a wall-hung sculpture for the head offices of BP, and wail screens for the 
Customs House at Heathrow airport. The largest of these works was an enormous 
concrete relief for a new theatre in Gelsenkirchen in the Ruhr (Plate 62). Its orthoganal 
and angled shapes create an interplay of light and shadow somewhat similar to the 
Stirling University construction of Mary Martin. While some of Adams' architectural 
commissions, such as the Gelsenkirchen relief, had strong geometric Constructivist 
characteristics, it was a feature of his approach that he varied his style to suit the 
particular location of each work. To quote Alastair Grieve: 

He worked closely with architects, paid attention to their suggestions, and 

carried out his brief. Often his approach is successful, but on some 

occasions it is not and one then wishes he had allowed his imagination 

freer rein, 112 
By 1970 Pasmore had left his teaching post in Newcastle, moved to live in Malta and 
had returned exclusively to painting and screen-printing in a style which carried only 
faint echoes of a Constructivist nature. Mary Martin died in 1969 - an early end to what 
was showing promise of a potentially significant contribution to the humanising, through 
Constructivist means, of the aggressive architectural style of the 1960s and 70s. 
Robert Adams, most of whose sculptures in the late 50s and early 60s had been in 
welded steel, reverted in the 1970s to the more traditional sculptural techniques of 
carved marble and cast bronze, but continued to produce work with both geometric 
and biomorphic characteristics. By the mid 1960s he and Pasmore had gained 
extensive international recognition as major artists in the field of abstraction but had 
largely given up their contacts with the other Constructionists. Adrian Heath - always 
an oil-on-canvas painter - evolved a style of lyrical and apparently ‘pure’ abstraction, 
but one in which his paintings were in fact developed from drawings of landscapes, 
nudes and other sources from nature, not from the geometry of the true Constructivist. 
Only Kenneth Martin and Hill continued to work in the mainstream of the Constructivist 
tradition, though in both cases their approach became increasingly focused on the 
internal and intellectual logic of their work, rather than on any environmental or social 
implications. This trend towards an introverted form of Constructivism is seen even 
more clearly in the concepts and work of the Systems group artists, with which 
Martin's and Hill's post-60s work can be linked, as is discussed in chapter 6. 


in the wider world, the erosion of the social idealism of the immediate post-war years 
began as early as 1951 with the replacement of the Labour government by a 
Conservative administration led by Winston Churchill, and was symbolised by that 
government's immediate and insensitive dismantling of the South Bank Festival site. 
Optimism about the possibility of a new and peaceful world order following the 
formation of the United Nations in 1945 was soon replaced by the harsh realities of the 
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Cold War, highlighted in 1955 by the formation of the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact and in 
1956 by the Soviet invasion of Hungary. The related fear of nuclear conflict was then 
heightened by the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961 and the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962. At the same time, the culture, however imperfect, of a fair and mutually 
supportive society which had been fostered by austerity was being replaced in the late 
50s and into the 60s by individualistic consumerism, fostered by the introduction of 
American-style advertising on television. The conflicting social, political and economic 
pressures which these changes involved contributed to nuclear disarmament 
demonstrations, large-scale student dissent (though far more extreme in France than 
the UK), and an escalation of industrial unrest which contributed to the downfall of the 
Wilson government in 1970. 


In the same general period, the hitherto complacent British art of neo-romanticism and 
landscape-oriented abstraction was disrupted by three developments - Pop Art, Social 
Realism and Abstract Expressionism - and in two of these, the major overseas 
influence was no longer Paris but New York. The most home-grown of these 
movements was the "kitchen sink” realism of painters such as John Bratby, Derrick 
Greaves and Jack Smith - all of the same generation as Anthony Hill. They saw their 
work as a reaction against what was perceived as the elitism of abstraction, and as 
having a political dimension in its depiction of the everyday life of the contemporary 
working class. While the term Pop Art appears to have originated in London in the mid 
1950s (and was represented particularly in the work of Richard Hamilton), much of its 
imagery reflected the essentially American nature of popular culture, and the 
fascination of the British public with the glamour of Hollywood and modern consumer 
goods. As with Social Realism, Pop Art was evidence of artists responding directly to 
the changing culture of the times. 


Abstract expressionism was a fundamentally American development with 
contradictory Cold War references. On the one hand it can be argued that it 
represented a means whereby left-leaning American artists could avoid accusations of 
political bias in a bitterly anti-Communist environment. On the other hand, it was 
promoted internationally by the USA's government agencies, including the CIA, in 
opposition to state-directed Soviet realism and was proclaimed as evidence of the 
freedom and pre-eminence of the creative individual in a democratic society. While no 
British artists attempted directly to replicate the work produced by Pollock, Newman 
and others of the New York school, the movement's emphasis on the significance of 
the painted surface, the overt expression of the individuality of the artist and the 
production of very large scale works, encouraged the uninhibited and gestural 
application of paint, the avoidance of precise imagery, and the large size, of the work of 
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artists such as Sandra Blow and Alan Davie. And although Denis Bowen, founder of 
the New Vision Centre Gallery in London in 1956, can be seen as working within the 
European tachiste tradition rather than New York abstraction, his approach echoed the 
abstract expressionists in its dynamism and emphasis on intuitive rather than 
calculated composition. 


All these changes - political, social, cultural, artistic - appear to have had little impact on 
the concepts and output of the Constructionists. They seem to have become more 
introverted in their approach as the world around them changed, and less concerned 
with the role of art either as an influence on the environment or as some form of mirror 
of it. This might be read as escapism or a withdrawal from a confusing and sometimes 
disturbing world - a view symbolised, perhaps, by Pasmore's move to Malta in 1966. A 
closer study of the writings of the Martins and Hill, together with statements by 
contemporary Continental Constructivists who they admired, suggests a different 
reason. The aspect of contemporary life which attracted their interest was the growth of 
scientific knowledge and technology, and the related concept that the nature of physical 
phenomena was underpinned by mathematical structures. The 50s and 60s, in the 
field of pure science, were marked by a steady stream of discoveries at both the sub- 
atomic and galactic levels such as Crick and Watson's analysis of the double-helix 
structure of DNA in 1953 and the discovery of quasars by Mathew and Allan in 1963. 
The field of technology was also dominated throughout the 60s with space exploration, 
culminating with the Apollo 11 moon landing in 1969. (Pasmore's Peterlee construction 
was eventually named after the Apollo missions.) 


The Constructionists did not respond to these developments by any form of mimetic 
imagery. Here they differed from Bowen, some of whose tachiste abstracts had 
similarities to astronomical images of distant nebulae and had titles such as Galactic 1 
and Re-entry: Colonel Glenn. What artists such as the Martins and Hill addressed was 
the universal nature of components of the physical world such as, for Kenneth Martin, 
gravity and movement; for Hill, the underlying mathematical and topological systems 
and structures of physical phenomena; for Mary Martin, the materials and structures of 
new technology. To quote Mary Martin: 


The new factor which is making the situation more real is the impact of 
technology... Mass-produced materials are necessarily produced in 
elementary forms , i.e. sheets, rods, tubes, blocks etc. It is with these 
elements that the constructionist and architect build.113 
Kenneth Martin, explaining his emphasis on the importance of movement in his 
mobiles of the 1960s, stated: "The kinetic nature of art is a correspondence with that of 


life".114 In other statements, he also commented on the need for a constructive artist 
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to be aware of, and work with, the effect of gravity on the shape of a suspended wire 
or on the balance of a stack of metal units. He also acknowledged a modern 
mathematical basis in his art, writing in 1957: 
My work is concerned with space and so it has something of the spatial 
concepts of today about it. Therefore it has something of the mathematics of 
today about it, and these mathematics stimulate my imagination and help me 
to comprehend some of the laws of the creation of form. 115 
Hill's life-long interest in the relationship between science, mathematics and art can be 
seen as affected by, and working within, a time in which scientific discovery and 
related mathematical theory have been increasingly significant elements in an 
understanding of the physical world. In 1966 he described Constructivists as artists 
whose polemical standpoint draws from science, while in 1977, he quoted the Swiss 
mathematician Paul Bernays as saying that mathematics "can be regarded as the 
theoretical phenomenology of structures”.116 This view was extended by other 
theorists with whom Hill had contact, such as the physicist David Bohm, beyond the 
structure of the physical world to the structure of ideas or concepts. And as Andrew 
Wilson has recently suggested, Hill's constructed reliefs act as structural ideas, not 
simply as visual representations of mathematical formulae.117 As to the concept of a 
synthesis of art and architecture, in his earlier years Hill was never more than 
ambiguous. By the mid 1960s, however, following a meeting with the equally sceptical 
French architect, Yona Friedman, Hill stated: 


My meeting with Friedman had the effect of entirely disengaging me from 
the question of the synthesis of art and architecture. ..... I later found that 
our common interest lay in pure structure. 118 


For Hill, this always meant the inner structure of the abstract relief - not the design 
elements of ‘real’ or utilitarian architectural structures. To retreat from Utopia, Hill did 
not have to travel far. 


In summary, the fact that the Constructionists appear to have been unaffected by 
contemporary political or cultural change, does not indicate a total retreat from reality. 
Instead, their work can be seen as compatible with the contemporary climate of an 
ongoing search by scientists and theorists for explanations of the reality of the nature 
and structure of the world. In this respect, they pursued universal truths rather than 
reflecting the transient characteristics of the world of politics and popular culture. This 
meant, however, that they largely abandoned any Constructivist claim that their art had 
direct social relevance, and they no longer pursued the Constructivist goal of synthesis 
or integration of architecture, painting and sculpture. In essence, their work became 
increasingly cerebral, and to many viewers it appeared introverted, as the links 
between the underlying mathematical or geometric structures and the visual art object 
were often understood only by the artists themselves. But despite changes of 
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emphasis so far as the Constructivist characteristics set out in Chapter 1 are 
concerned, their work, and the theories underlying it, remained focused on the 
essentially Constructivist concepts of the non-representational art object, constructed 
by the use of geometric and mathematical elements, and - most important - an art 
which was rational. 
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CHAPTER 5: GROUPE ESPACE 1951 - 1960 


The period spanning the formation and activities of Groupe Espace overlapped that of 
the Constructionists, and involved some interaction between the two groups. The 
parent group, founded in Paris in 1951 by André Bloc, was a Constructivist element in 
the general resurgence of artistic activity in Paris after the disruption of the Second 
World War. The London branch of Groupe Espace, founded by Paule Vézelay in 1954, 
was an attempt to establish a formal link between British abstract artists and those in 
the School of Paris. Neither the parent group nor its London branch have received 
other than cursory and sometimes inaccurate mentions in British art-historical 
publications, and no directories of art and artists produced in the UK include an entry 
for André Bloc. While not claiming that Bloc or the group are of outstanding 
significance in the history of Continental or British Constructivist art, they are part of its 
history and this chapter aims to fill the gap caused by their omission from the 
literature. The chapter also answers questions about the London group raised by Sarah 
Wilson in her review of the Vézelay retrospective exhibition at the Tate in 1983, when 
she wrote: 
Why did none of the famous British abstract artists join the Groupe Espace 
exhibition at the Royal Festival Hall in 1955 ? What was the nature of the 
unexpected opposition Vezelay experienced to which Ronald Alley has referred 
in his introduction to the catalogue ? 1 
The London branch is also of interest for being a rare attempt in the history of British art 
to establish a formally constituted British art group as a subsidiary of a Continental 
parent, as well as being the last Constructivist group in Britain for which collaboration 
between artists and architects in the interests of society formed an overtly stated 
objective. 


André Bloc and the parent Groupe Espace 

André Bloc (1896-1966), the founder of Groupe Espace in Paris, was extraordinarily 
versatile. He graduated originally as an engineer and later became an architect. In 1930 
he founded the journal, L’Architecture d’Aujourdhui and apart from a break during the 
war, continued as its editor into the 1950s. He began sculpting in the early 1940s while 
living in hiding during the Occupation, and exhibited in the abstract exhibitions of the 
Salon des Réalités Nouvelles in 1946 and 1947, and in the avant garde Denise René 
gallery in Paris throughout the 1950s. One of his sculptures was included in an ICA 
exhibition in London in 1950. In 1949 he founded and edited another journal - Art 
d'Aujourdhui - which merged with his architectural journal in 1954 to become 
Aujourdhui. His artistic output included furniture and textile designs, screen-prints and 
mosaics, as well as architecture, painting and sculpture. Plate 63 and 64 show 
examples of his sculpture - a massive public monument in Mexico City (Plate 63) and 
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a relatvely small brass rod construction (Plate 64). They illustrate two Constructivist 
concepts of space which figured in the philosophy of Groupe Espace. The public 
monument becomes an integral element of the external space in which it is located, 
while the brass rod construction delineates or incorporates space within the work as an 
essential compositional element. 


Bloc had a life-long interest in the Constructivist concept of an amalgamation of artistic 
disciplines and this predated his transition from figuration to abstraction in 1945. In 
1936, while still working figuratively, he published his book, L'‘U/nion pour L’Art, 
promoting just such a synthesis. His most personal contributions to constructive 
sculpture were his sculptures-habitacles - large abstract open-air works which the 
spectator could walk into and through, while his furniture designs echoed the Bauhaus 
design style. Bloc undertook many architectural and sculptural commissions in South 
America and Asia until his death in a car accident in New Delhi in 1966. 


Prior to the formation of the London branch of Groupe Espace, Bloc’s influence on the 
London art world was indirect but significant, through the impact of his journal, Art 
d’Aujourdhui. This was available through the Tiranti bookshop, and Anthony Hill has 
confirmed to me that he and the other Constructionists were regular readers and 
considered it a valuable source of information about the contemporary art world. In 
March 1954, too, Victor Pasmore, in a letter to Paule Vézelay, wrote "I am acquainted 
with your work through the journal Art d’Aujourdhui’.2 In the early 1950s this journal 
was by far the most comprehensive and lavishly illustrated publication on modern art 
available to British readers. Its content was not limited to French or European art, and 
although Bloc promoted abstraction, the journal also included authoritative articles on 
the whole range of modern art movements - including Surrealism, expressionism, 
Cubism, realism, Symbolism and primitivism. Individual issues were often devoted to a 
single topic, and in June 1951 there was an American issue with articles about abstract 
expressionism and 90 illustrations of works by Pollock, de Kooning, Motherwell and 
Rothko, among others. Mexican, Brazilian and Japanese art were featured in other 
issues. The March issue of 1953 was devoted to contemporary British art and included 
illustrations of works by Pasmore, the Martins, Robert Adams and Geoffrey Clarke 
among others, though the various articles by authors including Herbert Read and 
Ronald Alley were not restricted to accounts of abstract art.3 Paule Vézelay was 
featured in an article by Michel Seuphor in the December 1954 issue, and some of her 
work had been illustrated in earlier reviews of abstract exhibitions in Paris.4 In general, 
regular readers of Art d’Aujourdhui in the 1950s, such as Pasmore and Hill, were better 
informed about developments in modem art than accounts of the period sometimes 
acknowledge, even if for British readers with limited knowledge of French, the 
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importance of the journal would probably have been its illustrations more than its text. 


Groupe Espace was founded at an inaugural meeting in the Grand Palais, Paris, on 
the 17th October, 1951, convened by André Bloc and attended by what the minutes 
describe as a large number of architects, painters, sculptors, constructors and 
plasticiens.5 The minutes also record Bloc's opening address in which he placed 
Groupe Espace firmly in the Constructivist tradition and drew a parallel between the 
aims of the Groupe and those of the pre-war De Stijl and Bauhaus movements. 
However, membership was not restricted to geometric abstractionists, but was open to 
the same wide range of non-figurative artists as in the pre-war Abstraction-Création 
group. The meeting endorsed a manifesto which proclaimed the movement's ambitious 
Constructivist objectives, including the promotion of a synthesis of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, and concluded with the idealistic statement: 


Ils réclament pour I'harmonieux développement de toutes les activités 
humaines la presence fondamentale de la plastique.6 


An English translation of the manifesto is at Appendix A. 


The term ‘Espace’ in the group's title was related to two of the group's principles. The 
first referred to an aim of promoting an art which was located in "real space" - meaning 
the physical and social environment in which people live. The second was concerned 
with a compositional element by which space within a three-dimensional art work 
allowed for its penetration by light. 


The meeting also agreed a constitution which in a stereotypically French manner 
established a hierarchy of members and office holders. This formal and bureaucratic 
approach was later to irritate Victor Pasmore when it was adopted in 1954 by the 
British branch. Bloc was elected President, supported by three Vice Presidents - 
Ferdinand Léger and the two architects, Paul Herbé and Bernard Zehrfuss. The 
geometric abstractionist, Felix Del Marie, became Secretary-General, though he died a 
year later and the post was then taken by Sonia Delaunay - the lyrical abstractionist 
and wife of Robert Delaunay. A committee was elected, including Jean Gorin (pioneer 
of French neo-plasticism), the sculptors Etienne Beothy and Berto Gardera, the 
geometric abstract painter Silvano Bozzolini, the Brazilian painter Cicero Dias, a 
graphic designer and several architects. Edgar Pillet, abstract painter and Secretary- 
General of Art d’Auhjourdhui, became the délégué a la propaganda, and a structural 
engineer, Bernard Laffaille took the post of treasurer. Three classes of members were 
established - membres sympathisants (or associates), membres actif (or full 
members), and a groupe des jeunes for students. The Groupe had the endorsement of 
the French government through the appointment of the Ministre de la Reconstruction et 
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de I'Urbanisme, Eugene Claudius-Petit, as Président d’Honneur. This link with the 
theme of post-war reconstruction was clearly related to the Constructivist nature of the 
the group's aims which promoted the concept of a synthesis of the arts, working 
towards the creation of anew and humane society. 


In the course of the next three years, the Groupe was successful in attracting a large 
number of members from many related disciplines, including several artists who had 
been members of the pre-war group, Abstraction-Creation, such as Paule Vézelay's 
close friends, Jean and Sophie Taeuber Arp. A list of members in 1954 gives a total of 
179 from a wide range of disciplines, in the following proportions7: 


Architects: 34% 
Painters: 29% 
Sculptors: 13% 
Plasticiens: 12% 
Decorators: 4% 
Photographers: 2% 
Others: 6% (inc. engineers & ceramicists) 


Within this total were some 30 members who joined from 12 countries outside France. 
These international members included, from London, Paule Vézelay (who had joined in 
1952) and the modemist architect Erno Goldfinger. Eight members in the USA included 
the two ex-Bauhaus architects, Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer, and a pioneer of 
American geometric abstract painting, Fritz Glarner. Italian members included Gianni 
Monnet who had founded the Movimiento de Arte Concreto in Milan in 1949, and 
Gualtiero Nativi who was a co-founder of the Arte d’Oggi group and the related 
Manifesto dell’ Astrattismo in Florence in 1950. 


At the group's annual Assemblée Générale in December 1953, attended by over100 
members, André Bloc was able to report on a successful two years in which several 
large exhibitions had been held, with plans in hand for an extensive open-air sculpture 
exhibition in Biot on the French Riviera. The meeting also endorsed plans for a series 
of visits by members to the afeliers of Léger, Delaunay, Del Marle and Beothy.8 By 
mid 1954, international interest in the Groupe had resulted in subsidiary branches being 
established in Switzerland, Sweden and Italy - each involving architects, painters and 
sculptors. The most active seems to have been in Switzerland, with the branch co- 
founded by the architect Alfred Roth and the abstract painter, Walter Bodmer, with the 
support of Richard Lohse - one of the most admired international contacts by the artists 
of the Constructionists and Systems group - and a founder, with Max Bill, of the 
concrete art group, Allianz. 
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Founding of the London branch 
With the movement growing internationally, André Bloc was keen for the Groupe to 
establish a presence in London. He wrote to Paule Vézelay in November 1953, saying: 


Groupe Espace has no accredited representative in London at present and 

we could offer you the position of representative for the Groupe in Great 
Britain. If you wished to take on this role you could help us bring together 
individuals of the appropriate calibre - architects, painters and sculptors - who 
were prepared to work together on a synthesis of the arts.9 


From Bloc's viewpoint, Vézelay probably seemed an ideal person for this project. Here 
was a dedicated abstractionist, well known and respected among the abstract avant 
garde in Paris, an exhibiting member of the Groupe, fluent in French and living in 
London. What he may not have realised was that since her retum to Britain in 1939 she 
had experienced great difficulty in gaining recognition within the British art 
establishment and was all but unknown to many British artists. In the period 19465 - 
1953 she had three one-woman exhibitions in Paris and had exhibited in seven group 
exhibitions there, including those in the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles from 1946 to 
1951. In the same period in London she had only one small one-woman show at the St 
George's Gallery in 1949, and exhibited with George Fairley and Alan Davie at Gimpel 
Fils in 1950. Her lack of connections in the London art world - and her identity with 
Paris - was to make the task of forming a branch of Groupe Espace far from easy. 
However, she accepted Bloc's invitation immediately, probably seeing it as an 
opportunity to establish a role and exhibiting opportunities within the British art 
community by which she had so far been largely ignored. Bloc formally confirmed her 
appointment as the British délégué of Groupe Espace, and suggested she might seek 
the help of the architect Emo Goldfinger. 


Goldfinger was the London correspondent for Bloc's journal, Architecture d’Aujourdhui. 
Born in Hungary, he studied architecture in Paris in the 1920s, and in 1934 married an 
English painter, Ursula Blackwell, and moved to London, where he had already gained 
an avant garde reputation for designing the first modemist shop in Britain ina 
Constructivist Bauhaus style (23 Grafton Street, London). In the 1960s, he was to 
design the brutalist headquarters building of the Department of Health at Elephant and 
Castle in London. He had a meeting with Vézelay in December 1953 at which she 
asked for help in identifying architects who might be interested in joining the London 
branch of Groupe Espace. She wrote to him in February 1954, reminding him of this as 
nothing seems to have occurred since the initial meeting, but there is no record of any 
reply. Instead, the Vézelay papers include several letters of hers to Bloc, complaining 
that Goldfinger was being actively obstructive by advising British architects not to join 
the London Groupe. Bloc replied that he had contacted Goldfinger about this, who had 
assured him that he had not lost interest: 
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It is just that he has some reservations at present and is waiting until the 
British group is better organised and has genuine autonomy.!1 
This reference to autonomy is significant, as the extent to which the London branch 
was to be independent of Paris was to be a key factor influencing the decisions of 
Victor Pasmore and others about their possible membership. 


In later correspondence with Rénee Diamant-Berger (Secretary of the parent Groupe) 
and her friend, Marguerite Arp (Jean Arp's second wife), Vézelay continued to accuse 
Goldfinger of obstruction, and of collaborating with Pasmore in using her idea for a 
multi-disciplinary exhibition when they worked together on one of the sections of the 
This is Tomorrow exhibition.12. There is no clear archival evidence of the reasons for 
Goldfinger's lack of support though it seems possible that as Bloc's London 
architectural correspondent before Vézelay appeared on the scene, he may have 
resented her being offered the more prestigious role of forming the British branch. Also, 
as an ambitious architect with a growing British reputation he may have been 
unenthusiastic about becoming too closely identified with a movement subsidiary to 
Paris. 


Despite the lack of help from Goldfinger, Vézelay began contacting abstract artists and 
sculptors to tell them about her plans to establish a British branch and to invite their 
interest. Lacking personal contacts, she identified many of these artists through her 
visits to exhibitions such as The Mirror and the Square and Artist versus Machine. 
Through a mutual friend, she also contacted the Chief Architect of the London County 
Council, Leslie Martin (co-editor of the pre-war Circle), who although too busy to 
become involved himself, was helpful in suggesting architects for her to contact - 
particularly the senior LCC architect, Colin St John Wilson. In her letters to potential 
members, Vézelay explained that membership of the parent Groupe was open to non- 
figurative artists and modern architects, and described the aims of the London branch 
as: 

To encourage better collaboration between the three professions of 

architecture, painting and sculpture so that the special knowledge, proper 

to each, may enrich the others; and the discoveries of the more daring may 

be shared with their colleagues.13 
It is interesting that she did not adopt the more ambitious and idealistic wording 
included in the parent group's manifesto regarding the "harmoniuex développement des 
activités humaines" or use the term ‘synthesis’. Her more modest promotion of 
collaboration between separate disciplines, rather than some form of unification, 
probably reflected her view that British artists and architects lagged behind their 
Continental counterparts in their understanding of modem artistic concepts and 
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practice. As she wrote to Marlow Moss: "The trouble is that the architects are 
important but do not know enough about modern art"14: and to her friend Marguérite 
Arp: "There are very few non-figurative artists and they are in little groups, each one 
hating the other".15 


In her contacts with architects, Vézelay found that even among those who expressed 
some interest, there were significant reservations about the restriction of membership 
to non-figurative painters and sculptors, and about the value of a formal art movement 
which promoted collaboration. For example, the architect Peter Moore said he agreed 
with the aims of the Groupe in principle but added “the harmonious working together of 
architects, sculptors and painters cannot be forced by organized associations".16 And 
in the context of what was otherwise a polite and helpful letter, Colin St John Wilson 
declined her invitation to join, saying: 

Within the limited contexts where a collaboration is still possible, it seems 

most likely that the architect may well require the artist to incorporate an 

element of the symbolic in opposition to the architecture. 17 
The view that modernist architecture benefited from the contrast provided by figurative 
or bio-morphic sculpture rather than from ‘pure’ or geometric abstraction came to a 
head with a meeting Vézelay had with Henry Moore in November 1954. Vézelay had 
been encouraged by Bloc to contact Moore in view of the sculptor's international 
reputation, though she expressed reservations about Moore's abstractionist 
credentials. She did, however, write to him, inviting him not simply to join but also to 
become a committee member, and he replied: 

I will be pleased to accept the invitation ... although I don't consider myself to 

be an abstract or non-figurative sculptor. But as you mention Léger as a 

member in France, and his work is certainly not non-figurative, perhaps me 

being a member is alright.18 
In this comment, Moore overlooked Léger's pre-war geometric abstract phase, and 
may not have been aware of Léger's involvement with modernist architects and artists 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s in the design and construction of new churches in 
France. The aim in these projects of creating an inspiring holistic environment, 
involving the collaboration of architects with abstract sculptors, painters and 
mosaicists, was wholly in line with Bloc's Constructivist philosophy of artistic 
synthesis. 19 


Moore came to the meeting with three of his architectural friends - Wells Coates 
(contributor to the pre-war Unit One), Jane Drew (wife of the modernist architect 
Maxwell Fry and a distinguished architect in her own right) and F. H. S. Yorke of the 
prestigious Yorke Rosenthal Mardall partnership. Vezelay was accompanied by 
Kenneth Martin who had already expressed support. According to Vezelay's 
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contemporary file note, the meeting began with Martin formally proposing the formation 
of a London branch of Groupe Espace with Vézelay as chairman.20 However, this 
foundered as a result of the architects’ disagreement with membership being restricted 
to non-figurative artists. Vézelay described the meeting in some detail in a letter to 
Victor Pasmore, who at this time had indicated in correspondence his strong interest in 
the group, but had not yet become involved in detailed discussions. Vezelay wrote, 
describing who had been at the meeting and the initial discussion. She went on:: 


Then the trouble started which was chiefly created by Jane Drew who 
pretended she had not understood this was a Group of abstract and non- 
figurative artists ... Henry Moore declared he was going from abstraction and 
it soon became clear that he did not wish three leading architects who get him 
commissions to become interested in abstract groups. ... Jane Drew wanted 
all kinds of contemporary art to be included and said that architects must be 
free to use what works of art they or their clients wanted. I said they would still 
be free to do so ... but the group here must remain in harmony with the Groupe 
Espace in Paris.2! 
in a similar letter to Marlow Moss, who had been unable because of illness to travel to 
London for the meeting, Vézelay added that Jane Drew at one point suggested that the 
architects might draw up conditions for joining after they had discussed the matter with 
the sculptor Reg Butler. But Vézelay had to explain that Butler had already declined an 


invitation to join.22 


The reason for Moore's initial interest is not obvious. By 1954 he had already 
established an outstanding international reputation and was receiving important 
commissions from leading architects. He had no need of an association with a Paris- 
based art movement to promote his professional and artistic status. Despite his 
possible confusion about Léger, he must also have been aware that the emphasis in 
Groupe Espace was on non-figurative sculpture - an approach in direct conflict with a 
view he had recently expressed to J. P. Hodin (then director of studies at the ICA), 
saying about ‘pure’ abstract or architectonic sculpture: 

Did it strike you how lifeless such a sculpture seems in front of architecture ? 

Instead of expressing the contrast - organic forms/architectural forms - these 

two architectural forms kill each other. I dropped all this very quickly.23 

Moore's belief in the aesthetic value of contrasting forms was supported by many 

architects. It is a view which can be illustrated by the sculptures he produced in the 
period 1954 to 1956 for Harlow New Town, one of which is shown at Plate 65. Here, 
the architecture (designed by Frederick Gibberd) is starkly geometric, humanised by 
Moore's contrastingly representational Family Group. Vézelay's suspicion that Moore 
was curious about the intentions of Groupe Espace and concemed to ensure it did not 
lead to commissions being lost to ‘pure’ abstract sculptors may have some substance. 
So far as Jane Drew was concemed, and in addition to her concept of abstraction 
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differing from Vézelay's, there is a hint in this account of a personality clash between 
two strong-minded women. Vézelay in particular had a reputation as someone who 
would not compromise on any issue about which she felt strongly, and both her niece 
and Denis Bowen (later to be Secretary of the London branch of Groupe Espace) have 
told me that she was a difficult person to do business with. The architects may also 
have held the view - expressed by Leon Degrand in an article in Art d’Aujourdhui in 
May 1954 - that the dominant discipline in any synthesis of the arts should be 
architecture. They may consequently have had reservations about joining a group led 
by a painter. 


Degrand's view of the dominance of architecture was in an article in an edition of Art 
d’Aujourdhui devoted entirely to the subject of synthesis (Synthése des Arts). Degrand 
wrote: 

We should not be led astray by words. There can, of course, be a synthesis, 

but one where the role played by each of the three constituent arts is not the 

same and not of equal importance. ... In a synthesis of the plastic arts there 

is always a dominant art and it is always the same, architecture.24 
in the same issue there was a long article by Michel Seuphor (founder of the pre-war 
abstract movement, Cercle et Carré) in which he argued that synthesis existed in a 
High Mass in a 13th century cathedral where all the arts - architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry - combined to form a unified religious experience. This unity 
was broken, he argued, when the Renaissance invented Art as a separate entity and 
when the Baroque discovered the gratuitous nature of ornament. In the twentieth 
century there was also an absence of unity as individualism encouraged separation - 
but could unity be recovered? He went on: 


An impossible synthesis ? On the contrary, in the 20th century the human 
spirit can combine everything, it can reconcile everything. ... But alas, I have 
searched hard in the world of the plastic arts and have seen nothing which 
could be regarded as a genuine synthesis of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. ... However, recent attempts to introduce colour to architecture 
show that the lesson of Mondrian has not been completely lost and that neo- 
plasticism haunts builders. ... The horizontal-vertical theme combined with 
the three primary colours allows an infinite number of variations, and the 
interplay between them could offer an ideal framework, both peaceful and 
stimulating, for the functionalism of the modern city. ... It is possible that the . 
monastic cell of Mondrian points to a synthesis for future public buildings. 25 


André Bloc, writing in the catalogue for the group's 1954 Biot exhibition, expressed 
similar views. He, too, saw the Renaissance as a descent into decadence and the 
cause of the separation of the artistic disciplines - but, he claimed, Groupe Espace was 
now working to promote the re-integration of the arts. He emphasised the social 
objectives of this synthesis, claiming that: 

If artists are to have an effect on society their role must be widened. Their 


works must have a permanent presence in all forms of activity. ... Artists 
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are seeking to integrate around the best of them in order to integrate 
themselves in life. ... To establish teams, to participate in life by showing 
that through their imagination they can create a world where dreams still 
have a place. 26 


In London, Vézelay adopted a less idealistic position in her contacts with potential 
members of the group, talking more of collaboration between separate disciplines than 
of synthesis, and placing more emphasis on the value of such collaboration to each 
discipline, than to its social impact. As she said in a letter to Victor Pasmore (with 
whom she had been in correspondence since early in 1954) recounting the 
disappointing meeting with Moore: 


There was never any question of trying or wishing to limit the freedom of 
architects in any way. Groupe Espace is not a society for the encouragement 
of commissions for architects or artists but a Groupe for collaboration and in 
which architects may gain from contact with painters and sculptors - that is, if 
they are not too old or stupid to learn. 27 


She reported her failure to enrol Moore to André Bloc, who accepted this quite 
philosophically, replying: 
I did not think Henry Moore would deliberately come out against the abstract 
movement, but if that is the case it is better the Groupe remains small but 
solid. The important thing is to persuade good architects that the work of the 
Groupe is worthwhile and I am sure you will be able to do this.28 
Using the list of architects supplied by Leslie Martin, she followed Bloc's advice and 
continued to approach architects known for working in a broadly Constructivist 
manner, or in what has come to be known as the International Style.29 By the 
summer of 1955 she had been successful in enrolling three such architects - Bernard 
Grimshaw, Vivien Pilley and F. D. H. Catleugh - and an architectural artist and designer 
Jerzy Faczynski. Details of these, together with other members of the London branch 
are given in Appendix B. 


Some weeks before the meeting with Henry Moore, Vézelay had written to Victor 
Pasmore and received an encouraging reply.30 He accepted the invitation to join the 
Groupe, saying that he knew of her work through Art d’Aujourdhui and had seen the 
recent exhibition at the Leicester Gallery where she had exhibited with Winifred 
Nicholson. Throughout 1954 she continued to write to Pasmore (then Head of Painting 
at Kings College, Newcastle), keeping him informed of developments. Initially there had 
been some doubts about the extent of Vézelay's freedom to invite artists onto a 
founding committee, but in July 1954 she was able to reassure Pasmore on this point. 
She wrote: 


I have heard from Bloc telling me I may have a free hand here providing I 
have a a committee of suitable architects and artists. I now want to form a 
committee as soon as possible. ... I need not tell you how glad I shall be if 
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you will consent to be on the committee. I shall greatly appreciate your help 

and advice. 31 
After some delay, Pasmore replied "Yes, | will serve on your committee", although he 
was not able to come to London to a meeting until January 1955, due to his 
commitments in Newcastle and Peterlee.32 In the interim, all the core members of the 
Constructionist Group had accepted Vézelay's invitation to join, together with Terry 
Frost. The critic, Lawrence Alloway, and the architect, Theo Crosby, had also 
expressed tentative interest. Vezelay had also invited the French cultural attaché at the 
French Embassy in London, René Varin, to become the Groupe's Président d’Honneur 
- a position echoing the constitution of the Paris Groupe and indicating the London 
group's Parisian characteristics. 


A meeting to agree the purpose and membership of the Groupe was arranged by 
Vézelay and took place in her flat in Earls Court on the 16th January, 1955. On the 
agenda was a formal constitution drafted by Vezelay, and her proposal for an exhibition 
to involve architects, painters and sculptors. The meeting took an unexpected turn. 
Pasmore arrived accompanied by Kenneth and Mary Martin, Adrian Heath, Robert 
Adams and Theo Crosby. To Vézelay's surprise, Kenneth Martin proposed Pasmore 
as chairman, and a vote on this was carried, as his supporters outnumbered 
Vézelay's. Pasmore then proceeded to propose a number of changes to Vézelay's 
plans. Writing to Bloc the day after this meeting, she recounted: 


From the first item (Pasmore) opposed everything on the agenda and also 

proposed motions which would nullify most of what I had done. ... The 

meeting was dominated by him. ... He insisted the Groupe should have only 

15 members and no President d'Honneur and said I must write and tell Varin 

he was not wanted. .... I said I must first write to you: that caused him to 

sneer at you as the demi-god and he ridiculed you as an architect. Pasmore 

and his friends made it clear they intended to make any kind of Groupe 

Espace they wished, and to let me do all the work while they treated me as a 

secretary. 33 
Bloc replied, urging her to continue despite this debacle. Somewhat ambiguously, he 
confirmed that overseas branches of the Groupe had autonomy in deciding their 
internal organisation, but added that Vézelay's role was "to establish the closest 
possible relationship between the Groupe in Great Britain and the Groupe in Paris".34 
He said he had recently spoken with Ben Nicholson and thought Vezelay might find 
him supportive. His letter ended: "I urge you to take heart and be persistent”. On 
receipt of Bloc's letter, Vézelay sent a telegram to Pasmore stating she was not 
prepared to withdraw the invitation to M. Varin, adding "Do you resign: yes or no ?", to 
which Pasmore telegramed "yes".35 He confirmed this by letter the same day, writing: 


In view of the fact that you do not wish to comply with the decision of the 
committee I must certainly tender my resignation from the proposed Groupe 
Espace. ... The idea of a large academic society with presidents, vice- 
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presidents and other paraphenalia is far too premature. The idea of a 

synthesis of abstract art and architecture, or art and social service, as put 

forward by the Groupe in Paris has not even been discussed in this 

country .36 
In making this last comment, Pasmore appears to have overlooked the discussions 
which had taken place among the Constructionists following the synthesis edition of Art 
d'Aujourdhui, as well as aspects of synthesis addressed in Broadsheet No. 1, such as 
H. F. Clark's reference to a fusion of the arts creating a single, unified organism. 
In the course of the next few days, Pasmore's resignation was followed by similar 
letters of resignation from the Martins, Heath, Hill, Adams, Frost and Crosby. These 
letters indicate the extent to which they acknowledged Pasmore's leadership, with 
Crosby writing: "No good can come of a group which does not include Pasmore, Martin 
and their friends and sympathisers”.37 Pasmore's initial support for the Groupe seems 
logical in view of the similarity between its concepts and those of the Constructionists. 
For him in particular, the link between painting and architecture and its social 
implications would have been very relevant in view of the collaborative work with 
architects on which he was just embarking for Peterlee New Town. 


In addition, he may have seen Groupe Espace as a vehicle for regenerating and 
extending the work of the Constructionists, whose collective activity had largely 
ceased by 1955. At the same time, it would appear that this was acceptable to him only 
if he could be the leader and then largely break the link with Paris. His objection to the 
very formal type of constitution favoured by Bloc and Vézelay is not surprising: British 
art movements had generally tended towards a much more informal style than those 
on the Continent - as was also to be reflected later in the similarly informal Systems 
group. His reluctance to be linked closely with Paris may have been influenced by an 
emerging view among some British artists and critics that Paris was in the process of 
losing its artistic dominance. Pasmore would have read Biederman’s view, written as 
early as 1948, that “Paris as the arts centre of the world is no more”.38 In 1952, the 
critic David Sylvester argued that the School of Paris had become "increasingly 
pointless" 39 and a year later, John Berger expressed a very similar view, suggesting 
that: 

Paris today seems to me to be a city sick with art, the victim of the second 

and third generations of its own genius. ... Economically there is a glut, 

intellectually a drought.40 
These views had not progressed in 1955 to the extent of acknowledging New York as 
the successor to Paris as world art capital. Instead, there was a view at least in some 
quarters, and articulated by David Sylvester, that London could now rival Paris in this 
role. 


Vézelay, of course, would have supported an opposing view as stated forcefully by 
Patrick Heron, who wrote in 1954: 

There will be some in London who will once again indulge in the insular luxury 

of asking themselves: is French painting finished ? ... I believe that French 

painting is the best in the world: it still holds the centre of the stage ... London 

is a windy back garden where the few hens who are capable of laying an egg 

at all have to scratch out a hole underneath the nettles.41 
But with Pasmore, there is a strong indication - confirmed by Anthony Hill in a 
conversation with the author of this thesis - that he saw himself as the successor to 
Ben Nicholson in the leadership of British abstraction and was not willing to put himself 
in the subsidiary position of being a member of an art movement led by an older 
woman who was steeped in Parisian abstraction. This was certainly Vézelay's view, 
who in a note written twelve years later claimed: 

Pasmore had by a series of intrigues and mistruths achieved his end to be 

considered as the pioneer and leader of the abstract movement in this 

country .42 
The resignations of Pasmore and his supporters left Vézelay with a very small group of 
lesser known figures, and it would not have been surprising if she had then abandoned 
the project. However, she was a very determined woman, and encouraged by Bloc, 
continued her efforts to form a London branch. In February 1955 she was able to call 
the first of two meetings at which the Groupe was formally established and its 
constitution and rules approved. The constitution (shown in full at Appendix C) provided 
for five categories of members, with candidates for membership to be chosen through 
a formal system of election - a far more bureaucratic structure and system than was 
normal in the British art world. Vézelay was elected Chairman (later President) and 
René Varin confirmed as President d'Honneur. The Council members at this stage, in 
addition to Vézelay, were the abstract painters Bernard Carter, Vera Spencer and 
Denis Bowen, and the sculptor Marlow Moss. Carter's work had been included in 
several British Council exhibitions and he was soon to have a one man show at the 
Arthur Jeffries Gallery. An example of his geometric paintings from the mid 1950s is 
shown at Plate 66. Vera Spencer, who, like Vézelay, also worked as a textile designer, 
had had two solo shows in Paris with Galerie Arnaud in 1948 and 1952 and had 
exhibited in AIA and ICA exhibitions in London in 1951 and 1954. Plate 67 shows a 
watercolour and collage of hers from 1952 which has strong geometric qualities in the 
large orthoganal base shapes, though with a degree of irregularity in the smaller 
overlayed pieces of paper. Bowen's membership, as a pioneer of tachiste abstraction 
and founder of the Free Painters group of the ICA, was out of line with the generality of 
Groupe Espace artists in Paris and elsewhere whose work was biased towards 
geometric (or at least hard-edge) abstraction and avoided the expressionistic or 
gestural images typical of most of Bowen's work. Bowen's recollection in 2003 was 
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that he joined Groupe Espace more out of curiosity than of commitment to the 
Groupe’s aims. However, at the time he expressed a more enthusiastic view writing to 
Bloc that he was pleased to have been asked to act as the Groupe’s Secretary, adding 
that he wanted: 

... to make sure that the tremendous work and time Paule Vezelay has put 

into the Groupe would not be irresponsibly undermined. Her efforts to 

develop the Groupe along the right way have continually been undermined.43 
Other members endorsed by the Council included the architects mentioned earlier in 
this chapter and the painter Bertram Eaton, for whom it has not proved possible to 
trace any record of his work. Within a few months, membership had grown to around 
fifteen, including the sculptor Geoffrey Clarke. Clarke graduated from the Royal College 
of Art in 1951 with a Diploma in Stained Glass, Engraving and Iron Sculpture and was 
one of three artists then commissioned by the architect Basil Spence to design ten 
nave windows for the new Coventry Cathedral. But he soon made sculpture his 
primary occupation, producing a range of works in a variety of abstract styles and 
sizes. Plate 68 - a work exhibited in the group's Festival Hall exhibition in 1955 - used 
metal, perspex and glass in the construction of an object which Clarke intended as a 
reference to modernity in everyay living. Its concept and title, House of the Future, 
would have made it appropriate for inclusion in the following year’s This is Tomorrow 
exhibition, but Clarke was not invited to participate in that show. A more typical 
example of his small sculptures of the 1950s is shown at Plate 69, which was rough- 
cast in his own foundry. Although boldly linear and readable as an autonomous 
abstract art object, it was intended to carry symbolic meaning, with the world in the 

_central square as the meeting point of two influences - the celestial and the terrestial - 

represented by the upper and lower pointed elements. Clarke's identity as a 
Consructivist sculptor was more directly indicated by his long and highly successful 
period of working with architects in the UK and USA for whom he undertook some 50 
commissions for monumental abstract metal sculptures throughout the 1960s and 70s 


Two other sculptors who joined the Groupe and who worked in a constructive style 
were Victor Anton, whose work sold more to collectors in the USA than in the UK, and 
Peter Stroud who later emigrated to the USA where he took up the post of Professor of 
Painting at Rutgers University. Anton was largely self-taught as a sculptor, and 
combined his artistic career with jobs as editor of local newspapers, first in Essex, then 
in North London. In the 1950s he worked mainly in metal, using brass and iron rods 
and plates to produce constructions whose major features were the articulation of 
space and verticality - Plate 70 is an example. Later, he turned to solid forms with 
strong geometric references, such as that shown at Plate 71. Joining Denis Bowen as 
a painter outside the Constructivist tradition was Ithel Colquhoun - generally known for 
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her Surrealist and fantasy paintings although very occasionally she produced work 
closer to non-referential abstraction. 


It is evident from any study of the work of the Groupe Espace artists that they 
displayed a very eclectic approach in the variety of their abstract styles. The main 
Constructivist elements in the Groupe's philosophy were always more the promotion of 
the non-representational art object and the aim (not often realised) of collaboration 
between architects and abstract painters and sculptors, rather than geometric 
abstraction as such. 


In May 1955, Vézelay and four other members of the newly formed Groupe sent works 
to an exhibition of the Paris Groupe, but Vezelay's main aim was to find a London 
venue for their own exhibition. In this, they experienced considerable difficulty as 
neither the Tate, the ICA nor any commercial gallery was interested. Earlier in 1955 
Vézelay had joined the ICA and been in abortive discussions with Roland Penrose (co- 
founder of the ICA with Herbert Read) about the Institute putting on a solo exhibition of 
her work. Writing to Penrose about this she explained that her suggestion for a 
retrospective show had been made after seeing Victor Pasmore described in an 
exhibition catalogue as a pioneer of abstract art. Her comments throw some light on 
both her views on Pasmore and the resistance she experienced from other elements 
of the contemporary art world. About Pasmore's abstraction, she wrote: 


He has been working in this way for about four years and as you know the 
pioneers were working in 1912, and as I started non-figurative painting in 1929 
and was, I think, the only British artist exhibiting such works widely at that 
time I thought the ICA might give a retrospective of my work.44 


Referring to problems in founding the British branch of Groupe Espace she went on: 


A notice was put up on the notice board of the ICA concerning the formation of 

Groupe Espace, of which I am the délégué. This has been defaced. ... At 

present a number of ICA members and members of the exhibition committee 

are actively working against it, and have adopted its aims and ideas to form 

another group for which they appear to be intending to use our title.45 
Vézelay's reference to a rival group almost certainly refers to Pasmore and others who 
were soon to be actively involved in planning for the 1956 Whitechapel exhibition, This 
is Tomorrow - although | can find no documentation to corroborate her claim that they 
intended to use the Groupe Espace name. It is relevant, however, that the ICA's failure 
to help Vézelay coincided with a period in the Institute's history when its original aim - 
"to educate the public about the outstanding achievements of the European avant 
garde" - was shifting towards an identification of modernism with developments in the 
USA.46 


The Groupe's search for an exhibition venue was eventually resolved through the 
helpful contact Vézelay had already established with the Chief Architect of London 
County Council, Leslie Martin (from 1957, Sir Leslie Martin). The LCC owned and 
managed the Royal Festival Hall and held exhibitions in the space then known as the 
Ceremonial Foyer. Martin arranged for this space to be used for the Groupe Espace 
show which was scheduled to open on October 23rd, 1955. But before this, and during 
the planning phase for the exhibition, the Groupe became the target of an attack in the 
Architects Journal. A regular feature in this journal was a column under the 
pseudonym, Astragal. In April 1955, Astragal read one of Vézelay'’s membership 
invitations and then, in addition to describing Groupe Espace as having “a whiff of 
Thirties revival", wrote: 


There was a time when this Groupe seemed nothing more sinister than 
just another exhibiting society in the Paris art world, but it seems it is growing 
into a kind of Abstract International with cells all over Europe, a complicated 
hierarchy of command, a party line and - inevitable consequences - 
resignations and splinter groups. .... To judge from the testimony of 
renegades from the English Groupe, collaboration only takes place on the 
receipt of orders from Paris. ... Freed from Parisian art dogma, the splinter 
has not splintered itself but remains active and (one hears) may stage a 
remarkable manifestation of just what can be achieved by collaboration 
between architects and artists before another twelve months is out.47 
The reference to a splinter group and a future collaborative exhibition clearly related to 
the resignation of the Constructionists and the discussions which had begun between 
Alloway, del Renzio, St John Wilson and others which eventually resulted in This is 


Tomorrow in 1956. 


A reply from Vézelay was published in which she denied dictation from Paris, saying 
there was no party line or playing with politics or splinter group and commenting that 
non-figurative art and modernist architecture dated from 1912.48 All this achieved was 
another article by Astragal saying that Vézelay's reference to the 1912 origins of 
abstract art was an example of an aesthetic party line and that she was disingenuous 
in denying the existence of a splinter group. Astragal went on: 


She was present herself when the greater part of the English section resigned 
and she knows they resigned because they did not wish to have all their 
decisions referred to HQ in Paris. ... It is now unfair to call it a splinter group 
because its working membership now outnumbers the remnants of the 
English Groupe by about four to one.49 
This exchange confirms the growing strength of an anti-Paris attitude among architects 
and artists who were to be involved in This is Tomorrow, as well as confusion about 
the original membership status of Pasmore and his colleagues in Groupe Espace. 
Taking a bureaucratic view, Vézelay could argue that they had never been members 


because the Groupe had not been formally constituted until its first Council meeting 
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after they had left the scene. The more pragmatic view of the Constructionists was that 
their resignations indicated they had to that point been members. 


Reporting the affair to Bloc, Vézelay claimed that Erno Goldfinger, a regular contributor 
to the Architects Journal, must have approved the Astragal attack even if he did not 
actually instigate it, as he was a frequent contributor to the Journal. It is evident that 
around this time Vézelay was worried that André Bloc might not understand what was 
happening and might withdraw his support. She wrote to Marguérite Arp (Jean Arp's 
second wife): 

I have been having a very difficult time trying to form a Groupe Espace here... 

I knew it would be difficult because there are very few non-figurative artists 

and they are in little groups, each one hating the other. ... In spite of all this I 

have formed a small but really interesting group. .... But now M. Bloc seems 

to have been approached by the very artists and architects who tried to 

prevent me forming a group and now he is tempted to think he wants a large 

group with all kinds of artists. ... I want you to explain all this to Jean and 

ask him to tell M. Bloc he must support me. I know M. Bloc will listen to Jean 

and that Jean has known me for thirty-six years and he knows I am a person 

of integrity.50 
Vézelay's claim that some people were approaching Bloc with adverse views about 
her probably referred to Goldfinger and the architect Jane Drew, who are both recorded 
in the archives as having had discussions with Bloc, although there is no evidence to 
support her suspicion that his support for Vézelay was wavering. In any event, it 
appears that Vézelay's plea via her friends, the Arps, was successful, as Bloc 
continued to’support and encourage Vezelay throughout the whole period of the 
Groupe's existence. One of his later suggestions was that Vézelay should try to obtain 
the support of Ben Nicholson. In fact, she had already written to Nicholson and 
received a reply indicating possible interest by asking - in bold capitals and underlined - 
"EXACTLY WHO ARE ITS PRESENT MEMBERS ?".51 Vézelay received no 
response after her reply. Given Nicholson's record of dominating the groups he had 
been involved with, such as the Seven and Five in the 1930s, his membership under 


Vézelay was probably always a non-starter. 


One other membership issue occurred while the Groupe was busily engaged in 
planning for the Festival Hall exhibition. This involved the Groupe’s Secretary, Denis 
Bowen, whose membership as an early enthusiast for Abstract Expressionism, had 
always seemed odd. Writing to Bemard Carter to seek approval for Bowen's 
expulsion, Vezelay explained: 
Bowen has been using his position within Groupe Espace to help him 
organise another group. He associates with very poor artists, the Free 
Painters group of the ICA. He has been very sly and disloyal.52 
At the time, Bowen was teaching at the Central School of Art and it was there that he 
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invited some young painters to join the Free Painters - though in my contact with him 
his view has been that this was more a matter of encouraging an interest in tachiste 
painting than of diverting anyone from a Constructivist approach. His recollection of 
how he became the Groupe's Secretary and his view of her work is interesting, as it 
confirms the effect of Vézelay's strong personality and the extent to which she was 
seen as aligned with the School of Paris: 


Being friends with Hans Arp and his wife, she (Vezelay) was no doubt fairly 
well known in Paris. But here in the UK she was completely unknown, which 
made it difficult for her to put her Groupe Espace program into effect. Her first 
attempt with Pasmore and a group of architects was a failure. They simply 
pinched her idea. ... I had written to the Aujourdhui editor in 1951 showing my 
interest in the group, so she automatically appointed me as secretary on her 
arrival in London. Her plans were very cut and dried but her very pompous 
attitude and abruptness made things go wrong... My interest in her work is 
purely academic - her style is closely aligned to Arp and is French, rather than 
British, making it a difficult intro to the London scene.53 

Following Bowen's departure, Vézelay took over the Groupe's secretarial role and 


continued both to canvas for members and to seek a venue for a Groupe exhibition. 


The Festival Hall exhibition and its relation to This is Tomorrow 

The Groupe eventually succeeded in mounting an exhibition in the Royal Festival Hall, 
from the 22nd October to 7th November 1955. It met fully the Constructivist multi- 
disciplinary aim of the parent Groupe by showing the work of architects, painters and 
sculptors. At the 6th meeting of the London Groupe'’s Council in May 1955, it had been 
decided to include works by eminent overseas members as this would "add weight and 
significance to the Groupe's first showing”.54 Through her Parisian contacts, Vézelay 
secured works from Paris by Bloc, Jean Arp, Etienne Beothy, and Sonia Delaunay; 
and from the USA by Day Schnabel and Waiter Gropius.55 An example of Beothy's 
work from 1949 is at Plate 72 and shows a geometric composition based on a circle 
and an arc of a circle related to an exact square. Plate 73 - a 1955 painting by Sonia 
Delaunay - is similarly constructed of orthogonal shapes and circular forms and is of a 
style similar to that of her husband, a pioneer of Continental abstraction, who died in 
1941. Gropius, who had emigrated to the USA after the closure of the Bauhaus by the 
Nazi regime, was particularly helpful. In addition to a maquette of one of his 
architectural designs, he supplied an extract of a speech he had recently made at the 
1955 Awards Dinner of Progressive Architecture in New York, for use in publicising the 
exhibition. The opening words, repeated on the private view invitation card, and echoing 
the parent group's title, were: "The true medium of architecture - beyond all 
technicalities - is Space”. Plate 74 shows photographs of the exhibition. 


Unfortunately, no catalogue was produced and the only records of the exhibition 
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consist of a typed list of exhibitors and a few photographs. Vézelay's exhibits included 
one of her long-running series of Lines in Space constructions (Plate 75), while Marlow 
Moss showed a sculpture in a very different style from her pre-war geometric paintings 
(Plate 76). This was a white marble carving of a Mobius strip - the one-sided obect 
made by joining the two ends of a strip after twisting it through 180 degrees. The 
relevance for Moss of this curious topological phenomenon was almost certainly its 
mathematical properties as an apparently one-sided object, first discussed by the 
mathematician, August Moebius in 1858. A painting by Charles Howard (Plate 77) had 
a direct technical reference in its title - The Binary Armature - which although 
consistent with the original Consructivist principle of linking art with contemporary 
technology is rare in postwar constructive art. 


The exhibition appears to have been ignored by the media as no contemporary reviews 
have been found. Why this was so is not obvious, though the lack of interest may 
indicate that an exhibition with a Constructivist emphasis was seen by potential 
reviewers as looking back to the 1930s rather than forward to anything new. Perhaps, 
too, in the small world of the progressive London art community, the exhibition's 
reception may have been adversely affected by gossip following the departure of the 
Constructionists and their friends, and by the earlier attack on Groupe Espace by 
Astragal in the Architects Journal. But despite the lack of detailed information or 
comment, the exhibition is of historical interest in two respects. Firstly, as a show 
which set out to illustrate and encourage the link between architecture, painting and 
sculpture it preceded by nearly a year the far better known This is Tomorrow exhibition. 
Secondly, contemporary documentation which has not previously been seen by art 
historians shows that more recent accounts of Vézelay’'s involvement in the origins of 
This is Tomorrow are incorrect. 


When reviews of This is Tomorrow were published, some acknowledged that the idea 
of an exhibition involving collaboration between architects and artists originated with 
Vézelay. One example was a review and editorial in Architecture & Building which said 
that although the exhibition was originally to have been arranged by Groupe Espace, 
This is Tomorrow had eventually been organised by “artists who broke away for lack of 
agreement on ... the dogmatic ideas of synthesis to which the group adhered”.56 A 
similar account was given by Lawrence Alloway in a review in Architectural Design.57 
This triggered a letter from Vézelay to Alloway in which she said: 


It is true that This is Tomorrow developed from ideas put forward to some 
architects who had been invited to help in the formation of Groupe Espace but 
these artists were never members of the Groupe.58 


The only published personal accounts of these events, other than Vézelay's, are 
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memoires written many years after the event by Theo Crosby in 1990, and the 
architects Colin St John Wilson and Peter Smithson in 2001. Crosby's and Wilson's 
accounts are both inaccurate when set against the contemporary record. Referring to 
Alloway's shift of support in the mid 1950s from the Constructionists to the 
Situationists, Crosby claimed: 

Into this lively ambience came Paule Vézelay from Paris as an ambassador 

from André Bloc... to found an English Branch of Groupe Espace. This was 

to be a great European academy of abstract artists. She started very 

reasonably with Henry Moore and progressed down a line of eminent 

rejections until she invited Pasmore, St John Wilson and myself to her flat i in 

Earls Court to talk about it. We listened politely enough, giggled a little at the 

elaborate academic structure Vezelay proposed and trooped off to the pub 

across the road. There we agreed that Groupe Espace was not for us: but 

why not an exhibition about architecture and art and the modern sensibility? 59 
While it is clear that Crosby played a leading part in organising This is Tomorrow, there 
is no record in Vézelay's diaries or letters of a meeting of precisely this kind, nor does 
Crosby's account accord with the contemporary documentation about the meeting at 
which Pasmore attempted to take over leadership of the Groupe. It is odd, too, that 
Crosby either forgot, or failed to mention, that originally he had expressed an interest in 
joining the Groupe, and that instead of "trooping off to the pub" he had written the formal 
letter of resignation quoted earlier in this chapter. But if Crosby's memory of events 
was faulty, his terminology ("an ambassador’, " a great European academy”, “eminent 
rejections", "we giggled") suggest that Groupe Espace was seen and resented as an 
attempt by a woman perceived as more French than English to import Parisian artistic 


and organisational concepts into an increasingly self-consciously English milieu. 


in his memoire, Colin St John Wilson (who exhibited in This is Tomorrow with Robert 
Adams, Frank Newby and Peter Carter) even described Vézelay as a French abstract 
artist. This was. either a genuine mistake or a rationalisation of what gives the 
impression of being an antagonistic attitude to someone seen as attempting to 
introduce an alien element into the English art scene. This impression is confirmed by 
Wilson's misleading account of Vézelay's plans for an exhibition, when he made the 
very odd claim - reported in Grieve's recent book - that she wanted the Festival Hall 
show to be an exhibition of "tiles and pottery decorated with abstract patterns", adding 
that Crosby, Pasmore and others "were not interested in little abstract tiles".60 In fact, 
as noted earlier in this chapter, Wilson had corresponded with Vézelay in 1955 about 
the concept of a synthesis of painting, sculpture and architecture and he can have had 
no doubts at that time of the nature of her ambitious exhibition plans. 


Peter Smithson, who appears never to have met or corresponded with Vézelay, gave a 
short account of the origins of This is Tomorrow which is less personalised. (Smithson 
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exhibited in This is Tomorrow with his wife, Nigel Henderson and Eduardo Paolozzi.) 
He recounted: 

The initiative for the exhibition was a negative one in that there was a group in 

France called le groupe espace who thought there should be an ‘offshore’ 

branch, and there were at least two meetings in people's studios to discuss 

this. The programme of the groupe espace was essentially formalistic, and 

everybody said no, we don't want that, we want to do our own thing.6! 
it is not clear which are the studios Smithson referred to, although one might be 
Vézelay's (the Pasmore meeting in her Earls Court flat) and the other Adrian Heath's. 
According to Wilson, there was a lively meeting in the latter, from which Alloway and 
Reyner Banham were ejected when Roger Hilton objected to the presence of writers.62 
Where Smithson's account is accurate is in its description of This is Tomorrow as 
having no single philosophy and consisting of groups of artists doing their own thing. 
The absence of any one cohesive concept was claimed by Alloway as the show's 
virtue. In a review which can also be read as an implied criticism of the Constructivist 
aims of Groupe Espace, he wrote: 


An exhibition ... devoted to the possibility of collaboration between architects 

painters and sculptors might appear to be setting up a programme for the 

future. But ... the ideal of symbiotic art and architecture has not been 

achieved. the obstacles are socio-psychological and aesthetic. For a start it 

would be realistic to replace the ideal picture of collaboration...by the notion 

of antagonistic co-operation. The patterns of dominance and submission, of 

prestige and intrigue, that attend every human group cannot be suspended 

from the special world of the arts. This ... precludes ideals of permanent 

validity. ... The independent groups (of exhibitors) do not agree with any 

universal design principles. ... The visitor is exposed to space effects, play 

with signs, a wide range of materials and structures, which taken together 

make of art and architecture a multi-chanelled activity, as factual and far 

from ideal standards as the street outside. 63 
This denial of the practicability of a synthesis of the arts in the service of a humanist 
society could hardly be a stronger criticism of Groupe Espace's Constructivist 
philosophy. This review (and the exhibition to which it referred) may perhaps be taken 
as the earliest articulation in Britain of a post-modernist approach in which any form of 
art is acceptable and none has precedence. It is no wonder that Vézelay - a single- 
minded non-figurative abstractionist - considered the exhibits in This is Tomorrow to be 
“an unfortunate mixture. very poor indeed”.64 This view was echoed in some 
contemporary reviews such as that in Architect and Building News which described 
the exhibition as "a squalid show for the most part. It is difficult to find out what it is all 
about".65 What is clear, however, from both contemporary sources and later 
memoires, is that it was Vézelay's Constructivist idea of an exhibition involving 
collaboration between architects, painters and sculptors which began the sequence of 
events leading to the opening of This is Tomorrow in 1956 - and that Groupe Espace 


pre-empted this exhibition concept by its Festival Hall show in 1955. 
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From 1956 until the Groupe's expiry in 1959, Vézelay and the Council members 
continued to meet quite frequently, though they were unable to launch a planned 
periodical and failed to find a venue for a second exhibition - partly through lack of 
funds and partly because they could not obtain support from any commercial gallery. 
Their requests for financial help from the Arts Council, the British Council and the ICA 
were also all rejected, technically on the grounds that none of these organisations gave 
money to individual art groups. In 1958, the Groupe decided to canvas for 
commissions through an advertisement in Design and other journals. Vézelay had 
been given permission by the Society of Industrial Artists, to which she had been 
elected a Fellow, to use its address for this advertisement, which stated: 

Groupe Espace of Great Britain will collaborate when consulted in projects - 

including interiors, murals, constructions, mosaics, sculpture, painting and 

wee Blass: Enquiries to Groupe Espace, S.LA., 7 Woburn Square, London, 
No record has been found of any commissions having been obtained through this 
advertisement, although Vézelay continued to produce textile designs for Heals 
throughout this period. There is a parallel between this activity of Vézelay's and that of 
the Russian women Constructivists, Popova and Stepanova, who also embarked on 
textile design during the increasingly utilitarian phase of Russian Constructivism in the 
1920s. In Vézelay's case, however, this diversion from painting was a matter of 
personal economic necessity rather than political principle. 


The demise of the Groupe 
in October 1959 it was decided to disband the Groupe and retum unspent 
subscriptions to its members. Writing to explain this decision to Groupe members, 
Vézelay laid particular blame on architects. Many had been approached, she wrote, 
but: 
.... they were opposed to the aims of Groupe Espace because, like the parent 
body in France, it does not include among its members any ‘contemporary’ 
artists, but consists of non-figurative artists and modern architects. 67 
(In all her correspondence, Vézelay used the term ‘contemporary’ to refer to any artist 
working at the time in any style, reserving ‘modern’ for non-figurative abstract painters 
or sculptors and architects working in the modernist or International style.) While it is 
true that a number of architects had expressed the view that sculpture and painting 
was of greatest effect when in a contrasting rather than complementary style, there 
were also a number of other reasons for the Groupe’s demise. So far as personalities 
were concemed, by 1959 Vézelay had lost two key supporters - Varin and Bloc. Varin 
had been posted back to Paris to a different government appointment and had resigned 
as Président d'Honneur. Towards the ehd of 1956, André Bloc had given up his active 
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role in the parent Groupe, due largely to pressure of work in his architectural practice - 
particularly in Brazil, Mexico and India. He may have been influenced too, by the 
failure of the parent Groupe to achieve the aim of synthesis in any real, practical sense. 
As awriter in Architectural Design commented in 1956, reviewing a French publication 
which included statements by a number of abstract sculptors: 


There is a lot of talk among most of these sculptors ... about synthesis with 
architecture: many are members of Groupe Espace: but it is interesting how 
fiercely they hang onto their professional separation as "sculptors". .... 
significantly only Andre Bloc mentions that deeper synthesis in which the 
professional separation is broken down and the true common ground is 
sought for.68 

Bloc's place as Groupe President was taken by the abstract painter, George Brevil, 

and although Bloc continued to be associated loosely with the Groupe through his 

election as Président-fondateur, the previously frequent exchange of letters between 


him and Vézelay ceased after 1956. 


Several factors personal to Vézelay acted against the survival of the Groupe and 
partially explain the difficulties she experienced in obtaining and retaining its members. 
There was, for example, her stubborn personality and critical attitude towards British 
art and architects. She made it all too obvious that she considered art in Britain to be 
insular and inferior to that in France. The failure of the British art establishment to 
acknowledge her pioneering role in the history of British abstraction was the cause of 
resentment throughout her life and coloured her approach to many of the people whose 
support she otherwise needed. Only Dr J. P. Hodin within the British art establishment 
recognised her achievements and this in a long, but unpublished article in which he 
described her as "the first English abstractionist of international renown”.69 In this 
article he suggested: 


Although belonging until 1939 to the Ecole de Paris, she never the less 
remained an English artist as Purrman was to remain a German, Grunewald 
a Swede, Pettoruti an Argentinian etc. Herbert Read's too-close association 
with Henry Moore on the one hand and with Barbara Hepworth and Ben 
Nicholson on the other was responsible for the fact that Paule Vézelay was 
not mentioned in his Pelican book "Study of Contemporary British Art" or in 
"Art Now" or in "The Concise History of British Painting".70 
There is certainly a significant contrast between the absence of any references to her 
in British art publications in the 1950s, and the recognition given to her by Continental 
writers such as Marcel Brion and Michel Seuphor during the same period. Hodin - a 
Czech by birth and a cosmopolitan European in his career - quoted Brion in 1956 as 
describing Vézelay as having realised "a completely original and independent 
conception for the expression of form in space", saying that this "must command our 
admiration”.71 Seuphor included her (and Mariow Moss) in his 1957 Dictionary of 


Abstract Paihting and described her work as having "a very elegant purity”.72 In 
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Britain, these qualities, and her place in the history of abstraction, were not recognised 
until her retrospective exhibition at the Tate in 1983, when Alan Bowness (then Tate 
Director) wrote in his foreword to the catalogue that "she is not nearly as widely known 
here as she deserves to be".73 In the catalogue, Ronald Alley also described her as 
having made "a significant contribution to the modern movement which deserves to be 
much more widely recognised”. 74 


The problem of her devotion to Paris, which clearly deterred Pasmore and others from 
supporting Groupe Espace, was compounded by some artists evidently assuming that 
she was herself French. Several of the letters of rejection she received to her 
invitations to membership were addressed to Madame Vézelay, and Alley referred to 
"many who assume her to be a French artist" in his catalogue essay. Some may have 
been confused by learning that in the 1930s she had lived for some years with the 
French surrealist painter, André Masson, and that at that time she had become known 
as M. Masson - though in fact they never married. In post-war London, she was 
convinced that her acrimonious break with Masson, following episodes of his physical 
abuse, was itself the cause of some antagonism among London art dealers. In a letter 
to Oliver Brown of the Leicester Gallery in 1954, she suggested that Masson's dealer, 
Kahnweiler, was the source of slurs about her in the art world, explaining that Masson 
had told her "that if | ever left him he would not leave me a friend in the world", and that 
he and his Surrealist friends, including Kahnweiler, had done their best to harm her.75 


| have found no evidence to support Vézelay's suspicions which may be no more than 
a somewhat paranoid reaction to the frustration of her rejection by most commercial 
galleries in London. Nor is there direct evidence of any overt gender prejudice in her 
relationship with male artists and architects. There are, however, indications of gender 
bias in the attitude and tone of the communications and actions of some of the men 
involved. Thus Pasmore and his Constructionist colleagues seem to have assumed 
that if he took over the Groupe's leadership, Vézelay should have accepted the 
stereotypical female role of a secretary. And Crosby's retrospective account of his 
meeting with her used terminology typical of the attitude of a ‘superior’ man to a woman 
considered to be too self-important. As Vézelay said to Germaine Greer many years 
later, “everything would have been much easier had | been a man”.76 


At the time, therefore, it seemed to Vézelay and her supporters that Groupe Espace 
had failed largely because of personal rivalries, the concern of many artists and 
architects to protect their own professional status, and a failure of the British art world 
and public to appreciate abstraction. Vézelay certainly expressed views similar to 
those of Michael Fried (the one-time follower of Clement Greenberg) who in the 1960s 
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said: 


England is a deeply inartistic culture as far as panting and sculpture are 
concerned. It's also a culture blind to abstraction in all its forms.77 


Now, however, a broader view can be taken which takes account, not only of the 
demise of the London branch, but also of the parent Groupe itself which quietly expired 
at the end of the 1950s. In essence, the end of Groupe Espace represents the end of 
the Constructivist ideal of a synthesis of the arts in the service of a humane society. By 
1960, the social, economic, political and cultural environment of the early post-war 
years had changed radically, and this change had created an environment in which the 
optimistic idealism and artistic purity of the Constructivist approach could no longer 
flourish. In place of optimism had come the fear of Cold War nuclear conflict. In place 
of idealism and a socialist belief in planning for the construction of a better world had 
come cynicism and market economics. In place of the austerity which helped to foster 
a collective will to overcome the obstacles to progress had come growing economic 
prosperity which fostered individualism and consumerism. 


Embedded in these changes were two major developments in the world of the arts. 
Firstly, Paris was being steadily displaced by New York as the Westem world's art 
capital, under the impact of Abstract Expressionism with its emphasis on the free 
expression of the inner world of the individual artist. Secondly, a fascination with the 
products of popular culture led to a breakdown of the distinction between ‘fine art’ and 
kitsch, exemplified in the new phenomenon of Pop Art. 


Given the extent to which the whole environment had changed in the course of the 
1950s, what is surprising is not so much that a movement, such as Groupe Espace, 
rooted in earlier idealism, expired, but that significant aspects of the Constructivist 
philosophy survived and formed the basis of new, more cerebral art forms in the 1960s 
and beyond. That development is the subject of the next two chapters. 
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CHAPTER 6: THE SYSTEMS GROUP: ORIGINS AND ACTIVITIES: 1960-1976 


It was to be ten years after the disbandment of Groupe Espace before another group 
emerged as a new group which could be seen as specifically Constructivist in 
charater. This group - the Systems group formed at the end of 1969 - while having 
strong links with the previous Constructionist group and still displaying an essentially 
Constructivist identity, marked a change of direction in Constructivist thinking so far as 
its primary focus was concerned. In essence, any of the traditional idealistic concepts 
of a synthesis of art and architecture contributing to the creation of anew humane 
society were largely abandoned and instead, the emphasis was placed on the internal 
structure and constructional logic of the individual art work. As the co-founder of the 
group, Jeffrey Steele, explained in 1974, the group's primary aim was "the production 
and presentation of art in which a rationally determined system is of central 
importance”. 1 


This chapter examines the origins of the Systems group within the context of the 
turbulent political and cultural environment of the time, and provides an account of the 
group's activities during the 1970s. The chapter begins with a survey of events in the 
1960s which preceded the formation of the group, with particular reference to the work 
of the Martins and Anthony Hill who continued to work in a Constructivist mode after 
the dissolution of the Constructionist group. They were also very influential in the 
artistic development of several of the Systems group's members. 


Constructive art in the 1960s 

In 1960, Lawrence Alloway chaired a group of artists to organise a seminal exhibition of 
British abstract art at the RBA Galleries in London. The title of Situation derived from 
William Turnbull - an exhibitor and member of the organising committee - who 
described the exhibition as portraying "the situation in London now".2 Clearly intended 
to promote the latest developments in the field of abstract painting, the exhibition's 
relevance to this thesis is its omission of Constructivist works and its overt relationship 
to post-war art in New York, rather than Paris. As Roger Coleman explained in his 
introduction to the exhibition catalogue: 


During the 1950s American painting introduced, among other things, the 
concept of the large painting into British art... In as much as the whole 
concept is the invention of American painting, the values that have been 
accepted are an outcome of the influence of the Americans.3 


A condition governing the submission of paintings to the exhibition was was that they 
had to be at least 30 sq. ft. in size, while the cohesion to which Coleman referred was 
achieved by a common emphasis on the nature of the painted surface and the 
exclusion of any external references in the paintings’ imagery. Given Alloway's 
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influence as a leading exponent of new developments in the visual arts, and the 
absence of any artists working in the Constructivist tradition, it would not have been 
unreasonable at the time to have seen Situation (and its succesor exhibition in 1961) 
as marking the end of the Constructivist tendency as a significant element in British 
art.4 This view could well have been reinforced by the growth of consumerism during 
the 1960s and the blurring of the distinction between ‘fine art’ and popular culture - 
factors which were incompatible with the social idealism and aesthetic purity of the 
Constructivist tradition. 


In fact, Anthony Hill and Kenneth Martin continued to work within the Constructivist 
tradition throughout the 1960s, and several other artists of a similar generation, such as 
Jeffrey Steele, Malcolm Hughes and Michael Kidner, began their constructive work 
during the 60s. This decade was, however, a difficult one in terms of recognition and 
support for an apparently austere art which seemed unrelated to, or unaffected by, the 
changing nature of the times. 


When Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, speaking in Cape Town in February 1960, 
talked of the "wind of change” blowing through the African continent, he was referring to 
the growth of national consciousness in the colonial territories. But the phrase might 
equally have been applied to the economic, social and and cultural situation in the UK. 
While his claim in 1957 that Britain had "never had it so good" was somewhat 
premature so far as the everyday life of most British citizens was concerned, by the 
early 1960s the contrast between the austerity of the 1950s and the relative prosperity 
of the new decade had become very evident. People had more to spend and more to 
spend it on. Although the cost of living rose by 63% between 1955 and 1969, average 
eamings in the same period increased by 130%. Car ownership of 3.6 million in 1955 
had risen to nearly 12 million by 1970, while the percentage of households with 
television rose from a minimal level in the early '50s to 91% by 1971. This greater 
freedom of choice in terms of the availability of consumer goods was paralleled by 
other forms of personal freedom. For example, the conscription of 18 year old men into 
two years of national service ended in 1960, freeing a whole generation of late 
teenagers to determine their own work and leisure activities. A year later, the 
introduction of the contraceptive pill began to give women more control and freedom in 
the nature of their sexual relationships. Legislation on abortion and homosexuality was 
liberalised in 1967, and censorship of the theatre ended in the following year. One 
element in the emergence of what has been described as a youth culture was the rapid 
expansion and popularity of Pop art in the early ‘60s, driven by a group of young artists 
at the Royal College of Art. As Marco Livingstone has pointed out: 


The reliance by the Royal College painters on commonplace contemporary 
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motifs previously regarded as unworthy of the attention of fine artists was 
symptomatic of the newly forged teenage culture, then just in the process of 
being defined (most ostentatiously in the form of rock'n'roll music and the new 
concept of youth fashion).5 


For most young artists, the perceived coolness and austerity of constructive art 
probably seemed incompatible with the noisy, individualistic and anarchic spirit of the 
times. 


Intemational events, too, undermined the idealistic optimism of historical 
Constructivism and sharpened political awareness and tensions at home. The 60s saw 
massive upheaval in China as a result of the Cultural Revolution, unilateral 
independence declared by the former colony of Rhodesia, the Six Day War between 
Israel and the Arab nations, conflict in Cyprus between the Greek and Turkish 
communities, the brutal civil war in Nigeria, war between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir, and between Indonesia and Malaya. Throughout the decade, too, the Cold 
War and the fear of global nuclear conflict, together with the running sore of the 
Vietnam war, brought an end to the hope of a peaceful unity of nations. But the 
pessimism and sense of impending catastrophe which events such as these could 
engender was countered, not only by the exuberance of an uninhibited culture of youth, 
but also to some extent by optimism about the potential for the good of society of what 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson claimed was the white heat of a technological revolution. 
This was typified by developments in the everyday application of computer and related 
electronic technology, and by excitement about space exploration. 


No single form of art could by itself respond to the whole of this confusing and rapidly 
changing environment, nor was the complex amalgam of innovation, dissent and 
experimentation conducive to a continuation of the modemist tradition. What 
characterised the world of art in the 1960s was the variety of different concepts and 
practices which emerged, many of which - like Metzger's auto-destructive work and 
the use of multi-media imagery by Peter Blake - can be seen as a direct rejection of 
traditional artistic and modemist values. One result was that constructive art ceased to 
be considered as avant garde by most contemporary commentators. 


What is remarkable, however, is not so much that Constructivist art seemed largely 
swamped by the excitement and clamour of the new, but rather that several artists 
continued to develop their work in a Constructivist mode, and others embarked on 
abstract constructive work during the 1960s after initially working in a figurative style. 
Within these developments there were two features which began to distinguish 
Constructivist activity of the 1960s and beyond from what had gone before. One was 
exemplified in the introduction to the leaflet which accompanied the AIA's exhibition in 
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May 1962, The Geometric Environment. This was one of only two significant 
exhibitions in Britain during the 1960s which showed constructive art. (The other was 
an Arts Council show, Unit, Series, Progession, in 1968 in which Hill, the Martins, 
Peter Lowe, Colin Jones and John Ernest took part.) The 1962 show looked back to 
work by Ben Nicholson, Victor Pasmore, and the Martins as well as including work by 
newcomers to constructive art, such as Steele and Lowe. The exhibition leaflet 
asserted: 


English constructive art has always been modest in the sense of being self- 
sufficient, integral, and concerned with the minimum of allusion to event or 
ideas outside itself .... Disassociated from political aims, construction has lost 
the dislocating violence that was characteristic of it when its protagonists 
were attempting a concrete integration with living, the pace of which was too 
forced and unnatural to last.6 


Here is a clear statement, in line with the argument running through this thesis, 
detaching the constructive idea from the original Utopian concept of its potential 
beneficient impact on society. The other shift in direction can be suggested by another 
exhibition, also held n 1962 - Experiment in Constructie at the Stedelijk museum in 
Amsterdam. Looking back to the 1950s, exhibitors included Charles Biederman, 
Anthony Hill, Mary Martin and John Emest, so its significance for British 
Constructivism did not lie in any major innovation. It can be taken, however, as an 
early indication of a trend which became evident in the latter part of the 20th century, 
for recognition and support for British constructive artists to be stronger on the 
Continent than in the UK. To take just two examples: between 1950 and 1960, Kenneth 
Martin exhibited in 8 shows in the UK and only one abroad. For example, in the ten 
yesrs 1966 - 1964, Hill, Steele and Lowe exhibited in 23 solo and group shows in the 
UK and 11 in continental Europe. In the ten years 1975 - 1984 the position was 
reversed, with a reduction to 15 UK exhibitions and an increase to 51 shows in Europe 
The 1962 Amsterdam exhibition was initiated by the Dutch sculptor and relief 
constructionist, Joost Baljeu (1925 - 1991), who had already established a working 
relationship with the Martins, Hill, Ernest and Stephen Gilbert, through inviting their 
frequent contributions to the journal, Structure, which he founded in 1958 and edited 
edited until its closure in 1964. In his own views, Baljeu still held to the Utopian concept 
of social reconstruction, claiming in the Stedelijk’s exhibition catalogue that "the new 
plastic expression prepares for the complete renovation of our social environment, 
from house to city".7 This view was not shared by the British contributors to Structure 
or by Biederman, and their involvement in the journal appears to have been motivated 
more by the opportunity to publish their own concepts than by agreement with the 
Dutch editor's often confusing views. For example, within the same introduction to the 
exhibition, Baljeu claimed that constructive art "is neither science nor logic”, but also 
argued that "it is rational in the general approach to reality it shares with science and 
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philosophy".8 And in a 1963 essay in which he attempted to develop a theory of artistic 
synthesis, he came close to producing the same confusion about the relationship of 
constructive art to nature as had been caused by Biederman's ‘structural process of 
nature’. He argued that rectilinearity, obliquity and roundness formed the basis of all 
forms in nature, and that these three basics should be accepted as rational limitations 
which "the creative subjective man” could use to produce "works possessing plastic 
creative value".2 In this essay he also argued for the complete synthesis of painting, 
sculpture, design and architecture - another utopian concept largely ignored by the 
British contributors to Structure. Their articles tended to concentrate on the specifics of 
the creative constructional process. Thus in an article in 1961, John Emest (who had 
been involved with the Constructionists and would later to be linked with the Systems 
group) wrote: 


I find that the influence of mathematical thought has a more profound effect. I 
am deeply concerned with the problem of creating structures whose elements 
- and the relations between them - are mutually consistent in a way that I can 
explain to myself... I suppose I am trying to achieve some of the beauty of 

a formal mathematical system in a visual experience.!0 


Anthony Hill also wrote in Structure about the link between constructive art and 
mathematics - a topic which was to become of increasing significance to Systems 
group artists in the next decade. Hill's view in 1961 was: 


The mathematical thematic or the mathematical process can only be a 
component; one is calculating and/or organising something which is itself 

an object of achievement that is clearly not mathematical. ... An artist drawn 
towards mathematics will not achieve much by using mathematics to make a 
painting any more than the converse of trying to be mathematical with paint.1! 


Hill's interest in the theoretical underpinning of constructive art extended beyond 
mathematics. It led him to produce an anthology of writings on the subject, published in 
1968 as DATA: Directions in Art, Theory and Aesthetics, which included contributions 
from physicists, philosophers, engineers and sociologists as well as mathematicians 
and artists.12 It is noteworthy that only one of the 28 contributors, Charles Biederman, 
was from the USA and he stood outside the mainstream of developments in American 
art. DATA thus provides another indication of the extent to which British 
Constructivism looked for ideas and models to Continental Europe rather than across 
the Atlantic. Two of the European writers in DATA were to be of particular significance 
for artists in the Systems group. The Dutch philosopher and mathematician, L. E. J. 
Brouwer, discussed the relationship between mathematics, artistic intuition and 
language which pre-figured some of the Systems artists’ close interest in linguistics 
and semiotics. The Swiss artist, Richard Lohse, tracing Constructivism through 
Suprematism and de Stijl, developed a view that “serial and modular structures will be 
the law of our era, and our task will be to master these systems".13 The use of 
serialised permutations of basic geometric modules, already a feature of the work of 
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Mary Martin, was to be a dominant aspect of the work of a number of the later 
Systems artists. 


Apart from their own work in the 1960s, the main contribution of Kenneth and Mary 
Martin in that decade to later developments in constructive art lay in their teaching 
activities at Goldsmiths College. Kenneth Martin taught painting there, and Mary Martin 
was a visiting lecturer. Constructive art was not on the official syllabus of what was 
then an art school which Peter Lowe has described as "a gentle backwater in New 
Cross, staffed by amiable eccentrics".14. However, Kenneth was able to inject 
constructive concepts into some of his general teaching, while Mary ran a series of 
sessions which encouraged students to invent rules within which to produce abstract 
drawings or constructions. By a developmental exploration of initially simple forms, this 
led on to more sophisticated topological investigations and to the mathematics of graph 
theory. This teaching was a major source of inspiration for two students who were later 
to become members of the Systems group - Colin Jones and Peter Lowe - though they 
were in the minority. Lowe recalls that "generally, students were dismissive of the 
simplicity or alarmed by the geometry”.15 


Mary Martin died in 1969, the same year that Kenneth began his long-running series of 
Chance and Order paintings. Lines in these works connect numbered points on a grid, 
with the start and end point of each line being determined by randomly picking pairs of 
numbered slips of paper on which the grid number of each point was written. The 
aspect of ‘order’ referred to the underlying grid, and to decisions about the number of 
line connections to use, how lines were to be drawn in single or parallel formats, and 
the choice and sequence of colour. Plate 78 shows one of Martin's many working 
drawings for this series, together with a key which lists the pairs of numbered grid 
points on whih the work was based, and a code for determining the the number and 
colour of the lines. It is evident from this drawing, and from Martin's own explanations, 
that he varied the way he numbered the grid. Sometimes,as in this work, he used a 
predetermined sequence - e.g. 1 - 8 from left to right along the top line, 12 - 19 from 
right to left along the bottom line, from 19 - 24 from bottom to top along the left veritcal 
axis etc. For other works in the series, he randomised the grid numbering by using the 
numbers in the sequence by which the slips of paper on which they were written were 
drawn. These fascinating works, unique in their exploration of the interaction between 
calculation, system and randomness, are not, perhaps, in the Constructivist 
mainstream, as this is not generally sympathetic towards the inclusion of the effects of 
chance. It should, though, be acknowledged that in these works, Martin's use of 
chance was itself systematised by the predetermination of how the random element 
was to be utilised. 
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Kenneth Martin's contribution to the development of systems art lay more in the 
encouragement he gave to his students and in the example he provided of 
experimentation with new forms and materials than in the promotion of any specific 
theoretical concept. In this respect he differed from Anthony Hill, whose transition from 
an intuitive painter of geometric abstracts in the early 1950s to a maker of reliefs with a 
mathematical underpinning in the 1960s marks him as a pioneer of the approach to art 
which the Systems group was to develop in the 1970s. In chapter 4, attention was 
drawn to a painting of Hill's of 1952 (Plate 40) which exhibited strong, simple geometric 
imagery and might be assumed to have been based on pre-determined calculation and 
measurement. However, small variations in the size and placement of its geometric 
elements (such as the slightly different widths of the parallelograms) cannot be related 
to any consistent arithmetic determinant. The painting points towards a mathematically 
systematised future but is only a step on this road. Similarly, in his 1954 Progression of 
Rectangles (Plate 52), the progressive increase in the size of the rectangles does not 
relate to any formal arithmetic progression, though it does display an interest in series 
and progressions which were to become features of much of the later systems work of 
Hill and the Systems group. But Hill's adoption of an underpinning mathematical 
system cannot be seen clearly in his work until the end of the 1950s and early 1960s 
and this development followed his abandonment of two-dimensional painting in 1956. 


One of his relatively early reliefs (Plate 80) made in 1960 but based on a design of 
1958, provides an example of Hill's transition from intuition to calculation. The overall 
dimension of the rectangular relief is 12” x 19", with a 12” x 12” white square on the left. 
The transparent perspex rectangle on the right measures 12" x 7", and the implied 
inner rectangle in which the three black angle sections are located consists of a 5" x 5" 
square and a 5" x 2" rectangle. These dimensions - 2, 5, 7, 12, 19 - form a Fibonacci 
sequence in which each number is the sum of the previous two, and the work is a very 
early example of the presence of this arithmetic series in a Constructivist work. This 
work is also an example of Hill's use of modern materials - in this case, perspex and 
industrial metal angle sections - which is one of the basic Constructivist characteristics 
listed in chapter 1 as symbolic of an essential departure from tradition and the 
indication of a relationship between art and modern technology. 


One of the issues in mathematics which was of particular interest to Hill was the 
phenomenon of prime numbers - numbers divisible only by one or themselves - and 
the way these numbers are unevenly distributed in any arithmetic sequence. (The 
attempt to find a formulaic solution to determining whether any particular number is a 
prime remains to this day one of the great unsolved mathematical problems.) Hill used 
prime number sequences as a starting point for several shallow reliefs in the early 
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1960s of which Plate 79, Prime Rhythms, is an example. This work is based on the 
sequence of numbers 1 to 100 from which all the even numbers are removed, leaving 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11..... 99. In this sequence of fifty numbers there are twenty five primes 
and twenty five composites (numbers divisible by more than 1 or themselves), 
suggesting, perhaps, that any resultant image might be formed of two parts of equal 
dimensions, as is the case in this work which consists of two equal rectangles with a 
central vertical division. The number and width of the black bars and white areas, and 
the placement of the black bars in relation to the white areas, is influenced by a further 
arithmetic manipulation of the fifty number sequence by which only those which are 
consecutive are taken into account.. For example, 23 is discounted because its 
‘neighbours’, 21 and 25 are composites; whereas 29 and 31 are taken into account 
because they are consecutive. The resultant sequence is then used to determine the 
number of black and white elements - i.e. there are 15 primes in this sequence and 15 
black elements in the relief. The size of the white areas - which equate to the 
composites - is related to a modular dimension which is the size of the narrow black 
bars. Thus from the top down on the left half of the relief, the depth of the seven white 
areas is in the proportion 2, 2, 5, 5, 8, 5, 13. There are echoes of the Fibonacci series in 
the 5, 8, 13 numbers. although this seems to be coincidental and not intentional. A 
factor which does feature consistently in Hill's work is his concern for asymmetrical 
balance, evident in this work by the equal "weight" of each half of this relief despite 
differences in their detailed composition. With the top thick black bar on the left 
counting as three units, and the bottom black bar on the right counting as two, each 
side then has the same total weight of nine black units. Similarly, although the individual 
white areas differ in each half of the relief, the total white area (the white weight) is the 
same in each half. 


This relatively early work in terms of its underlying arithmetic illustrates two important 
aspects of Hill's use of mathematical systems. Firstly, this relief, like almost all of his 
work from the 1960s onwards, involves significantly simpler mathematics than in the 
research and writings he produced for publication in mathematical journals and which 
led to his election as an Honorary Research Fellow in the Mathematics Department of 
University College, London. His deep interest in the complex realm of higher 
mathematics did not result in the construction of reliefs of similar complexity, and his 
reliefs are characterised by their visual clarity. Secondly, and this largely explains the 
first point, Hill's focus in his artistic production was on the aesthetics of the art object - 
on its visual impact - not on any idea of illustrating mathematical concepts. As Andrew 
Wilson wrote recently, "Hill's works are visual objects that act directly on our 
senses”.16 Prime Rhythms is not an illustration of prime numbers: it is an art work 
which displays visual rhythms in the interaction of the black and white elements, for 
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which certain characteristics of primes provided initial ideas about the possible imagery 
of a work of art. Hill used mathematics to explore rational ways of producing art, as 
distinct from using art to illustrate mathematics. It is a distinction which needs to be 
kept in mind when considering not only his work, but also that of the Systems group as 
a whole. 


One other feature of Hill's work in the 1960s also has significant relevance to much of 
the work of the later Systems group members. This is the reference back to classical 
concepts of order and proportion as found in Euclidean geometry and Pythagorean 
philosophy. This can be illustrated by one of several reliefs Hill produced in the early 
1960s (Plate 81) based on the number combination named by the Greeks as the 
Divine Tetraktus - 1 + 2+3+4= 10. Physically, this can take the form of a four 
column construction with ten elements - one element in the first column, two in the 
second, three in the third, four in the fourth. In the relief at Plate 81, the elements Hill 
used were pieces of extruded 1200 aluminium section - an industrial material he had 
recent discovered and found useful as a variant on the more traditional restriction of 
Constructivist imagery to orthogonality and the 900 right angle. The relief is given visual 
vitality by its mounting on a diamond shaped base, rather than on a square; and by 
mirroring one tetraktus combination by another in reverse. The depth of each row or 
column is also in the ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4. For the Greeks, the Divine Tetraktus had 
mystical significance, with the ten being considered the ideal number on which the 
design of all nature was based, with each of its constituent numbers linked to a specific 
aspect of life or the physical world. Hill and the Systems group artists did not, of 
course, subscribe to these concepts: their interest lay in the way in which some 
classical number combinations or ratios - including the golden section - could be 
adopted as underlying systems for the production of aesthetically satisfying abstract 
art. Their nearest connection with classical number philosophy - though in a scientific 
rather than mystical sense - was a belief, shared by many scientists, that 
mathematics could provide an abstract language to describe or explain all physical 
phenomena. 


The artist Gillian Wise (born 1936) worked with Hill during the latter part of the 1950s 
and this close association continued into the 1960s. She is an important figure in the 
development of constructive and systems art, partly for the particular qualities she 
brought to this development, partly for the historical reason that she provides a direct 
link between the Constructionists (through her association with Hill) and the Systems 
group with whom she became an active participant. After leaving the Wimbledon 
School of Art in 1957 where she studied stained glass design and production, she 
travelled in Europe and met with several artists, including Vantongerioo, Bill and Lohse, 
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who who were to be influential on the ideas and work of a number of the British 
systems artists. She corresponded with Biederman in 1958 who encouraged her to 
produce reliefs and it was through a suggestion of Biederman's that she made contact 
with Anthony Hill. She exhibited some of her reliefs in the Construction: England: 1950- 
50 exhibition in London in 1961, at the ICA gallery with Hill in 1963, and had a solo 
show at the Axiom gallery in 1967. Pursuing a deep interest in Constructivism, and 
following a three month study visit to Prague on a UNESCO Fellowship in 1968, she 
spent a year at the Repin Art Academy in Leningrad on a British Council scholarship. 
Prior to her return to the UK she contributed to the 1969 exhibition in Finland, Systeemi- 
System, out of which the British Systems group was formed. 


Her work during the 1960s used the square and the cube as the primary and basic 
constructional elements. Explaining this in an article in Leonardo in 1968 she pointed to 
the square being a well defined structure, amenable to numerical calculation and 
enlargement, implying expansion rather than enclosure, and usable to emphasise 
point, line, plane or combinations of all three.17 She applied these ideas to a number of 
reliefs in which the square is used in a grid formation - Plates 82 and 83 are examples. 
Both of these square reliefs are based on a 3: 5 ratio, with a small grid of nine square 
units embedded within a larger twenty-five grid. Counter movement between these two 
grids and between the vertical rows in Plate 82 is created by increases in depth in each 
row, so that in total the work displays eight different levels. The effect of light falling on a 
relief was important for Wise, and in this work, the visual interplay between different 
levels is emphasised by the effect of shadows. In Plate 83, the central nine unit plane is 
articulated by a continuous black channel which highlights the structure of the grid. This 
is partially reiterated on the underlying larger plane, and the interaction between the two 
planes, which are set at different levels, changes with different viewing positions. Ina 
related work, Wise added mirrors to the side planes of four cubes which she placed in 
the four areas of the relief in Plate 83 which were completely enclosed by the line of the 
black channel. Her use of prisms and mirrors to bring light and space into the work and 
at times to create a degree of visual ambiguity are features which distinguish her work 
from that of other systems artists. 


In the initial stages of evolving ideas to be worked up in her reliefs, Wise often made 
diagrammatic drawings, though her aim, like Hill, was always to produce the visually 
satisfying object. As she wrote in the Leonardo article: 


An object stops being an unexplained symbol or diagram, and starts being 
called a work of art when the overall arrangement of its quantities (component 
parts) produces a quality which is recognised as aesthetic.18 


In the same article she also developed a rationale for a systems approach; or as she 
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put it, "working with a concrete form with discipline". Her argument implied that without 
the discipline of an underlying system, the artist was wholly dependent on her or his 
possibly limited imagination and their work would lack any judgmental rigour. By 
contrast, the advantage of a system, so Wise argued, was "that it keeps providing 
material for inventiveness out of its own content, often in unexpected and interesting 
aspects", while at the same time requiring two criteria to be satisfied - "that of the 
system and that of aesthetic judgment’.19 This is as succinct a case for systems art 
as any of the later Systems group artists ever produced. 


Michael Kidner (born 1917) was the oldest of the artists who began working in a 
broadly systems mode during the 1960s and joined the Systems group in 1970. He 
came to constructive systems art more slowly and with a somewhat different 
emphasis than the group's other members. Largely self-taught, he worked through a 
period of St Ives type abstraction in the 1950s before becoming intensely focused on 
colour and optics, claiming in 1964 that "optics presents the challenge that was once 
offered by perspective”.20 Plate 84 shows a group of his paintings from 1960 which 
indicate an untypical emphasis on colour, and while abstract do not exhibit the 
disciplined precision of form which characterises systematised geometric construction. 
But very soon, and unlike the American abstract expressionists in whom he had an 
early interest, he began to explore how a predetermined structure could be used to 
produce a range of outcomes which would provide a visually interesting interplay 
between colour and form. Precisely calculated wave structure proved of particular 
utility, as shown in Plate 85, a work from 1965. He also experimented with overlaying 
one wave form on another to create visually vibrating imagery - as evident in his 
painting of 1964 shown at Plate 86. Work of this kind in the 1960s characterised him 
more as an artist located within the Op Art movement than as a potential participant in 
a group which was to place prime emphasis on the rationality of system and structure 
rather than on optical stimulation. Later, however, Kidner was to move much closer 
towards the positions held by his Systems group colleagues in their explorations of the 
wider aesthetic possibilities of the use of a systematised underpinning of mathematics 
or geometry . 


Jeffrey Steele (born 1931), who was to co-found the Systems Group in 1970, had 
abandoned figurative painting at an early stage in his career. He studied originally.at the 
Cardiff and Newport Colleges of Art and spent a year at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
1959/60. He taught at the Newport College during the 1960s until his appointment in 
1968 as Head of Fine Art at Portsmouth Polytechnic. He was Visiting Artist at Sheffield 
University in 1967. Steele had his first solo exhibition at the ICA in 1961 and 
participated in the Artists International Association's 1962 group show, The Geometric 
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Environment, in which Peter Lowe also exhibited. His work during most of the 1960s 
was seen at the time as having a primarily Op Art identity. Plate 88 show a black and 
white painting from 1964, Wasserfiache, which appears superficially similar in style 
and visual impact to Bridget Riley's black and white paintings of the same period. 
Steele, however, constructed his works on the basis of precise calculations whereas 
Riley has always stressed the empirical and intuitive nature of her composition. She 
explained in 1965 that her knowledge of mathematics was rudimentary, that she had 
"never made any use of scientific theory or scientific data", and that her work had 
developed on the basis of "empirical analyses and syntheses".21 This contrasts 
sharply with Steele's use of increasingly complex mathematical systems to determine 
the variations of form which are evident in a work such as Aalotar of 1967 (Plate 89), a 
painting which is discussed in more detail later in this chapter in connection with its 
inclusion in the 1972/73 Systems exhibition. It can be noted here, however, that Steele 
described his work of an Op Art nature as "in the nature of a premature orgasm", and 
argued that qualities of optical shift and vibration should be only one of many possible 
aspects of systems-based work "and never the primary objective.” 22 


Others who exhibited constructive work during the 1960s included Malcolm Hughes 
(born 1920), the co-founder with Jeffrey Steele of the Systems Group. Hughes studied 
at the Royal College of Art in 1946 - 50 and like almost all the later Systems group 
artists followed a career as an art teacher. He taught part-time at the Bath Academy of 
Art throughout the 1960s, at the Chelsea College of Art from 1966 to 1970, and began a 
long career at the Slade School of Fine Art in 1968. Like Steele, only four years later, 
he had his first solo exhibition at the ICA (in 1965) with another at the Axiom Gallery in 
London in 1967. Once he had moved away from figurative art the main emphasis in his 
work and theoretical approach was what he described as "a mode of experiencing, 
perceiving and thinking in terms of pure structure".23 His shallow reliefs from the 
1960s onwards, do not lend themselves to satisfactory illustration due to their reliance 
for visual impact on the varying play of light across their surfaces as the position of a 
viewer changes. Hughes’ work and ideas are discussed in more detail later in this 
chapter in connection with the exhibitions of Systems group members in the 1970s. 


The work of a number of younger artists who begun working in a systems mode in the 
1960s and then became associated with the Systems group - including Peter Lowe, 
Colin Jones, David Saunders, Peter Sedgely and Jean Spencer- is also best 
considered in a Systems group context. Their coalescence into a group, rather like the 
Constructionists, was fostered partly through the coincidence of their individual 
development of related ideas about constructive art, but also through personal contacts 
and friendships as students and teachers in the academic world of art education. 
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The Systems Group: its founding and and first exhibition 

The origin of the Systems group lay in an exhibition of constructed art, held at the 
Amos Andersonis Taidemuseo in Helsinki in November 1969, and organised by 
Jeffrey Steele and his Finnish wife, Arja Nenonen-Steele.24 In 1968, Steele had taken 
up an appointment as Head of the Department of Fine Art at Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
but had retained a teaching commitment at the Barry Summer School in Wales in 
which he had been involved when teaching at Newport. A Finnish student at Barry, Sini 
Junila, became friendly with Arja and in August 1968 suggested that she might be able 


to arrange for a one-man exhibition of Steele's work at a Helsinki gallery. He did not 
consider his own work was then in suitable shape for a whole show, but instead 
suggested a group exhibition of work by himself and other artists working in a 
constructive mode. This was agreed, and Sini Junila confirmed the co-operation of the 
Amos Anderson gallery. Only later did Steele discover that this had been achieved 
through the influence of her father, a member of the extreme right in Finnish politics - 
an uncomfortably ironic situation, given Steele's own strongly held Marxist views. 


Steele selected the artists to be invited, and his wife undertook the administration of the 
event. Among those invited to exhibit were Mary Martin and Anthony Hill, but both 
declined, somewhat unconvincingly pleading a lack of suitable work. In general, those 
artists who accepted were already known to each other through overlapping contacts 
as teachers or students in five art schools - Chelsea, Corsham, Goldsmiths, St, 
Martins and the Slade. Steele and Peter Lowe had met at Barry, where Lowe worked 
as Kenneth Martin's teaching assistant. (Martin ran a course on constructive art there 
each summer.) The nine artists eventually involved in the Helsinki exhibition ranged in 
age from 52 (Michael Kidner) and 49 (Malcolm Hughes), to 27 (Jean Spencer) and 31 
(Peter Lowe) thus linking a generation which overlapped with the Constructionists with 
a younger group who had begun working in a constructive mode during the 1960s. In 
addition to those just mentioned were David Saunders (33), Peter Sedgeley (39), 
Michael Tyzack (36) - and Gillian Wise (33) who provided a direct link with the earier 
Pasmore group through her involvement with Anthony Hill and the Constructionists 


The title of the exhibition - Systeemi*System: An Exhibition of Syntactic Art from Britain 
- was the subject of some discussion and compromise. Steele was (and remains) in 
favour of linking a view of the characteristics of systematised constructive art with the 
semantic concepts of syntactic structures. Peter Lowe felt that a simpler and more 
general title would better encompass the range of conceptual approaches among the 
artists involved. The compromise which evolved was the use of ‘System’ as the single 
word title, but with a reference to syntactic art in the sub-title. In his introduction to the 
exhibition catalogue, Jeffrey Steele made specific reference to the syntactic idea. He 
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wrote: 


A work of the kind I am advocating, while inviting surrender to the sensations 
it creates, rewards analysis of its visual syntax and semantics.25 


He also explained that while the artists differed in their individual propositions about the 
choice of elements to use in their paintings and reliefs, there was one common factor: 


This is that these propositions are all obtained by means of the articulation 
of a two-dimensional surface by some system of measurement. Empirical 
or aleatory factors sometimes enter, but much of the serious decision- 
making takes place at an early stage of the work before the physical 
execution is begun.26 


These statements illustrate Steele's lasting commitment to the production of a rational 
art which, while it carried immediate visual appeal, would also reward analysis of its 
visual semantics and structural system. At its simplest, the syntactic concept as 
applied to constructive art saw parallels between the construction of a meaningful art 
work by drawing on a vocabulary of basic geometric elements in a process governed 
by a predetermined system or set of ‘rules’, and the creation of meaningful language by 
the assemblage of words in sentences in accord with grammatical structures. 


Both this aim, and different approaches to achieving it, were demonstrated in the range 
of work included in the exhibition. Steele exhibited work which, as Plate 90 indicates, 
was still in what might have been considered an Op Art mode because of the 
dominance of its optical impact. In later years Steele was to develop an approach 
which displayed a closer balance between mathematical syntax and visual effect. 
Malcolm Hughes showed shallow white reliefs in which underlying number structures 
were used to determine a series of differently dimensioned vertical planes, with subtle 
variations of level and verticality to create an intentional ambiguity of visual perception. 
The illustration of his exhibit at Plate 91 , while showing the surface appearance of the 
work, cannot reproduce the effect of changes in light and shade which Hughes wished 
a viewer to perceive with changes in the viewing position. Peter Lowe's orthogonal 
reliefs, as at Plate 92; explored the relationships between simple elements arrayed 
according to strict mathematical programmes. In this work the elements are three 
white blocks - two rectangular and one cube. The cube is one-third the size of the 
large rectangular block and the small rectangular block is half the size of the cube. 
David Saunders based his work on numerical systems in a somewhat similar fashion 
to Lowe, but used these systems very differently, particularly by combining forms 
produced systematically with decisions about colour, based either on aesthetic 
judgement or random selection. Peter Sedgeley remained in Op Art territory, with 
works which the catalogue termed “optically active and volatile".27 He did not take part 
in later Systems exhibitions. Jean Spencer, on the other hand, worked consistently in 
the mainstream of systematic art, using grids and modules to generate a range of 
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alternative outcomes from which a final version was selected which best satisfied her 
conception of what the finished work should convey. The shallow relief she exhibited in 
Helsinki is shown at Plate 93, and this exemplifies her career-long concentration on an 
imagery of grids and squares. The exhibition catalogue acknowledged similarities 
between her work and that of Lowe and Hughes in the use of grids and modules, but 
distinguished it in terms of her working method. Instead of basing a work entirely on a 
predetermined system, Spencer experimented with the interplay between grids, 
numerical systems and permutations, the nature of the medium and a work's 
dimensions until she found a satisfactory outcome which might well not wholly conform 
to the original system. This was a more empirical approach than that of many of the 
other systems artists. 


Gillian Wise's works in the exhibition, similar to those in Plates 82 and 83, were based 
almost wholly on straight lines, squares and right angles, though these were 
sometimes delineated as tilted through 45 degrees. As she wrote a little later: 


I have worked almost exclusively with orthogonal relationships since my first 
contact with constructive ideas - via Biederman in 1958.28 


The use of mirrored surfaces in parts of what were otherwise apparently simple 
orthogonal reliefs created an illusion of deep space which reacted with the reality of the 
shallow depth of the relief itself. The effect was that work opened up space rather than 
enclosing it. Her work received particularly favourable comment in the Finnish press 
whose coverage of the exhibition was extensive. 


One result of the exhibition was the formation, soon afterwards, of a group of Finnish 
constructive artists - Dimensio - which survived, like the Systems group, until 1976. 
The Systems group itself, which emerged in 1970 as a result of the exhibition, had 
similarities with the 1950s Constructionist group by having no constitution and no 
formalised membership. In 1972 it was described by Norbert Lynton (Director of 
Exhibitions at the Arts Council) as an informal association in which: 


each individual pursues his own path: there is no joint manifesto, only a 
shared intense interest in factors such as order, sequence, rhythm and 
structural relationships.29 


To the extent that its membership can be defined (and Jeffrey Steele has stressed that 
there never were any members as such) it consisted of a core group (Steele, Hughes, 
Kidner, Lowe, Spencer and Wise) who met frequently for discussions and to plan 
seminars, summer courses and exhibitions. This group was supplemented on an ad 
hoc basis by several other systems-oriented artists who at times exhibited with them 
and frequently joined them for discussions. These included the sculptor and maker of 
constructions, John Emest, who like Wise (though of an older generation) had been 
involved with the Constructionists. Others were Colin Jones, David Saunders, James 
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Moyes, Richard Allen and Geoffrey Smediey. (Details of the artists who were most 
involved with the Group are given at Appendix D.) In the very limited references to the 
Group in the published literature, Jeffrey Steele and Malcolm Hughes are described as 
its co-founders. It would be more accurate to describe Steele as taking the initiative in 
assembling a group of artists for the exhibition which established their common 
interests and identity. In terms of the group itself once it became active, the reality 
seems closer to Peter Lowe's recollection that: 


Although Jeffrey Steele remained a key participant, Malcolm Hughes 
subsequently took over the running of the group and it met regularly at his 
Putney studio.30 


Steele has also told the author that while he found the group's theoretical discussions 
of most value, Hughes (who he described as the group's primary propagandist) was 
continually pushing for action to publicise and promote the work of the group's 
members and the systems philosophy. Gillian Wise recalls that she and Anthony Hill 
felt that Hughes was "an eager-beaver who didn't ‘get’ the spirit we had at all”.31 
Personality differences of this kind, and related political differences, caused tensions 
within the group which eventually led to its dissolution - as discussed later in this 
chapter. 


Systems Group Exhibitions: 1970 to 1976 

The Helsinki exhibition took place at about the same time as a smaller Victoria and 
Albert Museum loan exhibition which ran from 1969 to 19 71 - Four Artists: Reliefs, 
Constructions and Drawings - showing works by John Ermest, Anthony Hill, Malcolm 
Hughes and Gillian Wise. Although not a Systems group exhibition as such, it provided 
a clear link between them and the Constructionists, and encouraged Hughes in his aim 
of achieving greater recognition for constructive art. He and other members of the 
Systems group approached the Amolfini Gallery in Bristol in 1970 and this resulted in 
Matrix, the group's first full UK exhibition. The core group of exhibitors was as in 
Systeemi-System, but David Saunders, Peter Sedgeley and Michael Tyzack were not 
involved, while new members or associates of the group whose works were shown 
were Colin Jones, James Moyes, Richard Allen, Geoffrey Smedley and the survivor 
from the Constructionists, John Emest. Jones had studied at Goldsmiths with Peter 
Lowe, Moyes had taught at Chelsea, and Smedley was teaching at Portsmouth 
Polytechnic - a further indication of how the group's membership derived in the main 
from an interlocking network of art teaching contacts. The Matrix catalogue (in an 
unusual broadsheet format) consisted of brief statement by each artist about their 
concept of systems-based art and equally brief explanation of a few illustrated works. 
In this respect it developed the even briefer individual statements in the Systeemi- 
System catalogue and pre-figured the much more extensive written statements in the 
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catalogue of their next and major exhibition - Systems, an Arts Council exhibition of 
1972/3. As the artists’ statements in Matrix were effectively repeated in an expanded 
form in the Systems catalogue, it is from that catalogue that their ideas and work of the 
very early 1970s is best derived and commented on below. 


Systems opened in the Whitechapel Gallery in London and then toured to ten cities 
throughout the UK. The exhibiting artists were those in Matrix plus David Saunders. 
The exhibition had an unusual character in that each artist was represented by only 
one work commissioned by the Arts Council, supported by working drawings and a 
catalogue statement. The catalogue included many illustrations of works which were 
not in the exhibition but served to clarify the artists’ written explanations. The clearest 
statement of the artists’ objectives was made, not in the catalogue, but by Malcolm 
Hughes in an article in Studio International in May 1972, while the exhibition was at the 
Oxford Museum of Modern Art. Hughes stated that the purpose of Systems was to: 


Examine the possibilities of a modern classical art based upon the 

idea of order with endless variety. A non-utopian art ... operational at a 
number of levels - conceptual, methodological, perceptual - with attempts 
to make available information at all of these interrelated levels.32 


By ‘modern’ Hughes was presumably referring to a view that art with a rational 
mathematical underpinning was compatible with an age in which science and 
technology were predominant. His reference to classical art linked the contemporary 
modern aspect with the use by most systems artists of concepts of proportion and the 
qualities of number systems which reached back to Greek classicism and the 
geometry of Euclid and Pythagorus. ‘Order with endless variety’ reflected the view that 
far from being restrictive, the use of predetermined systems could generate an almost 
limitless range visual outcomes, while Hughes comment about the inter-relationship of 
a work's original concept, its constructional method and the perception of the finished 
work, echoed many of the ideas expounded by his colleagues about the holistic nature 
of the whole artistic process. 


The importance given by these artists to their written statements in the catalogue is a 
significant feature of their whole approach. It had two main reasons. Firstly, they were 
aware of a general lack of understanding in Britain of this form of art and felt that by 
explaining it they might gain greater recognition and support. In this aim they may also 
have been influenced by the flowering of conceptual art in Britain in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s and the consequent greater emphasis on the idea rather than the visual 
quality of the art work. Unlike conceptual art, however, the Systems group artists 
wanted to explain the underlying rationality of their work without losing the priority of its 
visual aesthetic impact. Beyond this, some of the artists saw the written exposition of 
the specific system on which a work was based - often mathematical - as almost as 
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important as the work itself. In a group discussion in 1972, Malcolm Hughes even 
floated the idea that perhaps: 


.... the object itself is no longer necessary - or even is something that gets in 
between, or in the way of the realisation of what the conceptual side is.33 


Neither Hughes nor any other Systems group artist went so far as to abandon the 
production of the visual object, but this interest in the intellectual or ideational dimension 
of their work might be thought of as a link between systems and full-blown conceptual 
art. However, this was not a view supported by most of the Systems group artists. In 
the same discussion, Colin Jones stressed: 


I am interested in the potentiality of visual properties and cannot explore that 
kind of thing in a purely conceptual way because you are dealing with light, 
volume, space, movement - these kinds of physical energies - one can only 
deal with them in a physical way.34 


And Peter Lowe recently commented that "it is a measure of a failure to communicate 
visually if written explanations are deemed essential accompaniments to a work".35 


Whatever the differences of view about this, the statements by artists in the Matrix and 
Systems catalogues almost all refer to a perceived need to work within the limits of 
self-imposed criteria - and the value of so doing. For example, Richard Allen wrote of 
an innate necessity to work creatively within a range of formal limitations. And as 
David Saunders had argued in the discussion mentioned above: 

In a sense, you are giving yourself freedom by setting up restraints ... the 

more elaborate the restraints, the more rich in possibilities the gain is.36 
What was hinted at in a number of the artists’ comments, both in this discussion and in 
their catalogue and later statements, was a view that artists who worked without a 
system and consequently relied entirely on their imagination could become habit- 
bound. By adopting a system or set of 'rules’ which were open to exploration and 
manipulation, the tyranny of habit could be broken and new and previously unimagined 
visual outcomes could be generated. Moreover, as Frances Pratt has pointed out in a 
catalogue essay on Michael Kidner: 


An implication of the systems method and the systems rationale ... was that 
any stage through which the painting went would be ‘recoverable’. ... At any 
stage in a systems painting any number of options could be tried since that 
stage could always be recovered in a separate painting or study. ... There 
was no need to go back to square one at the start of each painting. Good 
ideas could be developed and investigated systematically.37 


The concept of working within the constraints of a predetermined system provided a 
parallel with musical composition which was recognised by several of the Systems 
artists, particularly Jeffrey Steele. He had included music as a feature of the Helsinki 
exhibition, in which compositions by Gavin Bryars were played within the gallery. 
Bryars, who had been recruited by Steele to teach music in Portsmouth Polytechnic's 
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fine art department, was also a founder of the Portsmouth Sinfonia in which for a time, 
Steele played the trombone. The Sinfonia became famous in the 1970s as ‘the world's 
worst orchestra’, although its original intention was not to murder the classics but to 
provide an anti-elitist opportunity for anyone who could play an instrument to whatever 
standard to become freely involved in public music-making. This aim, and the quasi 
Dada quality of its performances, accorded with Steele's political philosophy which was 
antagonistic towards the perceived elitism of the institutional art and music 
establishments. But for him and other Systems artists there was also a significant 
parallel between the construction of an art work and the composition of a piece of 
music. Both involved the production of a meaningful experience (in vision or sound) by 
a syntactical process of constructing a whole by the assemblage of basic modular 
elements in accordance with some form of predetermined structure. 


Analytical explanations of the way they constructed their work dominated the 
statements of the Systems group artists in the exhibition catalogue. John Emest 
exhibited a large wood sculpture (Plate 94) consisting of a square torus with a 
continuous slot cut entirely through the body in a closed curve to form a Moebius strip. 
In his catalogue statement Ernest described a long period of study and experimentation 
with both the mathematical and physical properties of the strip. He discovered, for 
example, that in a paper model (a strip given a half twist and the ends then joined) there 
was not only a single continuous surface but also a single continuous edge. He noted, 
too, the well-known party trick of cutting this paper strip along its centre line to produce 
not two pieces but a single large loop. The idea which grew from these studies was that 
a physical model of an abstract mathematical concept - in this case the topological 
mathematics of a theoretical one-sided surface - could reveal qualities unexpected 
from a study only of the mathematics. Ernest wrote that the phenomenon of producing 
a single object, not two, by cutting completely through the centre line of Moebius "was 
a property of the physical object, the paper band, and not the unique attribute of a 
mathematical surface".38 This led him to experiment with other physical shapes, such 
as amore solid form than a paper strip, and with a square rather than a curved object. 
The outcome which he eventually developed as a visually satisfying art work was the 
slotted square torus, which while still incorporating the basic characteristics of a 
Moebius strip was not a form which could readily have been foreseen mathematically. 
The resultant sculpture was a more radical derivation from Moebius mathematics 
than that of Marlow Moss (Plate 76) , made about fifteen years earlier. 


The evolution of the Ernest sculpture illustrated a central point of Malcolm Hughes’ 
catalogue statement. This was an argument that there were three interrelated elements 
in the creative process - the conceptual, the physical and the perceptual. Hughes 
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claimed: 


These, for me, represent the three inter-acting and indivisible planes of 
meaning on which and through which the creative imagination operates.39 


He went on to to describe mathematics as one of the purest types of conceptual 
thinking, while recognising that in attempting to realise such concepts in physical 
terms, "the physical nature of the artefact determines its own methodology”. The 
perceptual element, he argued, was effectively a psychological structuring activity by 
which meaning was attributed to the seen object. Ernest's interest in the mathematics 
of the Moebius strip, his experiments with related physical models, and his eventual 
construction of a sculpture which projected its own unique qualities, largely matched 
Hughes’ three-element argument. This was also seen in the work which Hughes 
exhibited. Four closely related reliefs of his were accepted by the Arts Council as the 
single work the Council had commissioned - a multiple approach adopted by several 
exhibitors. Plate 95 shows one of these reliefs which were all constructed on the same 
basis, using variations of the same system of mathematical manipulation as Hughes 
had used for his work (Plate 91) in the Helsinki exhibition and was to continue using in 
work exhibited in later shows, of which Plate 96, is an example - a work exhibited in 
the Arts Council's 1978 Constructive Context exhibition. Hughes described this system 
as the “shredding” and permutation of a series of numbers to produce number 
structures which could then be used to determine the physical properties of the reliefs. 
His diagram - similar to those he used to produce the works in the Systems exhibition - 
attempted to show the relationship between a manipulated number sequence and the 
finished work. These reliefs, he claimed, then projected perceptual qualities of rhythm, 
periodicity and sequential movement. What Hughes did not explain is why he chose to 
use his number structures to produce what might be considered as objects of only 
limited visual interest, and which seem a long way from achieving the new "world view" 
of reality which he suggested in his statement might be the outcome of his three- 
element approach. 


Like Hughes, Jeffrey Steele exhibited a set of related works - three canvases of 
multiple wave formations. Steele explained the system and structure used in these 
works by describing the way in which the painting illustrated in the catalogue and 
shown at Plate 89 had been produced, but prefaced this by a philosophical discussion 
on the nature of systems. He began by suggesting that "all that is not a subjective 
sensation can be regarded as systems”, described a system as “an arrangement 
which exhibits regular constants", and described a work of art as "a man-made system 
whose function is revalation".40 Syntactic art, he claimed, made definite statements 
through directly perceived relationships and acknowledged "human biological 
constants such as the upright posture and structure of the retina". These constants 
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determined "the unchanging validity of planometrics, colour and the right angle, at least 
as referrents".41 The whole statement reflected Steele's lifelong interest in the 
scientific, psychological, cultural and political determinants of intuitive feelings of 
rightness - in German, Rechtsgeftihl - which he considered had currently been 
contaminated by the distorted values and propaganda of a capitalist society. The 
constants he notated and translated in his paintings were abstract elements of the pure 
mathematics which Hughes had written about. Thus in the work at Plate 89 - an array 
of 30 interlocking wave forms - the size and shape of the troughs and crests of the top 
wave form were produced by a set of arithmetic co-ordinates, varied sequentially for 
each succeeding wave according to a predetermined system or set of rules. The result 
of applying these rules was an attenuation of some wave forms and an amplification of 
others in a way which produced a whole image generating visual qualities of 
movement, tension and harmony. "This primitive system", Steele wrote, "is capable of 
infinite variation of scale and proportion by adjustment of the two dimensions" - i.e. the 
vertical and horizontal co-ordinates - so choice had to be exercised by the artist about 
the limits of such variation.42 The perceptual effect of a work of this kind was described 
by Steele as a form of messenger between the known (the factual structure) and the 
unknown (the psychology of perception and Rechtsgeftihi. 


Gillian Wise, who also exhibited three related works together with working drawings, 
commented in her catalogue statement about a question she felt was still unresolved. 
She asked: "To what extent is art a product and fulfilling a social need ?” and went on to 
comment on the polarisation between what she described as the "mystic 
functionalism" of Malevich and Mondrian and the "social service" of Tatlin and the 
Bauhaus.43 Leaving the question unanswered, she described her own work - based 
exclusively on the straight line, the rectangle and the square - as a search for a general 
principle or form of artistic language which would be a basis for a future body of work. 
In later years she was, perhaps, to lean towards answering her question in favour of 
art's social purpose by working with architects in the construction of several large 
mural reliefs which were intended to influence the environmental experience of people 
living or passing through the spaces in which they were located. (These works are 
discussed in the next chapter.) At the time of the Systems exhibition, however, her 
work largely consisted of experimentation with the imagery of grids and how their 
regularity when viewed frontally became more complex and created implications of 
space when tilted and extended. Plate 97, a drawing for one of the works she exhibited 
together with a photograph of her exhibits within the Whitechapel gallery, illustrates 
these effects. In the exhibit, the black and white of the drawing were reversed. 


Michael Kidner's contribution to the exhibition demonstrated his continued fascination 
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with the mathematical and visual qualities of wave forms. In the catalogue he included 
an illustration of his earlier painting at Plate 86 as an example of a two-dimensional 
work. This was in the context of a brief explanation of his exhibited work which 
consisted of a three-dimensional object - a wave-form column - alongside a painting to 
which it related in terms of their underlying mathematical structure. Plate 98 shows the 
column and painting in the gallery. Kidner wrote that he wanted to present the two and 
three dimensional works simultaneously as he had become aware that from a fixed 
viewing point an observer experienced a 2D perception of a 3D object - equating to the 
2D painting - and mental concepts, he suggested, were also two-dimensional But by 
moving round the 3D object, the 2D experience changed. Showing column and painting 
together was a way of illustrating these dimensional relationships - or as he put it, "the 
order that lies between imagination and reality”.44 In these ideas and in his paintings 
and occasional sculpture, Kidner's emphasis was very much on the relationship 
between the work and the spectator. Systems were simply a means for producing 
visually comprehensible and stimulating art objects, rather than having their own 
intrinsic values and interest. In this, he differed in degree from artists such as Steele 
and Hughes, for whom mathematical systems and structures had their own 
fascination. 


Richard Allen, who had studied at the Bath Academy of Art and exhibited in Mairix, 
showed work which originated in his interest in the visual and metrological aspects of 
interference phenomena. To the extent that this related to the interaction of light of 
different wave lengths it might be taken as indicating a similar interest in wave forms to 
that of Kidner. However, Allen displayed more concern for the system as such than 
Kidner, while the link in his work between science and art placed him more clearly than 
Kidner in the Constructivist tradition. For Systems he produced six canvas units which 
could be placed contiguously to form a single larger work, or shown separately. 
Several of the units could be inverted and Allen produced a set of drawings showing 18 
different ways in which the units might be combined. Plate 99 shows the Whitechapel 
installation of his work which consisted of a modulated set of variations of what he 
described in his catalogue statement as consisting of a series of "straight parallel lines 
having their basic formal origin in interference phenomena’”.45 


Catalogue statements by by Colin Jones and Peter Lowe both referred to the nature of 
the constructive process in systems-based art. Jones explained his approach as one 
of interplay or even conflict between rigid conformity to the chosen system and a 
process of speculation, mediation, change and reformation. Lowe pointed to an 
imaginative element, not in the nature of the forms on which a work was based, but in 
the way in which the artist chose to order them, while also emphasising a revelatory 
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aspect by which: 


The selection of procedures and forms can initiate events and appearances 
which are not prefigured in the imagination. The unknown is present in the 
known. and familiar. Its revelation in one's own work and other people's is an 
incentive to make further studies.46 


Lowe also discussed a question mentioned earlier in this chapter as a subject of 
debate within the Systems group. In his words: 


I sometimes ask myself whether it is the responsibility of the artist to make his 
ideas explicit through the work, or whether it is the responsibility of the public 
to inform itself. The answer seems to be that the artist owes it to himself to be 
aware of what he is trying to do. If is ideas are not clear in his works maybe 
something is wrong with both.47 


The concern by a number of the Systems group artists for the relationship between the 
work and the viewer in perceptual terms contrasts with an almost total absence of any 
reference to the broader and traditional Constructivist concern for social purpose. Only 
Gillian Wise touched on this, and then, as noted earlier, to leave the question largely 
unanswered. References to the external world by other artists in the Systems 
catalogue addressed philosophical concepts rather than anything utilitarian. There was 
certainly no promotion of the utopian idea of art contributing to the construction of an 
ideal society or any mention of a synthesis of the arts and architecture. The nearest 
any artist came to suggesting an impact on the built environment was Colin Jones who 
suggested: 


When system becomes practical construction it begins to interact with the 
physical properties of its environment. ... The social and spiritual function 
of such an activity lies in its relation to the language of architecture.48 


What Jones seems to have been arguing was more that constructive art had parallels 
with architecture, rather than claiming that the two could be synthesised. David 
Saunders came close to the philosophical ideas of Hughes in writing of the creative 
process reflecting and informing "the changing structure of our Weltanschauung".49 
James Moyes, taking a technological stance, referred to the relevance of the body of 
scientific knowledge relating to the physical qualities of sound and light, suggesting that 
an understanding of these matters provided concepts usable by the systems-based 
artist in the construction of the art object.50 Jeffrey Steele took a more eclectic 
approach, arguing that art served to facilitate the synthesis of constants such as 
gravity and the nature of light with the unmeasurable human factors of perception, 
memory and intuition, in ways which "may contribute to our survival as a species”. But 
this idea was left as an abstract concept and not translated into any programme of 
practical utility.51 


Reading the artists’ statements as a whole, what is perhaps most striking is this 
absence of comment on direct social purpose and the extent to which the more 
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idealistic aspects of historic Constructivism had been overtaken by an intense interest 
in the syntactic and structural nature of the process of artistic construction. Stephen 
Bann - a friend of the group who took part in a number of their discussion meetings - 
summarised this by suggesting: 

The Systems group offers the possibility of a critique of cultural forms, 

based on the comparison between new plastic structures and principles 

of linguistic usage.52 
This is not to say that the group had no interest in any form of relationship with 
architecture. Parallels of process (as distinct from purpose) were seen between the 
making of an art object on the basis of a predetermined system using modular 
elements, and the construction of a building. This interest was highlighted by the 
group's next exhibition at the Polytechnic of Central London. Entitled Systems Il, this 
show was arranged by the Polytechnic in August 1973 to coincide with a Design 
Activity International Conference. Richard Allen of the Systems group was at that time 
teaching at the Polytechnic and acting as its Exhibitions Consultant. The architectural 
academic, Phillip Steadman, wrote the introduction to the exhibition catalogue, and 
explained: 


The occasion of this exhibition by members of the Systems group, 
presented in conjunction with the Design Activity conference, seems to 
call for some attempts at an analysis of the points at which the interest 

in systems and systematic design on the part of the painters and sculptors 
who comprise ‘Systems' coincides with similar interests on the part of 
designers, architects and design theorists.53 


Almost the whole of Steadman’s long essay was devoted to comparing the processes 
underlying theories of systematic artistic composition with those of architectural design 
and construction. At no point did he suggest any practical linkage between the two 
disciplines, and at one point even referred to painting and sculpture as having no 
functional purpose, unlike “building or the useful arts".54 The issues which interested 
him were those related to the use by architects and the Systems artists of systems of 
proportion, symmetry, modularity and other mathematical bases. He also commented 
on similarities in the compositional and design processes of trial and error in working 
towards a final outcome; drawing attention to the philosopher Kari Popper's conception 
of scientific method expressed in the notation P1-TT-EE-P2.55 In Popper's explanation, 
P1 denotes the initial problem or starting point; TT represents the first attempt at a 
solution; EE is the process of evaluation and experiment; leading to the eventual 
outcome, P2 - although this may in turn produce new issues to address. This is 
certainly very close to the exploratory and experimental process described as the way 
they worked by many Systems artists. 


Unlike in the earlier Systems exhibition catalogue, the artists produced only very brief 
statements for Systems II. None made any direct reference to the theme of the 
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conference and some were limited to basic biographical information. However, in his 
short statement in the typewritten catalogue (which was also very sparsely illustrated), 
Malcolm Hughes also referred to Popper, though in connection with Popper's view that 
there were many facts to be discovered about the mathematical phenomenon of prime 
numbers. Hughes’ work at that time centred around what he termed number structures 
which incorporated primes. One exhibitor, John Law, submitted a short text which 
could have been taken as a criticism of the previous Systems exhibition for which the 
catalogue entries had included sometimes complex explanations of the mathematical 
structures on which some works had been based. Law wrote: 


The combination of inscrutable art-work and heavyweight catalogue writing 
doesn't communicate: the well-intentioned spectator remains on the 
emotional response level to the work, unable to extract the keys to the 
visual conundrum in front of him.56 


Law, however, had only minimal involvement with the group, so his views had little 
influence on the predeliction of many of the group's members for producing extensive 
written accounts of the theoretical and structural underpinning of their work. 


The fluid nature of the group's membership can be seen in the changes of exhibitors 
which occurred between their various exhibitions. Law and Norman Dilworth took part 
in Systems II, though neither had exhibited in any of the group's previous shows. 
Gillian Wise and James Moyes did not exhibit although both had been in Matrix and 
Systems. Appendix F lists the exhibitors in the seven principal group exhibitions in 
which various of the Systems artists took part, including the 1978 Arts Council show, 
Constructive Context, although by then the group had dissolved. These lists show that 
five artists exhibited in all these exhibitions - Hughes, Kidner, Lowe, Spencer and 
Steele, with Wise in all but one - and these six artists can be considered as forming the 
group's core. 


Systems II was the last of the group exhibitions organised primarily by or for the 
Systems group in the period prior to its dissolution, though this did not mean the end of 
the group's activities. Discussion meetings continued to be held quite frequently, with 
ten such meetings were held during 1975 alone.5’ These discussions were aided by 
the circulation of a series of booklets termed Working Information, produced by Jean 
Spencer. These showed, through working drawings and textual explanation, how 
specific works had been produced and the systems on which they had been 
constructed. Workshops for students were also arranged by Hughes and Steele at 
Portsmouth and the Slade; and a two week course on Art, System and the Creative 
Process was held at the Central London Polytechnic in 1974, tutored by Steele, Lowe, 
Saunders and Spencer. The first half of the 1970s also saw an increase in the number 
of exhibitions involving individual members of the group. In London, one gallery in 
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particular was very supportive of constructive and systems art . Peter Lowe explains: 


Our aim was to survive as a group without compromising personal values. 
As artists outside the contemporary mainstream we needed to promote 

our work. ... Lucy Milton opened a gallery in Notting Hill which became a 
showcase for international constructed art in London. Her aim and ours 
fortuitously converged.58 


Lucy Milton, then a 24 year old graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, established her 
gallery in October 1972. In an interview with Sarah Freeman that year she explained 
what she hoped to achieve: 


I chose Notting Hill partly because there are lots of people living around here 
who are, or could be, interested in art, and there are no other galleries in the 
vicinity. Also, I wanted to keep away from the traditional Bond Street image. 
I hope to bring art out of the elitist system in which it been imprisoned.59 


Milton's objection to the exclusiveness of the major commercial galleries had a direct 
appeal for most Systems group members who saw themselves in political terms as 
essentially anti-establishment. Lucy Milton had another aim which accorded with one of 
the group's growing interests - the promotion of links between British and European 
artists, rather than with fashionable art in the USA. As she put it in the same interview: 


I think Britain has looked to its own, or American artists for inspiration for 
too long. In Europe at the moment there are lots of groups freely 
exchanging ideas, and it would be extremely beneficial for artists here to 
be included in this.60 


For Systems Group members already in contact with European artists such as 
Richard Lohse, Milton's policy was particularly welcome and her shows helped them to 
extend their range of contacts with constructive artists on the Continent. For example, 
one of her early exhibitions showed the work of the Dutch abstract artist, Jan 
Schoonhaven (referred to in the next chapter) who had been a member of the German 
Zero group and who had been making white, geometric reliefs since 1960. Joost Baljeu 
was another of her European exhibitors. 


Milton also shared an interest in modem experimental music with Jeffrey Steele, and 
held concerts in her gallery of works by avant garde composers such as Michael 
Nyman. Nyman acknowledged the influential role of Steele and his music colleagues at 
Portsmouth (Gavin Bryars and Michael Parsons) in incorporating music teaching 
within the fine art department, and the links between systematic art and musical 
composition. Nyman also referred approvingly to a series of lectures by Steele and 
Parsons entitled ‘Structure in Art and Music’ designed to examine... 


fundamental concepts of order and articulation and how these are realised 
in works of art and music, with comparisons drawn from other fields, such 
as mathematics, language and social science.6! 


Keith Potter (later Head of Music at Goldsmiths College) writing on experimental music 
in 1975, described Parsons as "very influenced by systemic art" and described a 
concert in the Lucy Milton gallery featuring music by Parsons and Phillip Glass, played 
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by Dave Smith.62 As well as composing what Potter described as ‘systemic music’, 
Smith was deeply involved in anarchist politics and played in the rock band, Peoples 
Liberation Music. Much of the music of these experimental composers was based on 
underlying numeric systems and the type of serial repetition and variation which 
characterised the visual art of members of the Systems group, and which formed the 
subject of a number of exhibitions at the Lucy Milton gallery in the early 1970s. 


Lucy Milton recalls her first contact with the Systems Group when several of its 
members arrived at the gallery unannounced and became quickly involved in a 
discussion with her about the gallery's policy.63 This led to a number of the group's 
core and associated members having exhibitions there between 1972 and 1975. They 
included Steele, Hughes, Lowe, Kidner, Dilworth, Susan Tebby, Keith Richardson- 
Jones and Terry Pope. It was a blow to the group when the gallery closed in 1975, 
largely because of sales to public sector galleries and museums drying up as a result 
of cuts in public expenditure caused by the deteriorating economic situation in the UK. 


But if exhibiting in Britain then became more difficult, this was countered by an increase 
in exhibitions across Europe. In 1973, for example, Steele exhibited in three shows in 
the UK but only one abroad - Engelse Systematische Kunst in Amsterdam. In the 
same year, Lowe had no overseas exhibitions. But in the following year Steele and 
Lowe showed in Neuchatel, Menton, Tourhout and Miinchengladbach: and in 1975 in 
Helsinki, Paris, Bern and Gelsenkirchen (twice). It is not surprising, perhaps, that the 
lack of recognition in the UK, contrasted by a growing reception abroad, fuelled a 
perception among artists such as Steele of censorship of rational, systematic art by 
the power brokers of the British art establishment. It is a view still held by Steele and 
others, including Gillian Wise who has written recently of the exclusion of much 
constructive art from public galleries in the UK as a result of what she describes as 
"the authoritarian imposition of clunking conceptualists at huge expense and over- 
weening power”.648 


Reactions to Systems Group exhibitions in the UK 

Despite their greater recognition abroad, it would be misleading to assume that the 
Systems Group exhibitions in the UK were largely ignored. Matrix and Systems were 
quite widely reviewed, though not always in wholly favourable terms. Running through 
several of these reviews were questions about the relationship between the finished 
work and the artists’ textual explanations of the underlying systems. How necessary 
was the text to an understanding or appreciation of the work? Thus Marina Vaizey, 
reviewing Systems for the Financial Times, thought the extensive catalogue text 
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implied that the work could not be deciphered simply by looking at it. She went on: 


I resent the idea that a visual work of art can only be apprehended with its 
verbal or semiological explanation. ... On the other hand I am in sympathy 
with the view that there is often much more than meets the eye in a 
particular work of art. ... But here at Systems, the theory seems much 
heavier than the often rather splendid works of art which accompany the 
diagrams, drawings and paragraphs of verbiage. ... A good deal of what is 
on view, now that I have waded through the explanations, seems not much 
more than a sophisticated version of painting by numbers.65 


Caroline Tisdall, a Guardian reviewer, had similar problems. She saw the Systems 
work as set firmly in the Constructivist tradition, based on a belief that under the 
outward appearance of a work lay a mathematical or fundamental structure. But in this, 
she wrote, was a fundamental problem: 


If a theory lies behind the visual end, the viewer must have prior 
knowledge of the theory to understand the work. .... the artists of the 
Systems show are obviously extremely concerned with this and have 
made big efforts to explain to the public.66 


But Tisdall thought that this attempt to enlarge the viewer's understanding of the work 
was unsuccessful. What she thought was missing was something she found in the 
musical parallel of a composition by Steve Reich. His pieces provided what she 
described as "a step by step aural exposition of the processes used to build the work", 
so that the whole transcended "the hermetic sense of order".67 What she appeared to 
be arguing was that the artists’ detailed descriptions of their constructional processes 
broke the work down into its constituent parts, rather than enhancing its holistic 
impact. 


Reviewing Systems in the Sunday Times, John Russell expressed a rather more 
sympathetic view, while admitting that he found the show difficult. What impressed him 
was the contrast between what he saw as the ruminative and unhurried nature of the 
work, and the flashy quality of other contemporary art which competed for attention on 
what he quoted one of the exhibitors terming ‘the shelves of the international cultural 
supermarket'.68 But Russell also detected a tendency which may in part explain why 
the Systems group experienced opposition to Malcolm Hughes’ energetic efforts to 
promote the systems approach. Russell described this as: 


A pitch for Constructivism in all its forms as the only kind of art which has 
maintained an unbroken tradition of derivation from Cubism and the 
modern movement: the only true faith, in other words. 69 


Any such claim was bound to cause resentment among artists and critics who were 
eagerly embracing the muti-faceted world of post-modemism. There was also a sting 
in the tail of Russell's review. "Some of the clever people”, he wrote, "don't seem to me 
to have much gift (while) some of the gifted people have been too ready to let ideas 
weigh them down".70 He spoke highly, however, of work by Gillian Wise and Michael 
Kidner. 
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The critic and curator, Jasia Reichardt, saw the Systems group as the direct 
Constructivist descendant of de Stijl, the Bauhaus, Art Concret and Abstraction- 
Creation, with procedural theory and an underpinning system as essential features of 
the Constructivist tradition. But Reichardt thought this was detrimental, writing: 


A system provides the means of dealing with visual information in a 
scientific way. It allows for objective juxtapositions, but its weakness is 
a kind of institution, and to institutionalise an idea is to reduce it. 
Somehow it is not possible to have a system operating on a work of art 
and for that work of art to have that spark of unique and great 
excitement.7! 


She went on to comment on the fact that several Systems artists compared their 
syntactic approach to linguistic structures, but here, too, she was critical. This 
approach, she claimed, was not useful because the purpose of any language and its 
grammar is clearly defined, whereas the the purpose of the works on show was 
independent of its function. Reichardt thought the content of a work (i.e. the idea within 
it) was best expressed in the Moebius strip sculpture by John Ernest (Plate 94) which 
s he considered elegant, monumental and operating at more than one level because 
the idea behind it was so subtle. 


It is evident from a number of these reviews that the relationship between a work and 
its accompanying textual explanation created difficulties for critical viewers. The 
intellectually analytical approach of artists like Steele and Hughes appeared to get in 
the way of the basically intuitive aesthetic response on which many reviewers based 
their assessments. It is interesting, therefore, that the most favourable review was by a 
critic who, although acknowledging the existence of underlying mathematical 
structures in many Systems exhibits, concluded by praising the intensity of the purely 
visual experience of looking at the work. In his review of Matrix, Bryn Richards wrote: 
It sounds a rather austere kind of art. Oddly enough, it's not. The first 
reactions are of simple pleasure in the clean, decorative, elegance 
of the work and of respect for its craftsmanlike attitude towards the 
materials used.72 
in the group's own debates about the relationship between text and image, Jeffrey 
Steele had added a view in an essay in the Anglo Welsh Review shortly before Matrix 
which reflected his interest in the possibility of 'deep wiring’ in the human psyche 
facilitating an intuitive understanding of visual syntactical structures. Echoing Naum 
Chomsky's theory about ‘deep structures’ in the brain which explain humankind's 
intuitive understanding of language, Steele suggested: 


The unconscious registration of mathematical relationships by a hidden 
computer in the human mind plays a major part in aesthetic pleasure.73 


This view seems to imply that an overt explanation of the mathematical underpinning of 
a syntactic art object might not be necessary, but this was not a view which either he, 
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or most of the Systems artists sustained, and the debate on this question persisted 
throughout and beyond the life of the group itself. Perhaps the simplest resolution has 
been expressed recently by Peter Lowe. in discussion with me, he suggested that 
while a ‘good’ systematic work will generate an intuitive aesthetic response, its 
appreciation by the viewer will be expanded by a recognition of the system used in its 
construction. This may be perceived either by a close visual study of the work, or be 
aided by a written explanation. But Lowe felt that if the underlying system is too 
complex, "the viewer will pass on to something less demanding or more intelligible: the 
task is to communicate visually without resorting to scientism".’4 Lowe's own work 
certainly meets this criterion as the geometric or mathematical systems he used (and 
still uses) can often be deduced visually, or require only a relatively simple explanation. 


The dissolution of the Systems group 

Although Systems II was the last of the group's collective exhibitions it was not the last 
they wished to hold. In October 1975, the leading members of the group met with 
Nicholas Serota - then near the end of his period as Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art in Oxford and shortly before he took over the direction of the Whitechapel Gallery. 
The purpose of the meeting was to discuss the group's proposal for a major exhibition 
of constructive and systems art, but Serota was not interested in what he considered 
would be a show which simply reaffirmed historical Constructivism. He wanted an 
eclectic exhibition which would place the Systems artists in a much wider 
contemporary context - an idea eventually realised in the Hayward Gallery's 
Pier+Ocean exhibition in 1980, as addressed in the next chapter. The group were 
invited to sponsor a show of this kind and they held several meetings to consider their 
response. Differences of view within the group, already a cause of strain, came to a 
head in these meetings. Writing in 1980, Steele recounted: 


The 'systems' group of artists was dissolved in 1975 as a result of 
internal conflict over just such a proposal as P+O. The group had 
been invited to host an international exhibition whose intention was to 
have been expressly not a straight reaffirmation of constructivism 

but rather to show the interconnection between constructive art and 
the broad range of recent developments.75 


Most of the group considered that the recent developments in art to which Serota had 
referred were less a continuation of the Constructivist tradition and more a range of 
deviations from it. The problem, as Steele and others saw it, was that the new 
developments of minimalism and conceptual art already enjoyed an influence and 
institutional support far superior to that accorded to Constructivist art. The 
disagreement within the group was whether the proposed eclectic exhibition would 
improve or worsen their position. Some felt an association with newer and more widely 
promoted forms of art could result in constructive art gaining a more eminent position. 
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Others thought the opposite result was more likely, with constructive art being 
swamped by more currently fashionable trends. Similar disagreements caused the 
failure of several other plans to mount a Constructivist exhibition in the latter part of the 
1970s, including the rejection by the Arts Council of a proposal for such a show 
developed by Steele, Lowe and Dilworth. 


Disputes within the group were not limited to disagreements about exhibition plans. In 
part there were personality problems, centred around Malcolm Hughes’ energetic 
personality and assertive attempts to gain recognition for systematic art within the art 
community. Reflecting on this recently, Steele has suggested: 


I suppose that an art-makng method becomes an ‘ism’ when, in addition 
to its aesthetic and epistemological intrinsic characteristics, it can be 

said to exert some political influence on events in the environment, 
education, ideology etc. In this case SYSTEMS certainly (in my view) had 
the opposite effect from the one Malcolm Hughes - its primary protagonist 
envisaged. The tactics employed were bound to alienate more artists - 
especially young ones (not to mention critics, curators etc - than they were 
likely to attract.76 


There was a significant political dimension which caused problems, both within the 
group itself and between them and the outside world. The mid 1970s were years 
when the Cold War was still a significant feature of international politics and its anti- 
communist impact on the Western world influenced governmental and institutional 
attitudes. In this context, the Systems group suffered by acquiring an unpopular 
communist identity. This derived from two sources. Firstly, the group acknowledged 
and indeed proclaimed their Constructivist credentials - and Constructivism was 
associated in many people's minds with Russia and hence, however illogically, with 
the Soviet Cold War enemy. Secondly, a number of members of the Systems group 
were overtly Marxist in their personal philosophies. Unfortunately for them, the 
crucial distinction between a Marxist analysis of society and contemporary Soviet 
communism was one which establishment figures in the art world seemed generally 
unable or unwilling to make. As Peter Lowe remembers: 


For the most part we acquiesced in the generic label ‘Constructivist’. 
Unfortunately, the word Constructivist was identified with Russia, the 
Communist Cold War adversary. Thus in spite of Joseph Stalin's persecution 
of of the Constructivists and Formalists and his imposition of Socialist Realism, 
we were tacitly associated with Russian Constructivism.77 


The irony was that the Systems group was also attacked by the British left for 
producing art which was unintelligible to the masses. 


This was a period, too, when art education and the public and commercial art world 
was dominated by American influences. Peter Lowe has described the scene thus: 
The CIA were covertly ensuring the supremacy of Abstract 
Expressionism and Minimal Art as part of Cold War strategy. .. Local 
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Abstract Expressionists proliferated and taught in schools. They became a 

strident anti-rationalist, super-productive US orientated majority. 

Journalists and directors of our national institutions favoured US art and 

linked their careers to it. There was a good deal of tabloid thinking and 

syntactic art was invariably labelled ‘cold and clinical'78. 
It might be argued, too, that in an economic and social sense, the UK in the early 
70s was experiencing a number of systemic failures, and that in consequence, an 
artistic philosophy founded on concepts of order and logic was out of kilter with the 
nature of the times. The miners’ strike of 1972 and its effect on power supplies led to 
Prime Minister Heath's imposition of the three-day working week. Another strike by 
miners in 1974 was a key factor in Heath's failure to win the general election that 
year and the resultant arrival of the short-lived Wilson government which was 
unable to control inflation, which peaked at 24% in 1975. An economic crisis in 1976 
resulted in Britain seeking a humiliating loan from the International Monetary Fund 
and the imposition of swinging cuts in public expenditure. In Northern Ireland, the 
‘bloody Sunday’ event in Derry in 1972 signalled the beginning of a new IRA 
bombing campaign there and on the mainland which continued throughout the rest 
of the decade. Taking a broad view, events of all these kinds can be seen as 
indicating a systemic failure of government to create the type of orderly and humane 
society for which Constructivist art might be taken as a metaphor. 


Political strains within the Systems group were brought to a head in the course of 
group discussions towards the end of 1975. In September of that year, six members 
of the group (Hughes, Kidner, Lowe, Saunders, Spencer, Steele), together with the 
musician Michael Parsons, met in Michael Kidner's studio to discuss whether the 
group should clarify its collective philosophy and to consider its potential social or 
political stance. There appears to have been a view that the absence of any kind of 
manifesto when the group had been formed had resulted in too uncertain an 
understanding of what the group stood for. The discussion. was tape-recorded, and a 
transcript from which ail the following quotes have been drawn survives in the group 
archive.79 The debate was structured around a paper tabled by Jeffrey Steele. This 
suggested that the experience of the group's members as artists and teachers 
accorded with a Marxist analysis of the two-class nature of capitalist society, and 
that the dominance of this system was “incalculably damaging and menacing to 
present and future societies”. The document also proposed that in this situation the 
group's members perceived three interconnected systems - wealth distribution, 
systems of ideas and beliefs, and systems of propaganda. From this assumed 
common understanding, questions arose about the relationship of aesthetics to 
political ideology, whether the production of art could be separated from its use, and 
crucially: "can art be beneficial to the whole of society in a capitalist society?" 
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Steele's paper also suggested that in the field of art, it was in the interests of the 
ruling bourgeoisie to divert the masses by promoting "nostalgia for past or future 
heavens" and "psychotic (fascist) fantasies". Systematic constructive art, however, 
propagated an entirely opposite and rational ideology. 


At the risk of over-simplifying a long and inconclusive discussion, three sets of 
differing views appear to have emerged. Steele's position was very clear in both his 
paper and in his contributions to the debate. Talking of his own work, he argued that 
while intrinsically it had "some value as art”, its application was always ideological 
and that “everything - teaching, exhibiting, selling - has an ideological function” which 
in the current situation served the dominant bourgeois class. When Malcolm 
Hughes responded by suggesting that by earning a living by teaching and not by 
selling, the artist was freed from the influence of the capitalist market system and 
ideology, Steele replied: 


In order to be employed we have to do one thing, but what we're actually 
concerned to do is the opposite. We are experienced tricksters. It's an 
integral system with a dialectical contradiction .... Ideology is all important. 
So my answer to the question ‘can art be beneficial to the whole of society 
in a capitalist system is, quite clearly, no. 


At one point in the discussion, reference was made to statements by Mary Martin. 
She had taken the traditional Constructivist view that a knowledge of proportion was 
a contribution an artist could make to social well-being, as evidenced by the spatial 
relationships of buildings designed by Le Corbusier. Steele's view of this was 
unequivocal. He considered Mary Martin's approach as anti-Marxist, in the sense 
that it implied "tinkering with the environment in a cosmetic way" without changing 
fundamental social relations - "just make better buildings and everyone is happier”. 
For Steele, a proper contribution by artists to the well-being of society could only be 
achieved fully within a revolutionary change in the nature of society itself - and to 
this extent, Steele's position was aligned directly with the philosophy of revolutionary 
Russian Constructivism. Steele's position was supported by David Saunders. When 
Malcolm Hughes suggested that the two-class concept of society might be wrong 
and that there might be a third technocratic class which could work creatively within 
a capitalist society, Saunders rejected this out of hand. "The third class is a myth’, 
he replied, "it serves one or the other”. 


Hughes had a less rigid view than that of Steele or Saunders. He accepted in part 
Saunders’ rejection of a third class - but only as it related to the distribution of 
wealth. He argued that it was possible to maintain a detachment from the control or 
influence of bourgeois values and systems when dealing with the development and 
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dissemination of ideas. He also saw the art object as "a vehicle for the 
manifestation of ideas", going on to argue: 


It's the nature of ideas through the specific nature of the artefact which is 
the most creative and the most potent in terms of changing society or 
communication with society. 


But when challenged by Steele as to whether his ideology was or was not Marxist, 
Hughes replied that it was - though he quickly qualified this by saying that although 
he considered himself a Marxist he was interested in the dichotomy between the 
power of ideas and the values of a materialist state. Michael Kidner is not recorded 
as a major contributor to the debate, but clearly took a position nearer Hughes than 
Steele. At one point he commented: "It's not black and white: the man who is 
employed within the system does not necessarily support it”. He also criticised 
Steele's papers for being "very orthodox" and ignoring developments in Western 
society such as the growth of interest in the idea of worker participation.80 


Steele and Hughes can be seen as the leading proponents of two positions, which 
while differing significantly in emphasis, shared the common feature of placing art 
firmly in an ideological and political context. Peter Lowe's position was very different. 
Towards the end of the discussion he brought into the open his reservations about 
the whole debate. He said: 


The thing that bothers me - we do this kind of work, and it develops 
gradually from many origins; and now it seems we've got to graft an 
ideology onto the group and the work. ... It also seems to me to be a 
good thing not to go for a readymade set of beliefs. It's very fashionable, 
and convenient to find an alibi for your work in left-wing ideology, very 
plausible. Having to call a meeting to discuss our ideology seems to be 
symptomatic of this kind of anxiety. 


Saunders responded by saying it was not a matter of whether the group had a label: 
the political and ideological dimension was vital because "certain processes in 
society we are living in right now look like the final collapse of capitalism", and an 
uninvolved ivory tower art "does seem a little bit meaningless". Lowe's reply was: 
We might be just going with the wind: we might be trying to back a 
winner... Art is first an intention to communicate about art, not an idea 
about art, not propaganda... I don't want to have anything to do with that. 
Given the range of conflicting views expressed at this meeting it is not surprising 
that no agreed conclusions were reached. One issue which it highlighted, and which 
cast doubts about the group's future, was the difference between Hughes’ optimistic 
belief that it was possible for a Systems ideology to make a positive quasi-political 
or ideational impact within a materialist society, and Steele's pessimism on the 
same point. But the more immediate effect of debates of this kind was Peter Lowe's 
decision to leave the group - and the first member to do so. He has recently recalled 
becoming increasingly frustrated with his colleagues’ exposition of the view that: 
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... all acts were political acts and that art therefore was a vehicle for 

ideology. ... I thought I was engaged in apolitical visual research 

that had nothing whatsoever to do with Utopian ideals. I resigned 

after what turned out to be the last meeting of the Systems group 

because of a disagreement which centred on this issue. On closing 

the door I immediately felt liberated. It was not my intention to destroy 

the group and I was surprised when it ended. My affection and 

respect for members of the the group remains.8! 
in recent discussions with me Lowe expanded on these views - in the sense that 
he acknowledged that art can be used for political purposes and propaganda, as 
evidenced by the CIA's covert promotion of Abstract Expressionism. He also now 
shares with Steele and Gillian Wise a view that there has been a quasi-political 
policy within the powerful British art establishment (i.e. Serota et al) of suppressing 


any promotion of rational constructive art. 


By early in 1976 the Systems group had ceased to exist as a collective unit, as 
following Lowe's departure, most other members decided there was no possibility of 
reaching an agreed ideological position. But this did not imply a complete dispersal 
of the membership. Friendships had been established which survived major 
differences of political opinion, and a feature of the years which followed was the 
frequency with which various of the group's former members exhibited together 
from time to time. And this close personal contact between some former members 
endures to the present day. 


The Group's place in British art history 

If a view was taken of the significance of the Systems group in 20th century British 
art, based only what has been written in recent and current art literature, the 
conclusion would probably be that the group was no more than a very minor and 
unsuccessful attempt to promote the continuation of an out-dated modernist 
tradition. Books and exhibitions devoted to British art from the 1970s onwards have 
largely ignored the group, while art dictionaries (such as the 2000 edition of Grove) 
include only very brief entries about systems art in general and make no reference 
to the Systems group or to any of its members.82 A very recent example of this 
exclusion of the group from both exhibitions and art literature was the 2004 
exhibition and accompanying book, Beyond Geometry, in Los Angeles.83 The 
purpose of this very large and eclectic show was stated to be an international 
survey of what the curators described as simplified form and systematic strategies 
in art in the period 1940 to 1979. Minimalist and conceptual work was included 
alongside constructive and systems-based work. Of the 120 artists whose works 
were shown, 36 were from Western Europe (including Germany, France and the 
Netherlands), 27 were from South America (particularly Brazil, 10 were from East 
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Europe (mainly Poland and Hungary) and there were 2 from Japan. The remainder 
were from the USA. European artists included several with whom the Systems 
Group had contacts and whose work they admired, such as Richard Lohse and 
Francois Morellet. But works by only three artists from the UK were shown, none of 
whom were in the Constructivist or systems mainstream - Bridget Riley, Alan 
Charlton, and the less well-known artist and Dada-esque poet, Brion Gysin, who 
showed an ‘art as language’ piece. None of the Systems group artists were shown - 
nor, for that matter, any of the Constructionists - and there are no references in the 
book to either group. It is as though either no aspect of British Constructivist art 
was considered of sufficient interest to deserve recognition, or alternatively that the 
curators had no knowledge of the British Constructivist scene. This American view 
differs from that in Continental Europe, where there has been a continuity of 
exhibitions involving members of the Systems group throughout the past 30 years. 


It is noteworthy that recognition of the group, and of the work of individual members, 
was and remains at a very low level within the UK. It appears that the view of 
influential leaders in the British institutional art world has been and still is that 
systems or syntactic art does not merit a significant place in the canon of 20th 
century British art history. Is this view justified ? It is a view that has, of course, a 
wider element relating to the significance of the Constructivist tradition as a whole in 
the late 20th and early 21st centuries. Limiting discussion here to the Systems 
group, | would suggest that a reconsideration of their position is merited, and that a 
current view would accord the Systems group a much more significant role than 
has yet been generally acknowledged. 


There are several reasons for this suggestion. Through their works these artists 
have demonstrated the durability of the essential formal characteristics of 
Constructivist art - that is, the construction of non-representational art objects by a 
systematic process of manipulating basic geometric, mathematical or scientific 
elements in the production of concrete and aesthetically satisfying visual outcomes. 
They showed that such outcomes did not depend on allying the constructive 
approach with the historically utopian concept of a synthesis of the arts in the 
service of society. What impresses now about their writings and work is the 
strength of their common commitment to a rational art based on these formal 
Constructivist principles. The lack of any direct reference in their work to the 
economic, social, cultural and political turmoil of the times might, of course, be 
considered its principal weakness and a justification for its marginalisation. | would 
take a different view and suggest that it constituted a strength. It demonstrated the 
possibilities inherent in an approach to art which, because it was based on 
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fundamental concepts independent of the shifting fashions and events of the times, 
could be a lasting basis for the production of works which have an appeal to the eye 
and the mind regardless of their immediate historical context. 


In addition, through group discussion and personal experiment, these artists 
enlarged the vocabulary of forms, concepts, formulae and systems which the 
constructive artist can use in evolving the structure of the art object. It was a 
strength of the group that while all its members adhered to basic formal principles of 
constructive art, they differed widely in the particular forms which each developed. 
Some used principally geometric forms, others turned to mathematical elements 
which themselves varied considerably from artist to artist. There were variations, 
too, in the parallels different artists drew from semiotic, linguistic and musical 
sources. All these differences have enriched the ‘language’ of Constructivism - 
making discoveries or suggesting new directions which later constructive artists 
may explore. 


By operating as a group, even if only for a few years, the Systems artists can also 
be seen as helping to secure the continuity of the Constructivist tradition. True, 
some individual Constructivist activity extended into the 1960s after the dissolution 
of the Constructionists, as outlined in the early part of this chapter. But in the 
absence of the stimulation and encouragement intrinsic to the collective activity of a 
group, there was surely a possibility that systems-oriented artists working in 
isolation might have become discouraged and eventually abandoned this approach 
to artistic expression. In reality, contacts and friendships made during the group's 
life contributed to a number of its members continuing to give each other 
encouragement to continue their systems-oriented work after the group's 
dissolution. Further, through their teaching roles, their commitment to this mode of 
working has been transmitted to those artists of the succeeding generation who are 
working in the Constructivist tradition today. This continuity is the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 7: CONSTRUCTIVIST ART IN BRITAIN: 1976-2005 


As indicated in the last chapter, the disbandment of the Systems group did not mark 
the end of the production of constructive art in Britain. Previous members and 
associates of the group continued to develop their own individual styles and 
philosophies - sometimes exhibiting with other colleagues - but always locating their 
work in the Constructivist tradition. And a generation of younger artists, some of 
whom had been students of Systems group members, have followed in this 
tradition. The first part of this chapter addresses the ongoing activities of the former 
members of the group in the period from 1976 to the present day. Particular 
reference is made to two exhibitions - Constructive Context in 1978 and Pier + 
Ocean in 1980 - the first being the last major show of Constructivist art in Britain in 
the 20th century, with Pier + Ocean marking a change of perception about the 
significance of the Constructivist tradition by the art establishment. | then go on to 
consider why British constructive and systems artists have been accorded greater 
recognition in mainland Europe than in the UK over the past 30 or 40 years. 


The latter part of the chapter provides a brief survey of the younger generation of 
artists who, in the main, began working in a constructive mode after the dissolution 
of the Systems group and who have extended the production of Constructivist art 
into the 21st century. This section of the chapter is not intended as a 
comprehensive account of the current Constructivist scene. That would require far 
more extensive consideration than can be provided within the limits of this thesis. 
The artists referred to should therefore be seen as a selection to illustrate the 
general point that Constructivist art still provides intellectual and aesthetic inspiration 
for those artists who are not motivated to follow currently more fashionable trends. 


The activities of ex-Systems group members: 1976 to 2005 

The first of the two major exhibitions referred to above was the Arts Council's 
1978/79 Constructive Context show which toured throughout the UK. The 15 artists 
involved included former principal members of the Systems group and some of the 
other associated artists who had exhibited in Matrix, Systems or Systems Il. 
(Details of exhibitors in all these exhibitions are set out in Appendix E) In addition, 
works were included by Anthony Hill and the two Martins, thus making the exhibition 
a more comprehensive display of British Constructivist art than Matrix or the two 
Systems shows, and giving recognition to the powerful impact of the work and 
teaching of Hill and the Martins on a number of the Systems group artists. The 
inclusion of Hill and the Martins also demonstrated a continuity of Constructivist 
practice, linking the late 1970s to the Constructionists in the early 1950s. Three 
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artists in the show who were born after 1945 - Tony Longson, Terry Pope and Chris 
Watts - represented a new generation who would contribute to the continuation of 
Constructivist art into the later decades of the 20th century and beyond. The 
significance of the exhibition in terms of British Constructivist history is that it was 
the last show in Britain of any scale devoted entirely to constructive art - though this 
was not not realised at the time. 


Constructive Context was organised for the Arts Council by Stephen Bann, drawing 
works from the Council's extensive collection of contemporary British art. As was 
noted in the last chapter, Bann had close links with the Systems group, and only 
four years earlier had published his anthology of international Constructivist writings, 
The Tradition of Constructivism. As the leading British art historian for the subject, 
Bann was ideally placed to curate an authoritative exhibition which illustrated the 
continuity of the Constructivist tradition as displayed in the work of British artists 
whose ages at that time ranged from 26 (Terry Pope) to 73 (Kenneth Martin) and 
whose work in this idiom spanned some 30 years. Bann also wrote an insightful 
introduction to the exhibition catalogue in which he began by distinguishing between 
two European sources of constructive art - both of which had influenced the 
thinking and work of most of the exhibitors.1 One was the stream of 
Constructivism from Tatlin through to De Stijl and the Bauhaus and the development 
of the constructed relief. The other was the concrete art of Van Doesburg, 
developed by Max Bill and Richard Lohse, which continued to utilise oil-on-canvas 
as a privileged medium. While it is the case that various of the exhibitors drew ideas 
and inspiration more from one of these sources than the other, it would be 
misleading to suggest their rigid categorisation as either Constructivist or Concrete. 
Many, such as Gillian Wise, worked in both two and three dimensional forms; or 
drew on the geometry of Constructivism in their paintings (Richardson-Jones); or 
used the mathematical underpinning of Concrete Art in their reliefs (Hughes and 
Lowe). The most evident feature of this exhibition was the very wide range of 
approaches to rational abstraction, linked by a common concern for the process of 
a systematic construction of the art object and its underlying structure. 


What is also clear, either by implication or from direct statements by the artists 
themselves, is that, in Stephen Bann's words: 


The Constructive artist has traded in the notion of the individual 
masterpiece. What he has received in return is the assurance of a context, 
both artistic and scientific, in which his dialogue - with his audience, with 
his fellow artists and with his fellow scientists - can be carried forward.2 


Jeffrey Steele, in his exhibition statement, made a similar comment, though added 
to it his analysis of the changed relation of the art work to its social context as a 
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result of the demise of the idealism and artistic synthesis of revolutionary 
Constructivism. He wrote: 


The metaphysical referrent in the earlier utopian constructivism is 
rendered superfluous through the abandonment of ostensive conventions 
and the identification of the structural content of a work with its concrete 
material relations so that it becomes its own most efficient notation. ... 
Since prevailing economic and political conditions have tended to derange 
the relations between systematic and constructive art and its proper 
architectural object, this particular function remains symbolic, and the 
present social use of this art is mainly critical and didactic.3 


The absence of references to any utilitarian function is a notable feature of the 
artists’ statements in the exhibition catalogue. Commenting on this, Bann referred to 
criticisms being made about these artists having abandoned the commitment of 
their historic predecessors to direct social purpose or practical architectural 
applications, but suggested that such criticism was misguided. It failed, he argued, 
because it took no account of the artist's necessary relationship to the historical 
circumstances of the time. It is in this sense that the abandonment of idealistic 
social purpose can be seen as not so much a diminution of the Constructivist 
tradition as a change of direction or emphasis which was a logical reaction to the 
production of art in a largely reactionary political environment. What almost all the 
artists in this exhibition were doing was refocussing the Constructivist vision on the 
internal logic of the art object, on the relationship between art and mathematics, and 
on the psychology of communication and perception. 


So far as the exhibited works were concerned, those of some previous Systems 
group members were the same or largely similar to work which had been shown in 
the two previous Systems shows. Hughes, for example, exhibited the 1973 relief 
shown at Plate 96 (a work which had also been included in a New Work show at the 
Hayward Gallery in 1975) and explained in his catalogue statement that he was 
continuing to explore the effect of juxtaposition and variation within what he 
described as "a single conceptual structure”.4 To an account of how his relief was 
based on the 'shredding’ of the number sequence 1 - 22 (as shown in the diagram 
which was included in the catalogue) he added a suggestion that some aspects of 
the resultant spaces and intervals had a parallel with the way the music of Weber 
incorporated silences into an interwoven aural structure. 


Peter Lowe's relief (Plate 100) had been constructed in 1969 and provided an 
excellent example of how his use of basic geometric forms and simple arithmetic 
systems resulted in works of great visual clarity and impact. In his catalogue 
account he acknowledged that this work "owes much to the discoveries of my 
teachers Kenneth and Mary Martin” and their use of systems of numerical 
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permutation.5 He explained that the top row of the relief shows the six possible 
types of cross which can be formed with two elements - one black, one white. The 
position of each cross in each succeeding rows is moved to a place determined by 
its numerical value in the preceding row. After five such permutations a whole set of 
symmetrical qualities is produced. Thus the bottom horizontal row is the reverse of 
the top row: the left vertical row is the reverse of the right vertical row; there is a 
diagonal of black and another of white crosses. This relief can be compared with a 
symmetrical work by Jean Spencer (Plate 101) which had been exhibited in the 
earlier Systems show. Like the Lowe relief, this consists of six rows of six 
elements - in this case squares. Its visual rhythms are created by the imposition of 
three rows of three squares onto the central portion of the work, and by the 
ambiguities between squares and rectangles in the horizontal and vertical bordering 
rows. In her catalogue statement Spencer wrote of the development of her 
systems-based work involving a progressive reduction of complexity to produce 
"simple relations of presence/absence, opposition, exclusion, transformation”. 
These qualities, evident in Plate 101 and applicable to much of Lowe's work, were 
also a feature of her set of white reliefs in Constructive Context. These works 
(which do not reproduce effectively) consisted of arrays of simple orthogonal planes 
generated by grids in which the horizontal and vertical axes had been modified by a 
predetermined system of permutation. 


Jeffrey Steele's exhibit differed in several ways from those of Lowe and Spencer. 
Unlike theirs, which used non-traditional materials and were constructed reliefs in 
the original Constructivist tradition , Steele continued to work with oil on canvas, 
placing him more in the Concrete wing of constructive art, aligned with Doesburg, 
Bill and Lohse. As with these artists, Steele used colour, whereas most of his 
Systems colleagues (except Michael Kidner) still worked mainly in black and white. 
The mathematical systems he used were also significantly more complex than the 
basic arithmetic permutations of artists like Lowe and Spencer. Plate 102 shows 
one of his Syntagm paintings, a series which he began in 1972 and continued for 
several years. This work is very similar in appearance to the painting in the 
Constructive Context exhibition and uses an identical syntactic system. (The 
exhibition painting is not shown here as the only source for an illustration is in black 
and white, and it is important to show Steele's progression into colour.) 


The term syntagm derives from linguistics and semiotics and is used in that context 
to describe a string or chain of linguistic elements or signifiers which by their 
interrelationship within a syntactic system form a meaningful whole. Steele had 
both a philosophical and practical interest in the parallels between the structure of 
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language and constructive art. Philosophically there was the question as to whether 
a perception of wholeness in a visual art object might be explained by a similar kind 
of innate mental 'hard-wiring' which appeared to explain the universal human ability 
to attribute meaning to specific patterns or structures of language. Practically, 
Steele was interested in the extent to which visual information might be described 
and stored by some form of written notation - though this, too, carried the 
philosophical implication that ‘rightness’ might be objectively definable and not a 
matter of indefinable intuition or imagination. As he explained in the exhibition 
catalogue: 


All my works have long titles. For example, the full title of the painting 
reproduced in the catalogue is Sg1 62, Lal17, D iii 2, M 10, Sy 11, NK1 10, 
Sx 12, F 12, CHii 2, CY viii 2. Each number is associated with a definite 
general system of variant and invariant possibilities. I have often borrowed 
the terminology of mathematical linguistics to try to give an account of 
these transformation chains. ... The assumption that it is possible to store 
and transform the structure of an image by means of a notational form of 
words and symbols carries the implication that some objectively verifiable 
knowledge context in a work of art can replace information which is 
conventionally generated either by individual choice or by chance.7 


In a 12 page note written some years after Constructive Context, Steele explained 
that his Syntagm works were based on an underlying grid swept by diagonal 
vectors, so that the intersections of these vectors with the grid delineated varyingly 
dimensioned modules. The letters and numbers in his notation identified the precise 
system used in each work and defined the location and size of these modules by 
reference to an accompanying table or key. In addition, Steele evolved a system of 
colour notation. This labelled four chromatic qualities R (redness), G (greenness), Y 
‘yellowness) and B (blueness); plus the three non-chromatics of Wh(whiteness), 
Gy(greyness) and Bk (blackness). Specific colours could then be recorded, for 
example, an olive green as (G + Y) + Bk. This indicated that green was the main 
chromatic quality, moderated by yellow with a dark tonal range. 


Two issues implicit in Steele's approach had been the subject of discussion within 
the Systems group - the reproduceability of the art work, given a sufficiently full 
account of its formulaic structure; and whether such an account could stand on its 
own as a form of art without the necessity of creating the object it specified. 
Reproduceability, although not put to the test, served as a demystifying idea in 
support of the dismissal by most constructive artists of the concept of the unique 
artistic genius. The substitution of a descriptive specification of an art work for the 
work itself remained little more than a subject of debate, although the work of some 
of the younger generation of systems-oriented artists had diagrammatic 
characteristics closer to those of a technical blueprint than of what might be 
recognised more conventionally as a work of art. Chris Watts, for example, writing 
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in Leonardo in the same year as Constructive Context, described his drawings as 
"visual numerical artworks".8 The drawings he exhibited in the exhibition consisted 
of square 100 x 100 cell grids (i.e. 1000 cells per drawing) in which the location of 
blacked-out or highlighted cells was determined by numbering all the cells in 
variously sequenced runs of 1-9 and then blacking out certain numbers according to 
a predetermined arithmetic system. The numbers were left visible in the unblacked 
cells, thus becoming an integral element of the art work and providing an overt 
explanation of its construction. 


Gillian Wise’ approach differed greatly from that of Watts. She at no time based her 
work on any form of mathematical system, and although for many years the 
dominant visual theme in her reliefs and drawings was the geometric element of the 
square (and the line delineating the plane of a square), the precise placement of 
elements and the displacement of the square from the orthogonal was determined 
by an intuitive sense of what was needed to achieve the intended visual effect. Plate 
103 is the two-dimensional painting she showed in Constructive Context, while Plate 
104 -awork made two years before this exhibition - shows how she used similar 
geometric elements in the construction of three-dimensional works. In the catalogue 
she explained that the painting (as with other drawings of the same period) related 
directly to a previously made three-dimensional objects, so that the implication or 
illusion of depth (an unusual feature ina 2D systems work) was intentional. She 
also wrote that if she had to put in one word a definition of artistic process it would 
be reification’ She went on to describe this term as "used by the Russian 
Formalists sixty years ago, as an act of regarding an idea as a thing and by 
extension the act of making an idea into a thing”.9 She described her own approach 
to the creation of the idea-based ‘thing’ as fulfilling two criteria. One was the use of a 
series of elementary combinations which should be evident to the viewer: the other 
was that the idea should be capable of being retainable in the mind when the object 
was no longer present. The first criterion resolved for her the question discussed 
within the Systems group about the need for written explanations, as for Wise, the 
visual art object should be self-sufficient. The second was evident in the visual 
clarity of almost all her work. 


John Ernest's exhibit (Plate 105), was much closer than that of Wise to the 
arithmetically based work of Watts and to the use by artists such as Lowe and 
Spencer of relatively simple number manipulation. In this work, Ernest made use of 
the mathematical concept of ‘groups’. A group, in these terms, is a set of numbers 
together with a rule for combining pairs of these numbers. For example, the 
numbers 2,3,6 constitute a group because the combination of 3 and 2 (3 x 2) 
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equals 6. (The numbers 0 and 1 have special properties in group theory.) Groups 
can be set out in a tabular or grid formation with the numbers along the top row 
repeated in the left vertical row. Rules can then be applied to determine the value of 
the remaining cells in the grid, relative to their relation to the horizontal and vertical 
co-ordinates. To convert such a table of numbers into a visual object, the numbers 
can be replaced by images - in the case of the work at Plate 105, black or white 
squares, and squares divided by single or double diagonals. Various permutations 
can be tried until an overall image emerges which the artist finds visually interesting 
or satisfying. In Ernest's exhibited work, visual coherence is achieved by the equal 
‘weight’ of each quarter of the whole image, and by an impression of this image 
being formed of a cross on which a central square is imposed, as indicated in the 
diagram in Plate 105. 


The works exhibited by Anthony Hill and Kenneth Martin, as well as providing a link 
between the Constructionists and the Systems group, showed how both these 
artists’ work had been developing during the 1970s. Martin showed one of his 
Chance and Order series, an exploration of the interaction between definition and 
randomness on which he worked from 1969 almost through to his death in 1984. He 
commented that by changing the detailed rules for these paintings, while retaining 
the basic system, an almost endless number of outcomes could be produced from 
which to select those displaying particular characteristics, such as movement, 
tension, oppositions, or harmonies. The very individual nature of this series and the 
artist's personal pleasure in the act of their construction was evident from Martin's 
catalogue statement. He wrote: 


The pleasure of relating one concept to another and seeing what will 
happen through their fusing together can be very great. One concept leads 
to another and it can be exciting to put together seemingly opposing ones. 
.... These things come about as one works and one can be forever 
expanding, limiting and expanding again these processes of invention.10 


This direct reference to the enjoyment of the constructional process is unique to 
Martin, though one suspects that it was shared by other exhibitors even if they did 
not comment on it in their written statements. 


Anthony Hill showed one of several white reliefs made in the mid 1970s and entitled 
Homage a Khlebnikov (Plate 106). This consisted of a square of laminated 
engravers plastic, with a 3 x 3 grid of nine separated squares, each one containing a 
different formation of three L-shaped pieces of the same material. This work 
provides an example of a transition in Hill's work from earlier deeper reliefs using 
several materials - wood, perspex, metal - to very shallow reliefs made entirely of 
laminated plastic, often with lines engraved into the surface to reveal the underlying 
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black plastic and inscribed to his design by a professional engraver. in this work, the 
only element of black is in the edges of the pieces which show the black plastic 
layer underneath the surface white of engravers laminated plastic. The depth of the 
relief is no more than the thickness of the plastic sheet, although a 3D effect is 
obtained by changes in the visibility of the edges of the forms as a viewing position 
changes. The work as a whole has a precise machine-made character with no 
trace of the hand of the artist. In this, Hill differed from Martin whose Chance and 
Order works were meticulously hand crafted, without even the use of masking tape 
to facilitate the painting of the narrow straight lines, and with no attempt to hide the 
brush marks. The work's title refers to the Russian poet and writer, Velimir 
Khlebnikov (1885 - 1922), a member of the Futurist movement, many of whose 
poems consisted entirely of variations in the use of a single word or sound, just as 
the Hill relief consisted of nine variations in the placement of the L-shaped forms, 
which together made up a visually satisfying whole. Khlebnikov's writings also 
included his view that the whole structure of the physical world had an underlying 
mathematical base, a view close to that of Hill and some of the other exhibitors 
such as Tony Longson and Chris Watts 


Longson exhibited a relief designed with the aid of a computer, a work which 
resulted from his having been awarded an Arts Council Fellowship in 1974 to enable 
him to study the use of computers in art. He was later to move to the USA and 
teach digital art and computer graphics at California State University, as well as 
continuing his work as a computer-based artist. None of the other artists 
associated with the Systems group have placed the same emphasis as Longson on 
the potential of the computer to manipulate complex mathematical and geometric 
data and generate imagery which forms the final work of art , though some have 
used (and still use) computers to explore particular elements which may later be 
incorporated in a manually-produced work. Lowe, for example, has used a 
computer to examine the number and variety of permutations possible in the 
manipulation of a single form - say, a series of triangles around the perimeter of a 
circle) in accordance with a specific rotational system. And Gillian Wise has 
recently told the author that she sometimes explores colour systems and colour 
relationships on screen. In general, however, the impression is that most of the 
Systems group artists, in the 1970s and now, feel that an over-reliance on 
computers detracts from the satisfaction of the physical act of construction and 
may inhibit the inspirational or intuitive element in this creative process. 


Despite the visual appeal of many of the works in Constructive Context, and the 
extensive scope for further exploration of syntactic and structural concepts implicit 
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in the wide variety of approaches involved, the exhibition failed to generate further 
support for constructive art from the principal institutions and influential critics in the 
British art establishment. This situation had been pre-figured to some extent by 
reaction to a few Constructivist works in the 1977 Royal Academy's exhibition, 
British Painting 52 - 77. Reviewing this show in Art Monthly, Charles Harrison 
complained about the inability of British artists to exploit foreign models and went on: 


The history of Constructivism secures credibility for no-one working in 
England now, while the scattered individualists look just like that.11 


Two main reasons can be suggested for views of this kind. One relates to a 
continuing lack of enthusiasm for abstract art in Britain which had also been 
experienced by the Constructionists and Groupe Espace. it had been epitomised in 
the 1950s by a comment by John Rothenstein who wrote at that time, while Director 
of the Tate Gallery:: 


I fail, beyond a certain point, to respond to the uncommunicative forms 
and relationships which constitute the language and message of abstract 
art. And the limitations of my pleasure are emphasised rather than 
removed by the pleadings of its advocates.12 


The other and more potent reason in the 1970s was the dominance being accorded 
to American artists, with every development in the USA - from Abstract 
Expressionism, through Minimalism and beyond - being accepted and promoted as 
the best of the new, displacing what consequently tended to be seen as the 
outdated traditions of European Constructivism. Costructivism was of interest as a 
historical phenomenon but not as a relevant contemporary art form - a point 
exemplified by the 1971 Hayward Gallery exhibition, Art in Revolution: Soviet art 
and design since 1917. This identification of Constructivism with revolution and the 
Soviet Union was one of the reasons given by Peter Lowe for some of the 
antagonism experienced by the Systems group during the Cold War period. The 
situation was brought to a head in 1980 by controversy triggered by the Arts 
Council's Pier+Ocean exhibition at the Hayward Gallery which marked the failure of 
the Systems group artists to obtain support for a comprehensive exhibition of the 
Constructivist movement in its historic as well as evolutionary contemporary 
context. 


Pier+Ocean was some four years in the planning.13 The original idea for a major 
Constructivist exhibition was initiated by Malcolm Hughes but not developed by him 
as he thought it likely that his involvement would result in a veto of the idea by 
Anthony Hill. (Relations between Hughes and Hill were always strained.) However, 
Hughes’ proposal was picked up by Stephen Bann and submitted to the Arts 
Council, who accepted it at the end of 1976. Bann then set up and chaired a 
committee to plan the exhibition, and a lengthy series of meetings followed in which 
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violent disagreements emerged about how contemporary constructive art should be 
presented. One set of differences put Kenneth Martin and Anthony Hill in conflict. 
Hill was in favour of a show which paid homage to the pioneers of constructive art: 
Martin wanted an exhibition which portrayed international Constructivism as a vital 
and evolving movement within a wider artistic context. Bann's pian, in line with Hill's 
idea, was for a show entitled Concepts in Construction which would be open to 
contemporary artists whose works had affinities to historic constructive tendencies. 
In essence, the disagreements within the committee were centred on the issue of 
whether the emphasis of the show should be on an historic survey or on a more 
eclectic promotion of the contemporary scene. Kenneth Martin eventually lost 
patience and insisted on the committee co-opting two younger representatives of 
the contemporary scene - Norman Dilworth and Peter Lowe. Bann resigned at this 
point and Dilworth took over. With Arts Council backing, Dilworth then invited the 
German artist and writer, Gerhard von Graevenitz, to come in as curator and have 
full authority to determine the nature of the exhibition and select the artists to be 
shown. Von Graevenitz was a constructive sculptor, relief-maker and kinetic artist 
with wide-ranging international academic connections. Since 1970 he had been 
living in Amsterdam where he had been particularly involved in studying the 
Stedelijk Museum's Mondrian collection. He also had the respect of Kenneth Martin. 


Von Graevenitz quickly took authoritarian control of the situation, relegating Dilworth 
to the role of junior partner and adopting a position closer to Martin than Hill. He was 
not, however, open to compromise. Lowe (who attended only the first meeting of the 
committee due to illness) describes him as "utterly confident and Prussian: once his 
mind was made up, one could not argue with him".14 His approach was one which 
was bound to cause a strong reaction. Essentially, as he set out in his introduction 
to the exhibition catalogue, he argued that the year 1968 represented a break in the 
Constructivist tradition. Referring to the original plan for the exhibition he wrote: 


The attempt to show Constructivism from the beginning to the present day 
in terms of an unbroken evolution turned out to be risky if not impossible. 
If Constructivism had been treated as a stylistic consensus spanning a 
number of different periods, then the early Constructivists’ universalistic 
impulse to change the world would have been lost from sight. If on the 
other hand, in order to point to an uninterrupted evolution, the various 
periods involved had been presented in an extra-artistic context - the 
aspirations of those same early revolutionaries - then the younger 
generation would have appeared as the degenerate heirs of a tradition 
which had lost its force. The obvious course was therefore to 

postulate a break in continuity and a fresh start.!5 


It is not entirely clear from this why the exhibition could not have treated the 
abandonment of social idealism as an evolutionary change (as in this thesis), rather 
than terminal, and the issue Van Graevenitz had to address was what constituted 
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his fresh start. His referral to 1968 as a turning point related to the artistic 
developments which he saw as being influenced by the revolutionary events of that 
year, such as the student riots in Paris and elsewhere - and he pointed particularly 
to minimalism, conceptual art and arte povera. 


Von Graevenitz chose the title of the exhibition from that of the series of paintings by 
Mondrian, implying the constructed object (the pier) being located in the space of 
the unordered and formless ocean. The space of the 70s, he argued, was an open 
space to which the artist should relate as the pier related to the ocean. And 1970s 
space, in Von Graevenitz's definition, included physical space, mental space, 
political space, cultural space, language, and the space of memory and imagination. 
The problem with this concept was that it could apply to almost any form of 
contemporary art, making it difficult to give the show a clear focus. So although the 
works exhibited included a few from artists such as Baljeu, Gorin and Hill which 
followed the Constructivist tradition of treating space as environmental and as a 
compositional element, it also included, in von Graevenitz's words, works which: 


.... May consist of a piece of written information ... in which the medium 
used is a subordinate consideration. In this context, the so-called 
dematerialization of the work of art does not mean that the work has no 
physical existence, but rather that the centre of interest has shifted from 
physical to mental space.16 


The resultant juxtaposition of mathematically structured Constructivist works, 
minimalist sculpture (by Carl Andre and others) and text-based conceptual pieces 
such as On Kawara’'s telegram to Dilworth, / am still alive, was simply confusing. 


Criticised by Stephen Bann for excluding all the Systems group artists (except for 
one work by Peter Lowe), and for reflecting what Bann described as "an attempt by 
American artists and critics to lay claim to the constructive heritage” (referring to the 
inclusion of a number of American minimalists), von Graevenitz responded with an 
unequivocal statement that "Pier and Ocean has nothing to do with constructivism 
or constructive art", despite the fact that the exhibition was sub-titled Construction in 
the art of the seventies.17 


Jeffrey Steele's criticism of the show was not so much that it lacked coherence, but 
rather that it constituted "an attempt to negate the growing recognition of a politically 
progressive content in constructive art."18 Steele was suggesting that von 
Graevenitz's concept of a break in the Constructivist tradition in 1968 was a 
deliberate attempt to disassociate himself from what was still perceived by the 
political and artistic establishment as the left-wing-political connotations of 
Constructivism. This de-politicization of art, the promotion of eclecticism and the 
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sidelining of rationality in art, Steele argued, served the interests of capitalist society, 
thus making Pier+Ocean a significant event in Constructivist history in the sense 
that it marked a victory of the right over the left. 


While there may be differences of view about the extent to which decisions about 
the nature of the exhibition were politically motivated, the fact remains that after 
Pier+Ocean there have been no significant group exhibitions of Constructivist art in 
Britain. This was an an outcome forecast by Irving Sadler in 1980, who wrote: 


Because of Pier plus Ocean, London will probably not have a truly major 
museum show of current constructive art in all its variety for some years 
to come.19 


From 1980 onwards there have also been relatively few exhibitions of individual 
constructive and systems artists in Britain - a situation applying even to major 
figures such as Kenneth and Mary Martin. Writing in 2004 about the absence of 
work by the Martins in that year’s Art in the 60s exhibition at Tate Britain, their son 
Paul Martin said: 


My parents were marginalised in their lifetime, now they are being 
marginalised after their death. I think they made a valuable new 
departure in art in Britain in the seminal years following 1956: now their 
contribution is being written out of history again and again. None of their 
work has been shown at either Tate since the opening of Tate Modern.20 


Only in 2005, with the touring Mary Martin retrospective, Osborne Samuel Gallery's 
exhibition based on the book Nine Abstract Artists, and Ala stair Grieve's book on 
the Constructionists, is there some indication of a revival of interest - though this 
has yet to extend to the Systems group artists.21 


One more personalised matter resulting from Pier+Ocean is worthy of comment - a 
temporary deterioration in the relationship between Norman Dilworth and the 
Systems group. In 1970 Dilworth had worked with Peter Lowe on the design for a 
painted hoarding that was to surround the building site for a large new London post 
office, but this project fell through. A little later he had been invited to join the 
Systems group but had declined. He had, however, exhibited with them in Systems 
I. But he reacted strongly to Steele's criticism of Pier+Ocean and described the 
works in the 1972 Systems exhibition as eclectic derivations pretending to be new 
developments. He also suggested that the reason for the omission of artists such 
as Steele "might indicate low levels of attainment”.22 Dilworth moved later to 
Amsterdam and exhibited extensively there, eventually reconciling his differences 
with Steele and taking part in several group shows in Europe with previous Systems 
group artists, including Steele and Hughes. 


Coinciding in timing with Constructive Context though less significant in 
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Constructivist terms so far as its impact was concerned , had been the Hayward 
Annual '78 exhibition in which Gillian Wise produced a Constructivist section. Works 
for this show were selected by five women artists following a criticism of the 
previous Annual exhibition for including only four women among the 40 
exhibitors. The 1978 exhibition largely reversed this by showing works by 16 women 
and seven men. For her section, Wise chose Terry Pope, a constructive relief 
maker who, like Wise, was also exhibiting in Constructive Context, and the 23 year 
old Susan Derges who showed etchings and reliefs which explored relationships 
between art and science. (In later years she made her reputation as a 
photographer.) Neither Pope nor Derges had been members of the Systems group 
- an indication of the independence which Wise has always maintained despite her 
close involvement with Hill and the Systems group. The principal point of interest 
about her section in the Hayward exhibition is that it echoed a feature of the 1956 
This is Tomorrow show by consisting of an enclosed exhibiting space constructed 
within the gallery, much along the lines of the Martins’ section within This is 
Tomorrow. As with that section in which the architect John Weeks collaborated, 
Wise involved an architect (Ingrid Morris) and a structural engineer (André Bartak) 
in the design and construction of her space. Plate 107 shows how the section was 
designed, using freestanding panels to create what Wise described as "an isolated 
cell floating in a building” which served "to delineate space and imply patterns of 
movement".23 The aim was to intensify the viewing experience by isolating the 
exhibits from the gallery's normal environment and instead, creating a space which 
was integral to the works it contained. In this respect, the section referred back to 
the more holistic aspirations of historic Constructivism. 


Neither the Wise section nor the exhibition as a whole attracted much favourable 
attention. Most of the comment in contemporary reviews ignored the art and 
centred on the pros and cons of highlighting women artists per se - an outcome 
encouraged by the introduction in the catalogue being headed provocatively with a 
quote by a critic in Art Monthly who described this as the "abjectly trendy idea of 
having an all-woman jury”.24 One of the few reviews to comment on the 
Constructivist section described it simply as "an end of the pier tease - things to 
walk through - mirrors to make you laugh: but in the end a depressing exhibition”.25 
Only Judith Bumpus, writing in Artscribe, provided a serious description of the 
section and recognised that the design of the cell and the positioning of its 
constructions, influenced the way visitors perceived and responded to the 
exhibits.26 


Unlike most other Systems group artists, who had no involvement with architects, 
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Gillian Wise worked on several architectural commissions in the 1970s and 80s. 
These included a wall relief for Nottingham University Hospital in 1975, a relief panel 
for Unilever House in 1982, a large mural relief in the three storey staircase to 
Cinema 1 in Barbican Centre in 1982/3, and wall reliefs for the Open University in 
Milton Keynes. The Nottingham and Barbican works are shown at Plate 108 and 
109, with the latter illustrating two trends in her later work - a growing use of colour 
following her research into colour perception, and a wider vocabulary of geometric 
forms than in her earlier work which had been dominated by the square and the 
cube. Wise spent a period in the USA under a 1981 research grant from the 
International Communication Agency - a fund administered by the American 
Embassy - and spent some years affiliated to several US universities as a visiting 
lecturer. A spell at the MIT Center for Advanced Visual Studies stimulated her 
interest in the relationship between art, society and politics and contributed to the 
ideas she set out in her book, Low Frequency, published in 2003. In it, she 
developed a view that the social idealism and potential social utility of constructive 
art have been intentionally if covertly subverted by the promotion of art forms 
perceived as less threatening and more anodyne by the state institutions of the USA 
and Britain. It is an argument which cannot be examined within the limits of this 
thesis but would merit further research. Her views about the extent to which 
Constructivist art has been treated as irrelevant in recent years were confirmed in 
2005 when she learned that the Barbican relief was being dismantled without her 
being consulted or notified. Only an immediate campaign involving legal and 
heritage arguments led to the decision being reversed and the work being restored 
and reinstalled. Now based in Paris, Wise’s recent work, of which an example is 
shown at Plate 110, is still rooted in the Constructivist mode, and the differences 
between this and her earlier work (and the work of other Constructivist artists) 
contributes to a recognition that the use of the formal principles of constructive and 
systems-based art can produce images of almost infinite variety. 


After 1978, Gillian Wise worked largely on her own, spent long periods away from the 
studio while travelling and lecturing in the USA and elsewhere. and showed in relatively 
few exhibitions. In this, she differed from other artists such as Steele, Lowe, Hughes 


and Spencer who had been members of the Systems group and who continued to 
work and exhibit frequently throughout the 1980s and 90s - though in continental 
Europe rather than in the UK Their work has received far more recognition in countries 
such as Holland, Switzerland, Germany and Poland than in Britain during the last 25 


years. Only Micheal Kidner has been shown to any significant extent in the UK, with 
some 30 solo and group shows between 1980 and 2002 - though even this is 
outnmbered by the 54 exhibitions in which he has taken part in continental Europe 
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and the USA in the same period. One can speculate that his work, with its 
immediate visual or optical appeal, has been seen by UK galleries and institutions 
as less directly connected to geometric/mathematical Constructivist art than the 
more overtly systems-oriented work of artists like Steele or Hughes, and therefore 
more readily accepted by a UK public conditioned to view art emotionally than 
rationally. 


Two overseas exhibitions can be used to illustrate the recognition given to British 
constructive and systems artists by European critics and curators throughout the 
1980s and 90s and continuing into the 21st century. The first, Britisch 
Systematisch, at the Stiftung fiir Konstructiv und Konkrete Kunst in Zurich in 1990 
was the first of several shows arranged by this gallery, each of works from a 
different country, designed to illustrate what the preface to the catalogue described 
as: 

The present state of affairs in constructive and concrete art: where there 

are developments based on rational procedures, whose exponents are 


seeking elementary orders and are placing elements in a constructive 
relationship.27 


The exhibition was similar to one showing British constructive art in Berne in 1977 
(7 Englischer Ktinstler, including work by Steele and Lowe) for which the Swiss 
artist, Richard Lohse (1902 - 1988) had been primarily responsible. His introduction 
to that show was reprinted in the catalogue of the 1990 exhibition. In it, Lonse 
acknowledged the pre-war Constructivist work of Nicholson, Hepworth and Marlow 
Moss, but suggested that this lacked a solid foundation. He saw the emergence of 
what he described as "a platform for the constructive movement" in Britain as 
having been provided primarily through the work and teaching of Kenneth and Mary 
Martin.28 Works from the 1960s and 70s by both the Martins were included in the 
1990 exhibition to show their influence on the eight younger and contemporary 
artists, who included five of the previous members of the Systems group - Hughes, 
Kidner, Lowe, Steele and Spencer. To these were added Norman Dilworth, Nicole 
Chariett (a former student of Jeffrey Steele's at Portsmouth Polytechnic) who had 
been loosely linked to the Systems group; and Eric Snell, whose constructions 
using magnets and cords were somewhat anomaious in this otherwise mainstream 
systems-oriented exhibition. The omission of Anthony Hill and Gillian Wise from this 
exhibition is somewhat surprising, though a coolness of relationships between them 
and Hughes, and Hill's decision not to join the Systems group may have played a 
part. 


In his comments in 1977, Lhose had distinguished the British artists from their 
Continental counterparts by their general exclusion of colour and self-imposed 
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limitation to black and white, but by 1990 this distinction was no longer wholly valid. 
By the late 1970s Steele had enlarged his constructional vocabulary to include an 
exploration of colour systems, while Hughes was also producing work in which 
colour relationships were an integral element. Lohse was a source of inspiration for 
many of the Systems artists, with his work in which arithmetic progressions of 
simple geometric forms were combined with colour progressions based on theories 
of harmonic chromaticism, similar to those developed by the German chemist 
Wilhelm Ostwald (1853 - 1932). Ostwald’s book, Die Harmonie der Farben, 
published in Leipzig in 1918 set out a system of colour relationships involving 
notational combinations of hue, saturation and luminance which he claimed as a 
scientific explanation as to why some colour combinations were perceived as 
pleasant (or harmonious) and others were not. Ostwald’s theories influenced artists 
such as Van Doesburg and Vantongerloo - both of whom were admired by the 
British systems artists - although the latter's interest in colour was more in the 
general concept that the use of colour could be rationally systematised than in any 
specific system. An example of Lohse’s paintings at Plate 117 illustrates his 
combination of geometric and colour progressions. The image consists of a 
quartered assemblage of squares and rectangles which are progressively reduced 
in size. Starting with a square in each corner of the painting, there is a series of 
rectangles moving towards the centre, each half the width of the preceding one. 
From each corner square there is also a diagonal progression of squares into the 
centre, with the squares halving in size from the comer to the centre. This geometry 
creates a concentration of forms in the centre of the painting and between each of 
the painting's quarters, an effect enhanced by the combinations of colours which 
intensify towards the centre. 


Lohse was very much an elder statesman in the Constructivist and Concrete 
tradition for the younger British artists. Despite the differences he had seen in their 
use of colour, he placed these artists firmly within the European Constructivist 
tradition. He wrote: 


As with their counterparts on the European mainland, the themes are the 
division of space by measurement and number, primary structures, the 
gradation and inter-action of differentiated groups, intertwining the 
problems of dynamic line structures or the application of chance and 
principle.29 


Stephen Bann contributed an essay to the catalogue of the 1990 exhibition in which 
he discussed the extent to which the work of artists such as Steele, Lowe and 
others could be seen either as embedded in the past or as exploring new territory. 
His conclusions were: 

Constructive art is nothing if not part of a tradition and the tendency of 
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more recent investigations has been more to open up productive lines of 
development from the past than to initiate a wholly new direction.30 


In other words, Bann saw this work as displaying continuity with the Constructivist 
past while extending the range of artistic expression which could be drawn from an 
exploration of formal Constructivist concepts and principles. It is a view running 
throughout this thesis, and is in direct opposition to von Graevenitz's theory of a 
fundamental break having occurred in 1968. 


Artists’ statements were included in the exhibition catalogue and these shed light on 
their sources of inspiration and on the exploratory nature of much of their work. 
Thus Dilworth described the powerful impact his early study of Mondrian had on his 
search for a mode of non-representational plastic expression. He described his 
current work as objective, rejecting all illusion, and having decided on a system, 
allowing the resultant work to generate its own form without any subjective intrusion 
of the artist. Jean Spencer referred to Mary Martin and Lohse, and explained that 
underlying all her work was the question as to "how material, sensuous objects are 
ordered, organised, regulated, governed”.31 Steele described his entire ouevre as a 
broadly based research programme into the epistemology of the production of 
visual imagery, and referred to his interest in the concepts of the philosophers Franz 
Brentano (1838 - 1917) and Alexius Meinong (1853 - 1920) relating to the nature of 
mental perception.32 In essence, Brentano argued for a scientific and objective 
explanation of psychological or mental phenomena, while Meinong, in his theory of 
objects, maintained that the mental perception of an object which had no physical 
form was nevertheless ‘real’. Rationality, experimentation and an enquiring 
intellectualism characterised the approach of most of the artists involved, and while 
their work differed greatly in its detailed imagery, it displayed coherence in the 
general qualities of precision, clarity of line and form, constructional logic and an 
absence of any form of illusory depth. 


Nine years later, the Galeria Studa in Lublin, Poland, held an exhibition of the work 
of Anthony Hill, Jeffrey Steele and Peter Lowe, curated by the Italian Constructivist 
artist and writer, Getulio Alviani. In his perceptive introduction to the catalogue, 
Alviani acknowledged both the continuity of the Constructivist tradition represented 
by the fifty years of the three artists’ work, and the lack of recognition accorded to 
this work in the UK. He wrote: 


Anthony Hill, Jeffrey Steele and Peter Lowe form a kind of continuum, 
reconciling generations and different tendencies within the movement. ... 
The three artists share a common attitude to their life and work, an 
extremely exclusive one which refuses any technical or moral 
compromise. This is of course their own choice and character, but it is 
also reciprocated by a social order which is opposed to their principles and 
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holds them at a distace. Actual society approves of diferent models and 

nourishes itself - to excess - with very diferent commodities.33 
Alviani's co-curator, the Polish art critic Jagoda Barczynska, explained the genesis 
of the show as having been the 15th International Open Air Exhibition for Artists 
Using a Language of Geometry, held at Okonunka, Poland, in 1997 by the Chelm 
Regional Museum. Hill, Steele and Lowe had participated in that event, as had 
Alviani, who was impressed by their work and suggested the 1999 Lublin exhibition. 
(In 1989, Malcolm Hughes and Jean Spencer had taken part in that year's 
Okoninka exhibition - further evidence of the extensive links of British Constructivist 
artists with Continental Europe in recent decades.) 


Barczynska, like Alviani, placed the British artists firmly in the continuing 
mainstream of 20th century Constructivism. In his words: 


They emphasise the significance and contribution of their predecessors. ... 
they build bridges to find a common platform to place the ideas of Tatlin, 
Theo van Doesburg, Albers, Mondrian and many others to their own 
propositions.34 


In discussing Steele's work, Barczynska referred particularly to the influence of 
Max Bill, Vasarely, Herbin and above all, Richard Lohse, while also recognising the 
importance for Anthony Hill of Kenneth Martin's work and Hill's involvement in the 
1950s with Pasmore and the Constructionists. The relevance of Max Bill (1906 - 
1994) for the ex-Systems group artists lay particularly in his promotion of the view, 
first expressed in a review article in 1949, though not published in English until 1955: 


I am convinced that it is possible to evolve a new form of art in which the 
artist's work could be founded to quite a substantial degree on a 
mathematical approach to its content. ... It must not be supposed that an art 
based on the principles of mathematics ... is in any sense the same thing 

as a plastic or pictorial interpretation of the latter. ... the art in question can, 
perhaps best be defined as the building up of significant patterns from the 
everlasting relations, rhythms and proportions of abstract forms.35 


This view accorded directly with that of Hill and other systems artists who saw 
mathematics, not as a subject to be directly illustrated, but as a source of ideas and 
structures from which aesthetically satisfying art objects could be evolved. Bill. like 
Lhose, also developed the imagery in his paintings by variations and permutations 
of simple geometric imagery, as exemplified in his work at Plate 112. This shows a 
theme and two of the fifteen variations produced from it, all based on the 
transformation of an equilateral triangle into a regular octagon. In the theme, the 
triangle is open - i.e. one side is omitted - while in the first variation this central 
triangle is closed. The second more radical variation introduces a spiral which joins 
the hidden apexes of the polygons, together with six of their sides. Bill produced this 
work in the late 1930s, together with a similar set of variations in the mid 1940s, to 
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demonstrate how art could be produced by the imaginative but logical manipulation 
of geometric elements. It was an approach which became central to the work of 
many of the British systems artists 


A striking feature of the writings of European commentators such as Alviani and 
Barczynska - and of the British systems artists - is the almost total absence of any 
references to Gabo or Nicholson. It seems that Gabo's firmly anti-political stance 
and, perhaps, what Steven Nash has suggested as his “subjective interpretation 
bordering at times on a Constructivist romanticism", kept him at a distance from 
artists who saw their work as having political implications and as being essentially 
rational.36 His migration to the USA may also have made him seem too remote 
from developments in Europe. As for Nicholson, his relatively brief periods of 
geometric abstraction in the 1930s, with imagery founded on intuition rather than on 
any predetermined system, seemed irrelevant to artists for whom the system was 
of dominant significance. 


Although the 1999 exhibition in Chelm has been selected for particular comment, it 
should be noted that Steele and Lowe had been showing in Poland for many years. 
Steele exhibited in Warsaw in 1972 in a System + Process exhibition and again in 
1991, Hill and Lowe were included in the Construction in Process show in Lodz in 
1982, and Lowe in the International Drawing Trienniale in Wroclaw the same year. 
Works by Steele and Lowe had been shown in the large international exhibition in 
Cracow, Concrete Art and Abstraction, and works by all three were also acquired 
for the L6dz Museum of Modern Art in the 1980s. Lowe, Steele and other previous 
members of the Systems group also took part in numerous other exhibitions 
throughout Europe during the 70s, 80s and 90s, including a number in Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy and Holland. And in 2005 a new museum in Wurzburg in Germany 
purchased works by Lowe to add to its extensive Ruppert collection of constructive 
art. Jean Spencer became a member of Arbeitskreiss flr Konstruktive Gestaltung - 
a small but international group of constructive artists. In 1986, Arbeitskreiss was 
invited by the director of Kunststation Kleinsassen (an art centre in northern 
Bavaria) to produce a number of works for an event involving the display of outdoor 
sculpture and other work to be shown in locations along a route, designated 
Kunststrasse R6hn, between Hiinfeld and Seiferts. In collaboration with Malcolm 
Hughes, who although not a member had exhibited with Arbeitskreiss, Spencer 
produced 16 constructive paintings, all shown initially in the art centre and then one 
placed in each of the 16 villages along the exhibition route. It is the British artists’ 
connections with constructive artists and curators in many European countries 
which provide clear evidence of British Constructivists receiving far more 
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recognition there than in the UK. A brief survey of the status of constructive art in 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland and Poland helps to explain this situation. 


Artists in Switzerland were among the first in Europe to respond to the doors being 
opened by Cubism and Cubist-related abstraction to new forms of artistic 
expression. They included Johannes Itten who was later to join the Bauhaus, while 
Jean Arp and Oscar Liithy formed the modemist group, Moderne Bund, in Weggis 
in 1911 and included works by Picasso and Herbin in its early exhibitions. When the 
First World War broke out, a number of avant garde artists from France and 
elsewhere in war-torn Europe moved to Switzerland, whose neutrality - as in the 
Second World War - prevented the break in continuity of artistic activity which 
occurred in the UK and elsewhere. Jean Arp and Sophie Taeuber experimented 
with geometrically based work in parallel with their involvement with the Zurich 
Dada movement, while the constructive tendency among Swiss artists was 
strengthened by the presence in Zurich of Hans Richter and the Swedish artist, 
Viking Eggeling. It was largely these artists, together with Lissitzky during his short 
stay in Switzerland in the 1920s, together with several modernist Swiss architects 
and the art critic Giedion-Welcker, who, in the words of Willy Rotzler: 


succeeded in making Switzerland a centre of construction from which 
the movement could once more radiate into the outside world after 1945.37 


Constructive art in Switzerland was boosted in 1937 by the founding of the Allianz 
movement by Richard Lohse, Max Bill, Fritz Glarner and Leo Leuppi, within which 
the Swiss Concrete group was formed. Allianz marked its formation with a major 
exhibition in Basel entitled Constructivists. This was a landmark in the history of 
Constructivism with an extensive showing of artists from across Europe, including 
Tatlin, Malevich, Gabo, Mondrian, Van Doesburg, Vantongerloo, Gorin and 
Baumeister and the English artist then living in Paris and who later joined Groupe 
Espace, Marlow Moss. Bill and Lohse continued to extend and consolidate the 
position of Constructivist art in Switzerland after 1945. Their growing international 
reputation during the post-war years helped to secure their respected position in 
Switzerland, encouraged a generation of artists such as Angel Duarte and Mary 
Vierra to continue developing the artistic possibilities inherent in a Constructivist 
approach, and provided ideas and inspiration to members of the British Systems 
group. Constructive art has remained an integral part of Switzerland's pluralist art 
scene throughout the 20th century through the work of artists and sculptors such as 
Gottfried Honegger, Carlo Vivarelli and Marguerite Hersberger - a situation which 
contrasts with the absence in Britain of any equivalent support, and helps to explain 
the welcome British systems artists have enjoyed in Switzerland.38 
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The Constructivist situation in Germany is marked by the break in continuity caused 
by the Nazis' attack on all forms of modernist art. In the late 1920s and early 30s, 
the Bauhaus formed an internationally influential centre of Constructivism, but its 
closure by the Hitler regime in 1933 triggered the emigration to England, 
Switzerland, France and the USA of all its leading figures including Walter Gropius, 
Moholy Nagy, Johannes Itten and Wassily Kandinsky. In a curious way, this 
persecution of what the Nazis termed ‘degenerate art’ contributed to its resurgence 
when the Second World war ended. In addition to a psychological reaction against 
the restrictions of the Third Reich and the impact of a Constructivist spirit of 
reconstruction, American money from the Marshall Plan was used for projects such 
as the founding in 1950 of the famous Bauhaus-inspired design school, Hochschule 
fr Gestaltung, at Ulm of which Max Bill was the first director. (Not that the 
American influence was always benign, as the school was closed after its rector 
and students took part in the anti-Vietnam War movement.) Other Constructivist 
influences derived from the entry of teachers into West German universities’ art 
schools who had been Bauhaus students in the 1930s. 


It would be misleading, however, to give the impression that constructive art formed 
a major part of the resurgence of avant garde work in post-war Germany. There has 
been an extremely diverse range of artistic output in Germany over the past fifty 
years, some rooted in earlier German Expressionism, some linked more closely to 
American-oriented minimalism, others in the mainstream of the conceptual 
movement. The significant issue for the post-war development of constructive art is 
that this has been accepted as a feature of a heterogeneous situation in the arts, 
rather than (as in Britain) being side-lined as largely irrelevant. 


One German relief-maker and sculptor whose work has been close in its imagery to 
that of several previous Systems group artists in its orthogonal emphasis, absence 
of colour and exploration of the geometry of squares and cubes, is Ewarat 
Hilgemann. Plate 113 shows one of his works which can readily be related to Mary 
Martin's use of the cube, and the use of the square in much of Gillian Wise's earlier 
work. Hilgemann became closely involved with constructive artists in Holland, and 
through exhibitions in Amersfoort and The Hague in 1972, met Peter Lowe and 
Colin Jones whose work was shown there. Through these contacts, Lowe and John 
Law were invited to join Arbeitskreiss. John Law was a sculptor working in a 
Constructivist mode who was briefly linked with the Systems group until he dropped 
out following a near-fatal car crash. Kenneth Martin, Richard Lohse and the leading 
Polish Constructivist Henryk Stazewski, also accepted honorary membership of 
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Arbeitskreiss which was active in promoting exhibitions, discussion groups and 
other events. It became a meeting ground for constructive artists from Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Poland and Hungary, and this enabled Lowe, Steele and other 
British systems artists to establish many contacts which increased their recognition 
throughout mainland Europe. 


Dutch support for constructive art in general after the Second World War can be 
seen to some extent as the heritage of De Stijl, the design style which was strongly 
reflected in the new buildings and products of the post-war reconstruction period. 
Constructive and systems art was also promoted between 1958 and 1964 by Joost 
Baljeu’s magazine Structure, which has been referred to earlier in this thesis. 
Consistent with Baljeu's concepts, a number of Dutch artists pursued what he 
termed a Structurist approach, focusing on the system or order of the relationships 
of units in a whole - and it is no coincidence that Biederman, who eventually 
described himself as a Structurist, was first shown outside the USA in Amsterdam's 
Stedelijk Museum. It is also not surprising that national pride in the international 
eminence of Mondrian has been a factor favourable to the Dutch recognition of 
Concrete and Constructivist art. This also explains why Marlow Moss, with her 
strong Mondrian connection, has been far more widely accepted and exhibited in 
Holland than in the UK. An account of the large number of Dutch artists who have 
worked in the Constructivist tradition over the past few decades would be outside 
the scope of this thesis. But to illustrate the similarity of approach of many of these 
artists to that of several British Constructivists Plate 114 shows a shallow white 
relief of Jan Schoonhoven. Its precise grid structure is a common Constructivist 
feature, while the diagonally divided cubic cells are unwitting echoes of the first 
British work discussed in this thesis - Bomberg's Ju-Jitsu of 1913. The play of light 
and shadow in the relief is also a feature of many works by Mary Martin and 
Malcolm Hughes. 


The Polish Constructivist movement was founded in the inter-war years by a 
husband and wife team - Wladislaw Strzeminski and Katarzyna Kobro. Strzeminski 
was Professor of Art at the Academy of Fine Arts in Lodz, a town housing Europe's 
first museum devoted entirely to abstract art and a centre for the exhibition and 
promotion of constructive art. Surprisingly, this was not suppressed during the 
Communist regime which otherwise followed the Stalinist promotion of Socialist 
Realism. In other respects, however, avant garde artists, including those working in 
the Constructivist tradition, had to exercise considerable caution during the Iron 
Curtain era, although they were able to maintain a continuity of production in 
contrast to the severely repressive situation in the Soviet Union. As Willy Rotzler 
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has pointed out: "the concept of constructive design has never lost its legitimacy in 
Poland's artistic life".39 


To a large extent this is due to the long and influential contribution to the 
Constructivist discourse of Strzeminski, Kobro and particularly Henryk Stazewski 
throughout the period from the mid 1920s to the 80s. Plate 115 shows an early 
work by Kobro which is distinguished by clarity and simplicity of geometric form, 
influenced by her interest at that time in a theory of Unism which emphasised the 
simplification of constructional elements in the interests of a unified whole. 
Stazewski took a leading part in the regeneration of abstract and constructive art 
after 1945, co-founded the Focksal Gallery in Warsaw in 1966 to show 
contemporary art, and later supported the Solidarity movement which backed 
experimental art. In his own work he moved from geometric white reliefs, through 
square metal constructions to coloured orthogonal reliefs, generally based on an 
underlying mathematical system. Other Polish constructive artists have, like 
Kenneth Martin, introduced an element of chance into otherwise planned and 
ordered programme. Plate 116 shows an example by an artist 40 years younger 
than Stazewski - Ryszard Winiarski - who introduces variables into his 
compositions by throwing dice to select some of the permutations involved. 


There are several general points which are evident from these brief accounts. 
Firstly, in each country there has been a more solid historical and indigenous 
foundation for Constructivist art than in the Britain. Secondly, there has been a 
continuity of Constructivist activity work throughout the past 50 or 60 years. Thirdly, 
although in all these countries there has been a post-modernist flourishing of many 
different forms of contemporary art, this has not resulted in the sidelining of 
constructive and systematic art to anything like the same extent as in Britain. 
Contributions of British artists to Constructivist-related exhibitions, conventions and 
groups across Europe have consequently been welcomed. It may also be relevant 
that in none of the European countries has there been the same dominating power 
and influence - personal and institutional - which the Serota and Saatchi axes exert 
in Britain and which appear dismissive of, if not hostile towards, modern and 
contemporary Constructivist British art. 


It would be incorrect, however, to imply that since the 1970s British Constructivist 
activity has been wholly limited to the contacts of previous Systems group 
members with mainland Europe. A number of mainly younger artists made two 
attempts in the 1980s to form groups to promote constructive art - Group 
Proceedings and Exhibiting Space, and the latter held several small exhibitions in 
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the studio of one of its member in London between 1984 and 1986. This 
development is addressed in the latter part of this chapter, but it is worth noting here 
that Steele, Lowe and Jean Spencer each took part in at least one of the Exhibiting 
Space shows. Dilworth, Hughes, Lowe and Steele also had a joint show at London's 
Annely Juda gallery in 1977, and Lowe and Steele were exhibited at the same 
gallery in 1980. This gallery featured in later years both for its exhibition of the 
works of Kenneth and Mary Martin in 1987 and for supporting several other 
constructive artists who feature in the next section of this chapter. In the main, 
however, British exhibitions since the end of the 1970s which have involved past 
members of the Systems Group have been limited to relatively small shows in the 
galleries of universities - particularly York, Sussex and Clare Hall in Cambridge. 
Exhibitions in these locations have not attracted much attention from mainstream 
critics and may, too, have given an impression of an intellectualism out of phase 
with the heavily promoted sensationalism of the work of the so-called Young British 
Artists. 


By 2005, almost all the Constructionists and some of the original members of the 
Systems group had died. Others, like Anthony Hill, through age and poor health 
were no longer as active as in earlier years. Some have faded out of the picture or 
moved abroad - Wise (Paris), Dilworth (Amsterdam), Sedgeley (Berlin), Longson 
(California). But Steele still works on explorations of the syntactic concept, and 
Lowe continues to develop his discoveries of new geometric imagery. Plate 117 
shows a work of his exhibited in a London Group show in 2005 which is one of a 
series in which he has explored the inter-relationship of four differently sized 
equilateral triangles located systematically, as shown in the accompanying diagram, 
within a twelve-sided polygon. Together with the work of the artists discussed 
below, it is evident that Constructivist art is still alive in Britain, even if at present it is 
not being given significant recognition by the major British art institutions. 


The younger generation: into the 21st century 
In 1998, the Tokyo Gallery in Japan put on a British Council exhibition entitled 
3 Generations of British Constructivism which showed the work of Kenneth Martin, 


Alan Reynolds and Nathan Cohen - all of whom were represented by the Annely 
Juda gallery in London. The exhibition catalogue presented these three artists as 
evidence of continuity in British Constructivism over a period of almost fifty years, 
although contact between them had been minimal. More direct lines of succession 
could have included students of the Martins, such as Jones and Lowe, who 
themselves became teachers, and their students - such as Susan Tebby. The 
inclusion of Alan Reynolds in the Tokyo exhibition is interesting - not because he is 
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one of the younger generation (he was born in 1926) but because he merits 
recognition as one of several artists working in the Constructivist tradition from the 
1970s onwards who did not become directly involved with the Systems group or 
Exhibiting Space. (Others were Marc Vaux and John Holden.) Somewhat of a lone 
worker, Reynolds came to constructive art in the early 1970s after years of 
landscape painting and landscape-related abstraction. His most personal 
contribution to the canon of British Constructivism has been his long-running series 
of shallow orthogonal white reliefs, of which an example is shown at Plate 118. 
These are likely to be seen as related to Nicholson's white reliefs of the 1930s, but 
Reynolds has always been a more cerebral artist than Nicholson and more overtly 
conscious of, and interested in, the mathematical aspects of his reliefs’ geometry. 
He has also been more specific than Nicholson in explaining his work. For example, 
about his use of white he has written: 


The choice of white for finish in my reliefs resulted from a desire for clarity 
and coherence in the reading of the form. ... In this whiteness a formal 
understatement can become concentrated and achieve articulation. .. 

White then becomes the vehicle for the colour of light and the maximising 
of the play of form and shadow.40 


Reynolds has been shown frequently in the Annely Juda and Juda Rowan galleries 
in London, once in Zurich in 1980 with Hughes and Lowe, and in a number of other 
exhibitions of geometric and constructive art in Europe, particularly in Germany. 


Nathan Cohen is a significant figure among the younger constructive artists 
throughout the latter part of the 20th century, partly because of his geometrically 
based paintings but also for his activities as a publisher. Born in London in 1962, he 
developed an early interest in constructive art and in 1985 at the age of 23, together 
with his friend and fellow constructive artist, Tim Johnson, launched the magazine, 
Constructivist Forum. Its editorial policy, to quote from the magazine's first issue, 
was: 


To present the complex and discursive views that form contemporary 
Constructivist art practice, and to create links with other areas of art 
discipline which share a carefully structured attitude towards creativity, 
by the presentation of articles and other documentary material.41 


Constructivist Forum ran from 1985 to 1991, and featured the work and ideas of 
many British and European artists for whom structure, system and rationality 
formed the basis of their art. The second issue consisted entirely of an unsigned 
essay which discussed the nature of Constructivist art and began by asserting that: 


Constructivism's response to order, structure and the conceptualisation 
of its own practice has allowed it to steadily progress throughout this 


century .42 
The article went on to examine the Constructivist concept of a meaningful whole 


being created out of meaningfully neutral individual elements. The author of the 
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article related this to the language theories of Saussure, in which individual words 
acquired meaning only in the context of their use - a view Jeffrey Steele had 
developed at least ten years earlier. The emphasis throughout all issues of the 
magazine on the internal logic and structure of the constructed art work contrasts 
with the almost total absence of any discussion by artists themselves of this form of 
art having any broader social or political implications. In the course of one of several 
tributes to Kenneth Martin, Tim Johnson specifically rejected this concept, writing 
that the idea of art contributing to the creation of an ideal society was an out-dated 
utopian view from the 1920s and 30s. Only a sociologist, Elizabeth Chaplin of York 
University, directly addressed the question of a political dimension, and this in an 
article about systematic constructive art and feminism. Writing about artists such as 
Emma Park, Nicole Charlett and Natalie Dower, she wrote: 


Being descended from the Russian/Polish Constructive movement, they 
inherit a radical art practice. Radical firstly because it was visually and 
theoretically advanced: construction and geometric abstraction were avant 
garde art. Second, being formal and abstract, it was seen as having a 
special relationship to science (Marxist). ... Third, because of its 
relationship to science it was seen as politically radical, the art element of 
the Russian revolution.43 


Although Chaplin was setting out these views in relation to the work and status of 
women artists of the Russian revolution such as Stepanova and Popova, it is 
precisely the perception of Constructivist art as being politically related to 
revolutionary politics which many of the Systems group members saw as the 
cause of the lack of support, not to say antagonism, they experienced from the art 
establishment. On the feminist issue itself, Chaplin questioned whether the 
inherently radical and scientific basis of constructive art was consistent with 
feminist objectives, because it had the aura of a male-dominated discourse. One of 
the women artists she had talked with had even had her work rejected by a gallery 
because it looked male’. Chaplin also suggested that constructive and systems 
artists would do well to "explore the extent to which their group dynamics were 
predominantly patriarchal”.44 


Tim Johnson and Nathan Cohen included illustrations and explanations of their own 
work in several issues of the magazine. Johnson emphasised the centrality of the 
use of numbers in his work, because, he wrote, "they can be organised into sets 
where regular patterns emerge”.45 But he stressed that the use of these patterns in 
a painting or drawing must have a visually interesting result. Cohen's work, at this 
very early stage in his career, was geometrically structured and consisted of rigidly 
orthogonal black and white images, as shown at Plate 119. Later, he introduced 
colour into assemblages of a wider variety of shapes which while still geometric in 
origin, were tilted or distorted to provide a less static image, and sometimes to hint 
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at the illusion of three dimensions (as Gillian Wise had done) as shown at Plate 120. 
Cohen has also become interested in the nature of the mental processes involved in 
the creation, perception and interpretation of visual images, and he asked a 
consultant in neurobiology to write about this subject in the introduction to the 
catalogue of his exhibition at Annely Juda in 2001. In this introduction, Semir Zeki 
suggested that Cohen's work, and by implication that of other constructive artists: 


has exploited the common potential of our brains to create, out of 
simple forms, of light and shade, perspectives of space and depth 
according to common neurological rules that neurologists have yet to 
decipher.46 


Zeki went on to express the hope that such work would act as a spur to the study of 
the neurological basis of this creative ability in the brains of the artist and the viewer. 
Susan Tebby is another artist featured in Constructivist Forum who for a period in 
the 1970s was involved in research into what might be described as visuality. She 
was a student at Goldsmiths School of Art in the early 1960s where Peter Lowe 
was teaching, and exhibited numerically manipulated geometric reliefs in 
Constructive Context in 1978. Latterly, while still describing herself as a 
Constructivist artist who makes sculptures and reliefs for exhibiting purposes, she 
now states that her primary interest is the design of "architecturally and 
environmentally integrated landscaped schemes" - one the few post-1960s 
constructive artists who applies formal Constructivist principles to outcomes which 
impinge on the public environment.47 Her development into landscape design may 
be seen as an echo of Constructivism's earlier social purpose, while Cohen's 
interest in neuro-science is an example of the transition of Constructivist art into 
new areas of research and experimentation. 


Several other artists who were involved with Constructivist Forum had started the 
group Exhibiting Space a year before the magazine was launched. Although similar 
to the Systems group in its focus on constructive art, Exhibiting Space adopted a 
more formal approach to the definition of its purpose and had ambitious plans for 
exhibitions, discussion meetings which would be open to the public, weekend 
seminars and other events. The group defined its objectives as: 


An attempt to to secure minimal conditions for a critical intervention 

from within contemporary Systematic Constructive Art Practices. ... 
Exhibiting Space is partisan in its support of practices, which, in 
deconstructing the reciprocal occlusion of Art/Science, contribute to the 
social production of knowledges (sic). Exhibiting Space administrative 
structure is designed to maximise the participation of artists and cultural 
producers in the negotiation of ideological, political, financial and technical 
difficulties encountered in the elaboration of a policy of presentation.48 


These aims were further explained in the group's first broadsheet, which stated that 
Exhibiting Space represented: 
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an attempt to raise the public profile of Systematic Constructive Art 
Practice which (while’?) respecting the effects of changing 

politico-cultural conditions on its cognitive and emancipatory support (and) 
encourage greater exchange across disciplinary and national boundaries 
(and) develop non-hierarchical forms of organisation.49 


In the absence of support from any existing galleries, the group held several 
exhibitions of its own in Ray Thomson's London studio between 1984 to 1986 - 
echoing the Constructionists’ inability to find a supportive gallery in the 1950s and 
their exhibitions in Adrian Heath's studio. The first Exhibiting Space exhibition, in 
October 1984, showed the work of three of its four founding members - Trevor 
Clarke, Ray Thomson and Catherine Pearson. (The fourth original member was 
Martine Lignon, born in Algeria in 1954 of French parents but living in London, and 
with a particular interest in the constructive aspects of language and poetry). 
Pearson had been a student at Portsmouth Polytechnic: her work had been 
exhibited in Warsaw and in the Juda Rowan gallery. Clarke and Thomson had had 
less success and were not widely known outside a small circle of systems-oriented 
artists in the UK. Exhibiting Space's second exhibition was of systems-based 
drawings and included some work by European artists. The group also organised 
an exhibition entitled Colour Presentations, which was similar to, but smaller than, a 
touring exhibition of the same name at about the same time which went to a number 
of university galleries in the UK in 1985 and 1986, and included several Exhibiting 
Space artists as well as showing some of Jeffrey Steele's Syntagm works, referred 
to earlier in this chapter. 


Trevor Clarke, together with Brian Lawtey (then a mature post-graduate student at 
the Slade and a painter of geometric abstracts), had started a group in July 1979 
with some similarities to Exhibiting Space. This became known as Group 
Proceedings. The members were principally a group of students studying under 
Malcolm Hughes and Jeffrey Steele, and who had met when showing in a small 
abstract exhibition at the Sally East gallery in London in 1980. The group differed 
from Exhibiting Space by concentrating their activity on discussion meetings rather 
than exhibitions. Gary Tedman, (now Professor of Design and Art at the Free 
University of Bozen-Boizano) was General Secretary of the group and by October 
1983, when the group closed, had organised 37 discussion group meetings. 


One other event in the 80s is of interest as a further attempt to promote an interest 
in constructive and systematic art, at least among academic institutions. This was 
an exhibition entitled Systematic Constructive Drawings, held at the Wentworth 
Gallery of York University in October 1988. The exhibition was linked to a 
sociological research study into the nature of relationships within a group of artists 
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and between them and society at large, and included consideration of the 
interactions between theory and practice. The event included a discussion between 
sociologists and the artists involved, and a series of workshops for MA sociology 
students. The two organisers were Malcolm Hughes, who selected the 23 artists 
who took part, and the sociologist, Elizabeth Chaplin, whose views on feminism in 
the constructive arts are quoted earlier in this chapter and derived from her 
involvement with the Wentworth event. Prior to the exhibition the artists were 
interviewed about their art practice by Hughes and Chaplin, and transcripts were 
produced for later research purposes. For the exhibition, artists were asked to 
submit drawings which illustrated their approach to systematic construction, 
together with two A4 pages of written explanation. 


Those artists taking part included several past members and associates of the 
Systems group together with a number of the younger generation of artists involved 
with Group Proceedings and Exhibiting Space.50 From a sociological viewpoint, no 
very clear outcomes seem to have been reached. Hughes summarised his 
conclusions by saying that the characteristics of the artists involved were : 


clusters of concerns and interests, strong almost tribal connections, 
and connections of age, connections between student and teacher, 
geographical location, alliance and rivalry; in a word, a rare mess of 
potage.51 


For Chaplin, one of the most significant outcomes of the event was that she began 
to question what she had assumed was the non-politcal stance of the objective 
researcher. In her own words: 


The most crucial methodological input from the artists has been that they 
have caused me to change my own theoretical/political position. As an 
empirical sociologist I used to think I was generating theory from particular 
data while remaining more or less politically neutral. ... This is no longer 
the case as I find myself agreeing with some about, for example, the 
potential use of the work and about the nature of art itself, and disagreeing 
with others.52 


Her comments, with those of Hughes, point both to the importance of a political view 
to some constructive artists at this time, and to differences of view on this issue 
between them. 


Statements by the artists show that differences were not restricted to political 
issues but extended to varying theories and personal philosophies about the nature 
of the constructive systems on which their work was based. At one extreme, artists 
like Jeffrey Steele, Richard Bell and Nicole Charlett, devoted their statements 
entirely to the theoretical concepts which shaped their approach to their art - Steele 
with semiotics, Bell with aesthetics and Charlett with feminism. At the other extreme 
were artists such as Peter Lowe, Emma Park and Catherine Pearson who simply 
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described the practical detail of the geometric or mathematical systems used to 
produce the work being exhibited. While the basic concept of the art work being a 
constructed, self-referential object was common to all 23 artists, there seems to 
have been insufficient commonality of wider interests to generate the cohesion 
necessary for them to coalesce as a group. 


This situation helps to explain why, despite all these activities in the early and mid 
1980s, Constructivist Forum, Group Proceedings and Exhibiting Space had all 
folded by the end of the decade. This was an outcome which Jeffrey Steele has 
attributed to much the same reasons as those which resulted in the dissolution of 
the Systems group - fierce internal arguments about cultural and political theory, 
and an adverse reaction from institutions and artists outside the group to the group's 
assertive didacticism. Their philosophy and objectives also sat uneasily in the 
context of the burgeoning individualism and market-driven influences of the 
Thatcher era. In the 1980s, too, Goldsmiths’ College had evolved into the leading 
centre for artistic innovation and the launch pad for a new generation of what has 
become known as the Young British Artists. Their art was displayed with great 
publicity In 1988 in the exhibition Freeze, organised by Damien Hirst and others, 
and was marked by images of violence and what Brandon Taylor has described as 
"everyday banalities, unashamed sexual innuendo" and "heavy doses of student 
irony and street humour".53 The YBA's art, with its implied attack on the 
conventions of drawing, painting and sculpture, represented a new and sensational 
development in artistic production. It could not have been further removed from the 
rationality, careful calculation, precise craftsmanship and implicit intellectualism of 
constructive and systematic artists, whose quiet voices were drowned out by the 
brash clamour accompanying the genesis of the Freeze generation. 


However, the ending of group activity among constructive artists has not meant the 
disappearance of artists who work in the Constructivist tradition. A full survey of 
such artists in the period from 1990 to date is outside the scope of this thesis, and 
the artists mentioned here are simply examples of those who continue to work 
within the tradition. Of the older generation, Peter Lowe, John Holden, Peter Kalkhof, 
Alan Reynolds, David Saunders and Marc Vaux are among those who continue to 
produce Constructivist work. Among the later generation, born after 1950, are 
Nathan Cohen, Emma Park, Gary Tedman and Gary Woodley. An interesting 
feature of the recent or current work of all these artists (except Alan Reynolds) is 
that although they continue to use geometric imagery, they have added to this an 
intensive use of colour. Plates 121 and 122 illustrate this with examples of works by 
John Holden and Gary Tedman. Tedman has said that he is interested in colour as 
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a form of language - a syntactical view - while Marc Vaux has stated: 


(My work) has something to do with a deep need to identify and experience 
the life-enhancing qualities of order and beauty which emanate from 
relationships which allow the senses to ‘sing’. Ultimately, it is through the 
psycho-physical properties of related colour and light that I seek to achieve 
this.54 


One might speculate that the coolness and purity of all-white (or black and white) 
imagery - so much a feature of the work of earlier Constructivist artists such as Hill 
and Mary Martin - has become too static or too isolated from the clamour and visual 
stimulation of the 21st century environment. Colour is providing these artists with a 
‘zing’ which indirectly reflects the immediacy of much of the contemporary visual 
environment, though within systematised imagery which still responds to a basic 
human need for structure and order. It is a remarkable feature of the Constructivist 
concept, that many of its characteristics as set out in chapter 1 of this thesis, still 
provide a source of principles, ideas and artistic inspiration which can continue to 
evolve into new forms while still retaining a traditional Constructivist identity. 
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CONCLUSION 

The primary objective of this thesis has been to produce a documentary account of 
those British artists and groups who have seen themselves, or who have been 
described by contemporary commentators, as having a Constructivist identity. This 
has been defined by reference to a set of concepts and characteristics derived 
from ideas of Kandinsky, from Russian Constructivism and from the subsequent 
developments in concrete and constructive art of movements such as De Stijl and 
the Bauhaus. The impact of Constructivist ideas on 20th century British artists has 
not previously been addressed comprehensively in the published literature. This 
thesis has therefore included accounts of all the relevant artists and groups involved 
from just before the First World War to the present day. By taking this broad view, it 
has been possible to consider the extent to which the production of Constructivist 
art has been a continuum of activity over nearly a century, and to identify links 
between one group or generation of artists and another. The conclusion is that prior 
to the Second World War, there were only sporadic episodes of Constructivist art in 
Britain, but that from about 1950 to the present day, there has been a continuity of 
such activity - even though this has received little recognition or support from the 
institutional art establishment during the past few decades. In terms of the historical 
record, the accounts of Groupe Espace, the Systems group and Exhibiting Space 
fill major gaps in current art-historical literature. 


A theme running through the thesis is of a transition of Constructivist practice, from 
the social idealism of early Constructivism to the more introverted rationality and 
focus on the internal logic of the constructed art work which has characterised 
constructive and systems art in the years from around 1960. This transition is seen 
as being related to the changing political, economic, social and cultural context of 
the times - in particular, the impact of the Cold War, the growth of the market 
economy and the consumer society, the dominance in the 1960s and 70s of 
American art, and the emphasis on sensation and popular culture of much of the art 
inthe post-modern period. 


The thesis also addresses the lack of recognition accorded to Constructivist art by 
the power brokers of the major British art institutions and contrasts this with the 
considerable and ongoing support experienced by British Constructivist artists in 
many countries in continental Europe. The reasons for this are suggested as 
relating to the stronger historical base for Constructivist art in countries such as 
Switzerland, Holland and Poland, and the absence there of equivalents to the 
dominating influence in Britain of contemporary figures who appear to be 
uninterested in Constructivist art. 
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| am conscious of the fact that within the limited word-length of this thesis it has not 
been possible to develop a number of themes, or to provide a detailed account of 
every artist and group involved. A survey of the length of this thesis, spanning 
nearly a century of relevant art history, is bound to involve both a summarised 
account of some matters and the exclusion of interesting but less directly relevant 
material. What | hope the thesis will do is suggest a number of areas for future and 
more detailed research - including, perhaps, monograph accounts of some of the 
principal artists, a more detailed account of the parent Groupe Epace or of the 
Systems group; and in-depth studies of concepts such as the relationship of 
linguistics, music or mathematics to syntactic art. 


If | were to express some personal impressions gained as a result of my research, 
they would include a growing interest in the concept of rationality in art and the inter- 
relationship of aesthetic and intellectual responses to constructive and systems- 
based work. | have also been impressed by the intense personal interest and 
deeply held beliefs of Constructivist artists in their type of art, largely uninfluenced 
by considerations of its commercial value. Many of the artists referred to in the 
thesis have worked intensively for years without making a sale. And if their 
collective activity has sometimes been disrupted by disputes, this is as much an 
indication of their total dedication to their sometimes differing beliefs as it may be to 
such human factors as personality clashes or professional rivalry. 


Finally, | have been left with an impression that Constructivist art still has much to 
offer a new generation of artists - particularly because its integral concepts of 
system and construction can draw on a potentially growing range of underlying 
constructional or syntactic concepts and elements - scientific, technological, 
psycological or philosophical. 
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APPENDIX A 
Manifesto of Groupe Espace: Paris, 1951 
(Translation by Jeffrey Steele, 2005) 


MANIFESTO 


In order definitively to disengage themselves from certain sinister survivals which 
infect the mass of the public as well as a large number of artists, the undersigned 
Architects, Constructors and Plasticiens now create: 

THE SPACE GROUP 

They advocate: 

* A non-figurative Art based on new techniques and methods, with new aims. 

* An Art which places itself into real space, responds to the necessities of functions 
and to all man's needs, from the most simple to the most elevated. 

* An Art which serves the conditions of private and public life. An art essential even to 
the person least attracted by aesthetic values. A constructive Art which, by its 
effective realisation, engages in direct interaction with the human community. 

* An Art which becomes spatial by the logical and modulated penetration of light into 
the work. An Art, the conception and execution of which is grounded upon the 
simultaneity of its three-dimensions , not suggested but tangible. 

* An Art in which Colour and Form are finally bound together indissolubly by their 
intrinsic and architectural qualities in an expression of ideal relationships and 
proportions. 


They declare: 

* That current construction projects are too often entrusted to persons entirely 
unqualified to decide about the future nature of a group of dwellings, a city, or even a 
whole country. 

* That Urbanism and the Construction of Cities require from those responsible, not 
only technical qualifications but also social and psychological awareness and a 
certain artistic culture. 

* That this awareness and this culture are generally currently inadequate; that we 
witness too often the reconstruction of our cities based on imperfect plans and with 
a dubious plastic conception. 

* That most architects have not been prepared to cope with these new tasks. 

* That those who have the responsibility for creating the environment within which 
future generations will live must be able to surround themselves with technicians 
and and artist/plasticiens who are familiar with spatial problems and are, moreover, 
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sustained and supported by rules and laws 


They propose 

The creation of close liaison between all those who may be called to contribute to 

great contemporary projects, in particular: 
studies of urbanism; studies of mass planning, studies of architectural 
plasticity, including the implications of all these studies for everyday life: 
and the inclusion of colour in architecture. 


And so, in order to familiarise the public with the necessary plastic innovations, it is 
desirable that the artists of the Space Group should be invited to make their 
contributions particularly on the occasion of Festivals, Exhibitions and public 
celebrations. Large-scale plastic manifestations will more easily be accepted on the 
occasion of such events and so open the way to more permanent acceptance. 


The following Commissions will be created immediately to study particular problems, 
each of which will require the involvement of Architects, Painters, Sculptors and 
Plasticiens: 

URBANISM, MASS PLANNING, COLOUR, EXHIBITIONS, FESTIVITIES, 
PLASTICITY AS APPLIED TO OBJECTS 


They demand: 
FOR THE HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF ALL HUMAN ACTIVITIES, THE 
ESSENTIAL PRESENCE OF LA PLASTIQUE 


The first signatories to this manifesto are: 

ARCHITECTS: André Broyere, Jean Fayeton, Jean George, Jean Ginsberg, Pierre Guére, Paul Herbé, 
Arne Jacobsen, Jean de Mailly, Richard Neutre, Alfred Roth, Andre Sivé,. 

CONSTRUCTEURS: Bernard Lafaille, Le Ricolais, Jean Prouvé 

PLASTICIENS: Aagard Anderson, Ollé Baertling, Etienne Berothy, André Bloc, Silvano Burgoyne- 
Diller, Del Marle, R. Desserprit, Cicéro Dias, Piero Dorazio, 

P. Etienne-Sarrison, Pierre Fleischman, G. Folmer, Jean Gorin, Berto Lardera, George Morris, Edgar 
Pillet 
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APPENDIX B 
Details of principal members of the London Branch of Groupe Espace 


Victor Anton (1909 - 1990) 

Constructional sculptor. Born in Worthing, 1909. Largely self-taught. Conscientous 
objector in Second World War. Moved to London, 1946. Earned his living as a base- 
maker for the antique market (i.e. bases for figurines etc.); and by sales of his 
sculptures to private collectors, particularly Amercans. Work was included in a 
number of minor, provincial exhibitions. 


Denis Bowen (1921 - ) 

Tachiste painter. Born in South Africa: took British citizenship in 1962. Studied at 
the Royal College of Art, 1946, after war service. Founded the Free Painters Group, 
1952, and the New Vision Art Centre in London, 1956. Taught at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, and in Canada. Founded the Celtic Vision movement, 1982. 
First solo exhibition at New Vision gallery, 1956. Exhibited widely therefter in solo 
and group shows throughout the UK and abroad. 


Bemard Carter (1920 - 1995) 

Abstract painter and curator. Born in London. Studied at Goldsmiths College. First 
solo exhibition at Arthur Jeffries Gallery, 1956, then with Portland Gallery. Included 
in several post-war Brtish Council exhibitions overseas. Keeper of Pictures at 
National Maritime Museum until 1977. 


Geoffrey Clarke (1924 - ) 

Sculptor and mosaicist. Born in Derbyshire. Studied at Royal College of Art. First 
solo exhibiton at Gimpels Fils gallery, 1952. Numerous large-scale sculpture and 
relief commissions from architects in the 1960s and 70s, including for the Time Life 
and Thorn buildings in London. Taught at Royal College of Art, 1968 - 1977 


Ithel Colquhoun (1906 - 1988) 

Painter (abstract surrealist). Born in Assam. Studied at the Slade. Lived in Paris, 
Athens and London in the 1930s. Had solo exhibitions in London at the Mayor 
gallery and the Fine Arts Society, 1936 - 1939. Exhibited widely in thr UK and 
abroad after 1945. Settled in Cornwall at the end of the 1950s. Interested in Celtic 
art and had links with Denis Bowen in the 1970s. 
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Jerzy Faczynski (1917 - 1982) 

Architectural artist and designer. Born and Ived in Poland until 1940, then escaped 
to the UK and joined the Polish Air Force. Settled in London, 1946. Studied at the 
Warsaw School of Architecture and Liverpool Schoo! of Architecture. Had solo 
exhibitions in Liverpool and exhibited in group shows with Allied Artsts and at the 
Scottish Royal Academy. Designed stained glass windows for church buildings in 
the 1970s and 80s, including Leeds University chapel. Author of Studies in Polish 
Architecture, Unversity Press of Liverpool, 1945. 


Charles Howard (1899 - 1978) 

Abstract painter. Born and lived in New York until the mid 1930s when he moved to 
Paris. Settled in London, 1939. Painted abstract murals in De La Ware Pavillion, 
Bexhill. Exhibited in the British Surrealist group's first show and in an abstract 
exhibition at the Guggenheim Jeune gallery in 1939. Had retrospective at the 
Whitechapel Gallery, 1956. 


Marlow Moss (1890 - 1958) 

Abstract painter and sculptor. Born Marjorie Jewel Moss in Richmond, Surrey. 
Changed her name to Moss, 1922. Studied at the Slade. Lived in Paris, 1927 to 
1939, when she returned to live in Cornwall. Friend of Mondrian. Founder members 
of Abstraction-Creation, 1932. Exhibited in many solo and group shows in Paris and 
Switzerland pre-war. Included in many group exhibitions post-1945 in Europe and 
the USA, and in the Annely Juda gallery, London. 


Vivien Pilley (1907 - 1982) 

Architect. Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Worked principally on 
the post-war design and construction of modernist houses and flats throughout 
London. Member of the panel of architects commissioned to design structures for 
the South Bank exhibition of the Festival of Britain, 1951. 


Vera Spencer (1926 - ) 

Abstract painter and textile designer. Born in Prague, 1926, but family movef to 
Britain in 1936. Studied at the Slade and the Central School of Textile Design. In 
many group exhibitions including the AIA (1951) and ICA (1954). Solo exhibitions in 
Galerie Amaud in Paris, 1948 and 1952. 


Peter Stroud (1921 - 1993) 

Abstract painter and constructionist. Born in Ealing. Mainly self taught except for 
evening classes at Central and Hammersmith Schools of Art. . First solo exhibition 
at ICA gallery,1960. Work included in RBA Galleries’ Situation exhibition, 1960. 
Painted several large murals in buildings in London and New York in the late 1950s. 
Emigrated to the USA in early 1960s, where he had several teaching posts. 
Eventually Professor of Painting, Rutgers University 


Paule Vezelay (1892 - 1984) 

Abstract painter and occasional sculptor. Born in Bristol as Marjorie Watson- 
Williams. Studied at the Slade and the London School of Art, 1912 - 1915. Had 
commissions for book illustrations, 1916 - 1920s. Frequent visitor to Paris, then 
settled there, 1926 - 1939. Changed her name to Paule Vezelay, 1927. First solo 
exhibition in Paris, 1920, followed by numerous solo and group shows in Paris and 
throughout Europe over the next 40 years. Member of Abstraction-Creation, 1934. 
Returned to live in Bristol, 1939, then London. Textile designer for Heals, 1960s and 
70s. Retrospective at the Tate, 1984. 
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as APPENDIX C 
Constitution and rules of Groupe Espace 
(Photocopy of original text as typed by Paule Vezelay) 


RULES 


L, 


10, 


The Society shell be crlled the GROUPE ESPACE ( SPACE GROW ) 


‘The object of the Groupe Espace is to encourage better collaboration 


between modern Architects, painters and sculptors in association 
with the Groupe Espace inaugurated in Paris in 1951 and with all 
other affiliated Groupes. 


The Groupe Espace shall be governed by a Council 


“The Council shall remain in office for three years and shall be 


elibible for re-election after the lapse of one year. : 
The Council shall heve the power to coopt and appoint gub committees 
The Council shall have the right to determine exhibition conditions 


The work of members, proper to their professions, shall not be 
subject to rejections unless in the view of the Council the exhibit 
of any work would be derogatory to the interests of the Groupe or 
unless it does not conform to exhibition conditions, 


The Groupe Espace shall consist of Members,Associate Members, 
Students Members, Contribution Members and 
Honorary Members. ey 


The Annual Subscription shall be Members two guineas, Associate and 
Student Members one guinea and Contributing Members a minimum of 
one guinea,. Subscriptions are due on election. 


The privilege of exhibition canno’: be extended to members whose 
subscription for the current year is not paid, but members shall 

be liable for their suoscription whether they exhibit or not. Member 
who have not paid their subscription within one month after their 
election may have election cancelled. pees 
Plection of wembers shall ve vestea in the Council. Architects shall 
have two votes for the election of Architects and Painters and 


sculptors two vetes each for members of their profession, | 


13, 


14. 


15, 


For 
for 


A quorum cf three shall be necessary, 


Candidetes must be proposed and seconded by existing members or 
proposed by a member of Council. Photographs of work must be | 
submitted unless original works are sent. Original works. must be 
sent if requested, ms 


Members of Council may vote by proxy either by giving written 
authority to enother member of Council or by writing against the 
Agendato be sent to the Secretary by noon on the day of the meeting 
Matters to be included on the Agenda must reach the Secretary in 
writing at leest one week before the meeting. ie . 


Council shell have the power to elect oa President and other officer: 


all particulars epply to the Hon. Sec, Groupe Espace, C/o The Delegr 
Great Britain,Studio Flat, €0 Redcliffe Sauare, London $.W.10. 
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APPENDIX D 
Details of principal exhibitors with the Systems Group 
Richard Allen (1933 -) 
Born in Worcester 1933. Studied at Worcester School of Art (1955 - 1957) 
and Bath Academy of Art (Corsham) from 1957 - 60. Studied in Italy, 1960, 
with an Italian government scholarship. Commonwealth Scholar in Fine Art 
1966. Artist in Residence at University of Sussex 1967. Appointed 
Exhibition Consultant for Polytechnic of Central London 1973. 
Taught at Croydon College of Art, Brighton College of Art, Central 
Polytechnic School of Architecture, and London College of Printing. 


First solo show at University of Sussex 1966. 


John Ernest (1922 - 1994) 

Born in Philadelphia USA in 1922. Lived and worked in Sweden and Paris 
1946 — 51. Moved to London and then studied sculpture at St Martin’s School 
of Art 1952 — 56. 

Taught at Bath Academy of Art (Corsham) and Chelsea School of Art 1960 — 
1965. Exhibited with with Pasmore and the Constructionists in the 1950s and 


with the Systems group in the 1970s 


Malcolm Hughes (1920 - 1997) 

Born in Manchester in 1920. Studied at the Regional College of Art, 
Manchester, 1938 — 1939; and at the Royal College of Art, London, 1946 — 
1950. Appointed Emeritus Reader in Fine Art at University of London 1969. 
Taught part-time at Bath Academy of Art (Corsham) and Chelsea School of 
Art 1960 — 70; and at the Slade School of Art 1968 — 82. 

Married Systems Group artist Jean Spencer (his second wife) shortly before 
his death 

First solo show at ICA gallery in 1965 


Colin Jones (1934 - ) 

Born in London in 1934. Education included three years at the Rudolf Steiner 
School where he learnt about the colour theories of Kandinsky. Studied at 
Goldsmith’s College of Art 1954 — 60, under Kenneth and Mary Martin. 
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Taught at Leicester Polytechnic from 1964. Awarded Arts Council grants in 
1970 and 1980. 
.Has had several architectural commissions for large-scale abstract sculpture. 


Early group exhibition at AIA gallery in 1963 


Michael Kidner (1917 — 

Born in Kettering in 1917. Studied Landscape Architecture at Ohio State 
University 1940 — 41. Served in the Canadian Army 1941 — 46. Studied for a 
short period at Goldsmith’s College in 1946 but was dissatisfied with the 
teaching and left. Lived in Paris 1953 — 55 and studied in the atelier of Andre 
Lhoté. 

Taught at Leicester Polytechnic 1963 — 64 and Bath Academy (Corsham) 
1964 — 80. Artist in Residence at University of Sussex 1967, and at the 
American University, Washington DC, in 1968. Elected as a Royal 
Academician 2004. 

First solo exhibition at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, in 1959 


Peter Lowe (1938 - ) 

Born in London in 1938. Studied at Goldsmith’s College 1954 — 60 under 
Kenneth and Mary Martin. 

Taught at Goldsmith’s College from 1960. Worked in commercial product 
desing 1960 — 61. In addition to his membership of the Systems Group, joined 
the Arbeitskreis fiir Konstructive Gestaltung in 1973. 

First exhibited in The Geometric Environment at the AIA, 1962. 


James Moyes ((1937 - ) 

Born in Tyneside in 1937. Completed his education with a BSc in electrical 
engineering. Then studied art at Regent Street Polytechnic, followed by 
studies at Chelsea School of Art 1962 — 66. Worked for a time as a BBC 
sound recording engineer and studied guitar at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Taught at Newcastle University, then at Bath Academy (Corsham). 

Early group exhibition in Axiom Gallery, London, 1967 
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David Saunders (1936 - ) 

Born in Southend in 1936. Studied at the St. Martin’s School of Art and the 
Royal Academy School 1956 — 62. Artist in Residence at University of Sussex 
in 1970, and at the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, in 1972. Lived and worked 
in Amsterdam 1972 — 73. Lengthy involvement with research into colour 
functions whileliving in Wales in the early 1990s 

Taught at Liverpool and Portsmouth Polytechnics. 

First solo exhibition with AIA, 1965 


Jean Spencer (1942 — 1998) 

Born in Hampshire in 1942. Studied at Bath Academy (Corsham) 1960 — 63; 
then at University of Sussex. 

Taught at Bulmershe College, Reading, 1968 — 88; and Tutor to Students and 
Secretary at the Slade School of Art from 1988. Co-organiser of “Exhibiting 
Space’ in 1983 and a member of Arbeitskreis. 

Second wife of Malcolm Hughes. 


First solo exhibition at the Bear Lane gallery in Oxford, 1963 


Jeffrey Steele (1931 - ) 

Born in Cardiff in 1931. Studied at Cardiff College of Art 1948 — 50, Newport 
College of Art 1950 — 52, and Ecole des Beaux-Art, Paris, 1959 — 60. 

Taught at Newport College of Art , then appointed Head of Fine Art at 
Portsmouth Polytechnic in 1968, where he continued to teach until his 
retirement. Visiting artist at Sheffield University 1967. 

First solo exhibition at the ICA gallery, London, in 1961 


Gillian Wise (1936 - ) 

Born in London in 1936. Studied at Wimbledon and Central Schools of Art 
1954 —57. Awarded a UNESCO Fellowship in Prague 1968: and a British 
Council scholarship to study and work at the Beaux-Art (Repin Institute) in 
Leningrad 1969 — 70. Visited Charles Biederman in Red Wing, 
Massachusetts, in 1971. Awarded an American research grant in 1981. 
Taught at University of Illinois and at Chelsea and St Martin’s Schools of Art 
in the 1970s. 
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Married the Russian architect Adrian Ciobotaru in 1971 and exhibited for a 
time as Wise-Ciobotaru. Divorced in 1984 and reverted to Wise. 

First solo exhibition at the ICA gallery, 1963. Living in Paris. Self-published 
Low Frequency, 2004. 
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NOTES: INTRODUCTION 


1. An example of the use of the term ‘tradition’ in relation to art derived from 
Constructivism is Stephen Bann's anthology, The Tradition of Constructivism, 
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left: relief by Victor Pasmore; right, collage by Victor Pasmore. 


Standing left: sculpture by Robert Adams. Left of fireplace: lithograph 
by Kenneth Martin. Above fireplace: part of painting by Adrian Heath. 
Below bookshelf: collage by Victor Pasmore. 


PLATE 37 


Anthony Hill, Composition, 1951, rippolin over collage on hardboard, 50.8 x 40 cms, 
private collection 
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PLATE 39 


Anthony Hill, Intervals, 1951, linoleum & distemper on board, 75 x 63 cms. private 
collection 


PLATE 40 


Anthony Hill, Painting, Red and White, 1952, sign painter's paint on 
canvas, 91.5 x 91.5 cms, Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon 
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Kenneth Martin, Screw Mobile, 1953, brass & steel, 83.6 c 30.5 cms, collection 
Stanley Picket 
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Mary Martin, White Relief, 1952, painted wood, 61 x 61 x 11 cms, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 


Charles Biederman, Construction No.6, 1947, plexiglass, wood and metal rods, 
52.7 x 41.9 x 7.6 cms, private collection 


Charles Biederman, _ Work 9A ___ probably 1949, painted wood, dimensions not 
known, Frank Weisman Museum, Minnesota 


PLATE 45 


Stephen Gilbert, Structure 14C, aluminium and arylic, 1961, 77.5 x 121.9 x 81.3 cms 
Tate Gallery, London 


PLATE 46 


Naum Gabo, Construction in Space, 1967, perspex and stainless steel, 30.5 x 28 x 
28 cms, Pevner family collection 


PLATE 47 


Adrian Heath, Black and Orange Abstract, 1961, watercolour, ink and chalk, 74.3 x 
. 54cms, private colletion 


PLATE 48 
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Anthony Hill, Orthogonal Composition, 1954, oil on board, 137.6 x 61 cms, private 
collection 
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Charles Biederman, six reliefs, all entitled Structurist work, 
each 83 x 68 x 14 cms, 1950 - 1953. 

(Page from Biederman retrospective exhibition catalogue, Arts 
Counil, London, 1969) 
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Page from This is Tomorrow exhibition catalogue, 1956. Design plan for section 
organised by Victor Pasmore, Erno Goldfinger and Helen Philips 


PLATE 51 
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Part page from This is Tomorrow exibition catalogue, 1956. Drawing of wall with 
protruding brick design: section by Adrian Heath and John Weeks 


PLATE 52 


John Ernest, Construction, 1966, plastic and steel wire, dimensions not known, 
private collection 
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Kenneth Martin, Fountain, 1961, stainless steel tubing, height above water 147 cms, 
Brixton College of Further Edyaition, London 


PLATE 55 


Kenneth Martin, Construction in Aluminium, stock aluminium bars, height c: 336 cms, 
Department of Engineering, Cambridge University 


PLATE 56 


Victor Pasmore, Metamorphosis, 1985, oil on canvas on board, 81 x 146.7 cms, 
Marlborough Fne Arts, London 


PLATE 58 


Victor Pasmore, Apollo Pavilion, 1967. Peterlee, Durham 
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Victor Pasmore, Apollo Pavilion, (detaii showing painted mural) 


PLATE 60 


Mary Martin, wail relief sreen, 1957, brick, siainless sieel, painted plaster, , 203 x 228 
x 34.3 cms, Musgrave Park Hospital, Belfast 


Mary Martin, wall construction (part), 1969, polished stainiess steei, Stirling University 
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Robert Ad ams, wall relief (under construction), 1957/59. concrete, 274 c 2194 cms 
Gelsenkirchen State Theatre, Germany 
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PLATE 63 


PLATE 64 


André Bloc, Brass Sculpture, 1959, 69.5 cms, location not known 


PLATE 65 


Henry Moore, Family Goup, 1954/55, Harlow Civic Centre 


Bemard Carter, Untitled, 1956, oil on canvas, 44 x 64 cms, collection Banca del Arte 


Vera Spencer, Galerie Arnaud, 1952, collage and watercolour, 26.3 x 36.8 cms 
private collection 


PLATE 68 


Geoffrey Clarke, House of the Future, 1955, mixed media, dimensions 
and location not known 


PLATE 69 


Geoffrey Clarke, Square World no.2, 1958, opencast aluminium, 180 x 
76 x 11.5 cms., location not known. 


PLATE 70 


Victor Anton, Construction, 1950s, steel and brass, dimensions not known, private 
collection 
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Victor Anton, Sculpture, 1960s,materials and dimensions not known, private collection 


PLATE 72 


Etienne Beothy, Composition, 1949, oil on canvas, 48 x 38 cms., Kepek Gallery 
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Sonia Delauny, Composition, 1955, oil on canvas, dimensions and location unknown. 


PLATE 74 


Royal Fesitval Hall, October 1955 
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PLATE 75 


Paule Vézelay, Lines in Space No. 33, 1954, wires in glass fronted wooden box, 
68.6 x 58.4 x 10.2 cms, England Gallery, London 


Marlow Moss, Natural Form, 1954, marble, c. 60 x 60 cms. private collection 


PLATE 77 


Charles Howard, The Binary Armature, 1951, oil on canvas, 25.4 x 
43.2 cms., private collection New York 
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Kenneth Martin, Drawing 2, Group Vil, for Chance and Order series. 
Source: Chance and Order: drawings by Kenneth Martin, Waddington 
Galleries, London, 1973, p.47 


PLATE 79 


Anthony Hill, Prime Rythms, 1980, plastic, 31 x 29.2 cms, estate of 
Adrian Heath 


PLATE 80 


Anthony Hill, Relief Construction, 1956 - 60, aluminium, plastic, wood, 
45 x 74 x 9 cms, private collection 


PLATE 81 


Anthony Hill, Relief Construction 18, 1969, aluminium & Perspex 
68 x 68 x 6.4 cms. Austin/Desmond ~ . 


PLATE 82 


Gillian Wise, Countermovement on Eight Levels, 1967, vinyl sheet, 
63.5 x 63.5 x 7.6 cms., collection the artist 


PLATE 83 


Gillian Wise, Directed Path on Two Planes, 19 
63.5 x 7.6 cms., Arts Council Ss, 1966, engraved vinyl, 63.5 x 


PLATE 84 


Michael Kidner, Four Works on Paper, /60, oil on paper, dimensions and location 
not Known 


PLATE 85 


Michael Kidner, Orange Blue Pink and Green, 1965, oil on canvas, 183 x 166 cms, 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


PLATE 86 


Michael Kidner, Yellow, Blue, Green & White Wave, 1964, oil on 
canvas, 122 x 56 cms, location not known 


PLATE 87 


Michael Kidner, Analysis of a Wave Pattern, 1973, paint on cotton 
duck over hardboard, 91.5 x 91.5 cms., location not known 


PLATE 88 


Jeffrey Steele, Wasserflache, 1964, oil on canvas, 63.5 x 63.5 cms, Arts Council 
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Jeffrey Steele, Aalotar, 1967. oil on canvas, 127 x 101 cms, private collection 


PLATE 90 


Jeffrey Steele, painting, 1969, oil on canvas. Photocopy of catalogue 
illustration, Systeemi-System exhibition, dimensions not given 


PLATE 91 


Malcolm Hughes, relief, 1969, wood, hardboard. Photocopy of catalogue 
illustration, Systeemi-System exhibition, dimensions not given 


Peter Lowe, relief, 1969, perspex. Photocopy of catalogue illustration, 
Systeemi-System exhibition, dimensions not given 


Jean Spencer, relief, 1969, wood. Phtocopy of catalogue illustration, 
Systeemi-System exhibition, diemensions not given 


PLATE 92 


PLATE 94 


John Ernest, Moebius Strip, 1971/2, wood and polyurathene paint, 
213.6 x 213.6 x 58.4 cms. Location not known 
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Malcolm Hughes, White Relief, 1972, emulsion paint on hardboard, 
48 x 95 cms, location not known 


PLATE 96 


Malcolm Hughes, Three Unit Relief, 1973, mixed media, 58.6 x 243.8 cms, 
location not known 


PLATE 97 


Gillian Wise, drawing for Reflexion-Connexion in Systems exhibition, 
1972: photograph of the work in the exhibition (Whitechapel gallery, London, 1972) 


PLATE 98 


Michael Kidner, Systems Project, 1971/2, fibreglass column (84 x 16 x 16 


cms. and acrylic on canvas painting (84 x 125 cms. Photograph of this work 
in Systems exhibition (Whitechapel gallery London, 1 972) 


Richard Allen, Systems Project, 1972. Photograph of work in the 
Systems exhibition, Whitechapel gallery, London, 1972 


PLATE 100 


Peter Lowe, System of Six Elements on Grey, 1969, perspex and wood, 49 x 49 cms, 
colletion of the artist 


PLATE 101 


Jean Spencer, Grid 3.1.3.1 ... 3.2.3.2, 1972, ink on paper, diemensions and loation not 
known 


’ PLATE 102 


Jeffrey Steele, Syntagm Sgii6, 1974, oil on canvas, 
101.7 x 101.7 cms, Govemment Art Collection 


| PLATE 103 


Gillian Wise, Winged Net, 1976, paint and ink on paper, 60 x 60 cms, 
private collection 


PLATE 104 


Gillian Wise, Nine Squares in Dynamic Tension, 1976, nickel plated 
brass, 61 x 61 x 17.6 cms., collection Kenneth Powell ; 


PLATE 105 


PLATE 106 


Anthony Hill, Homage a Khlebnikov no. 1, 1975, engraved laminated 
plastic, 86.3 x 86.3, Arts Council 
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This section was worked on from the outset 
together with Ingrid Morris ARIBA. who acted as 
advisor, moderator and interpreter during its journey 
from conception to emergence into real space. We are 
grateful to her for this as well as being able to use her 
office at the Architectural Association for meetings in the 
carly stages. When work began on translating the ideas 
in the model to the circumstances of the gallery. we 

received invaluable help from Andre Bartak of Ove Arup 
and Partners. one of the original structural engineers of 


the Hayward Gallery building. 


Gillian Wise: plan of Constructivist Section, Hayward Annual '78 
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PLATE 109 


Gillian Wise, murals, 1982, Barbican Centre, London 
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Gillian Wise, Penta, 2000, acrylic on canvas, 75 x 58 cms 


PLATE 111 


Richard Lohse, Ftinftzen Systematische Fahrbreiken mit Vertikaler 
und Horizontaler Concentration, c. 1960 oil on canvas, 76 x 76 cms. 
Ruppert collection 


PLATE 112 


Max Bill, Theme and Variations, 1938, various media, dimensions 
and location not known 


PLATE 113 


Erwerdt Hilgeman, Cube 123K, 1971, materials, dimensions an location not known 


PLATE 114 


Jan Schoonhaven, Relief R-69.3, 1969, materials, dimensions and location not known 


PLATE 115 


Katerzyna Kobro, Construction in Space 3, 1926, materials, dimensions ans location 
not known 
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Ryszard Winiarski, Surface 94, 1971, materials, dimensions and location not known 


PLATE 117 


Peter Lowe, Triangles, 2005, ink on card, 92 x 92 cms, 
collection the artist 


Diagram by Peter Lowe, showing structure of Triangles - four triangles within 
12-sided polygon. 


PLATE 118 


Alan Reynolds, Structures Group IV No. 15, 2000, card on wood base, 
117 x 117 x 1 cms., Annely Juda gallery 


PLATE 119 
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Nathan Cohen, image for cover of Constructivist Forum No. 8, 1988, ink on 
paper, 17 x 17 cms 
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Nathan Cohen, Terra Ercolana, 2000, pigment and casein on panel, 112 x 76.8 x 2.5 
cms, Annely Juda gallery, London 


PLATE 121 
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John Holden, The Pool, 2004, acrylic on canvas, 182 x 182 cms, Foyer Gallery, 
Farnham, Surrey 
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Gary Tedman, First Movement, Duccio Homage series, 2002, tempera on linen, five 
images each 75 x 40 cms, collection of the artist 


